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A NOTE TO THE READER a 33 aR 





ITH a new American Administration firmly in thë saddle for a year 
now, the thrust of U.S. foreign policy for the decade of the 1980s ` 
is clearly in evidence. 


Addressing the theme, our special section in this issue begins with an assess- 
ment of the new Administration, “Reagan’s, First 200 Days,” by a seasoned 
President-watcher, Hedley Donovan. In “The Soviet Union and the United 
States,” William G. Hyland comes closer to the issue, and asserts that the 
Soviet Union now faces a United States that is determined to approach 
Soviet-American relations from a ‘‘position of strength.” The U.S. Secretary 
of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., in his address to the Berlin Press Associa- 
tion reaffirms American commitment to democratic revolution. And we 
conclude the section with an interview of U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, Elliot Abrams. 


k * 


Eva Hoffman’s “The Poet of the Polish Diaspora” is a timely piece. Here, 
Nobel Laureate Czeslaw Milosz discusses his exile, his triumphant visit to 
Poland, his “country’s anguish and the artist’s task—to transmute one’s past 
into universal experience.” The rest is a mixed fare: “Interviews with Three 
Nobel Prize Winners” in economics; Francine Du Plessix Gray the celebrat- 
ed woman author, disscussing “Women Writing About Women’s Art” along 
with an editorial appreciation on Du Plessix Gray’s latest work by Norman 
Cousins; Paul Recer probing into space in his “Probing the Heavens: Any 
Real Value?”; and David Aberbach’s intimate study of Samuel Goldwyn in 

“The Mogul Who Loved Art.” ` 


* * * 


The book reviews include: The Craft of the Screenwriter: Interviews with Six 
Celebrated Screenwriters by John Brady; American Dreams: Lost and Found 
by Studs Terkel; Equality, The Third World, and Economic Delusion by P.T. 
Bauer; and Waldo Amerson by Gay Wilson Allen. 


0.G. 





special section 


Reagan’s First 200 Days 
By HEDLEY DONOVAN 


In his biography of Walter Lippmann, Ronald Steel quotes 
Lippmann’s acute perception about the leadership of Charles 
de Gaulle: France was inside him. “Quite a lot of America 
is inside Ronald Reagan,” observes Hedley Donovan in 
assessing the President’s first 200 days in office. Donovan, 
currently a consultant to Time, Inc., (he succeeded Henry 
Luce as editor-in-chief of all Time, Inc., publications and 
served in that capacity for 15 years) has spent 39 years of 
his life as a professional journalist and one year as Senior 
Adviser to President Carter—August 1979 to August 1980. 


UITE a start. 
Q Ronald Reagan, age 70, along with everything else he’s been up to, has 

neatly stood on its head a cherished assumption of most students of the 
Presidency. That is the assumption that vigorous, ebullient Presidential leader- 
ship will just naturally be devoted to expanding the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment (and the Chief Magistrate) in our national life, and‘that any President of 
contrary outlook will necessarily be a cold, crabbed type, or at best likably lazy. 
Franklin Roosevelt was the exemplar of the bold, joyous activist, Coolidge and 
Hoover the chill nay-sayers, Ike the lazy nice guy. (Academic and journalistic 
students of the Presidency tend to be Democrats.) So here comes Reagan, 
activist, militant, clearly relishing the job and the power, using it with gusto 
and skill to shrink the role of government and indeed the role of Presidents. 

There are, furthermore, bright young and youngish Reaganite believers all 
over Washington these days. These are articulate, attractive men and women 
in their 30s and 40s excited by their work in the White House, the executive 
departments, the staff offices up on the Hill. Like their President, they are glory- 
ing in their jobs in a government they are dedicated to contracting. Their élan is 
perhaps comparable to that of Kennedy’s New Frontiersmen. Some old-timers 
say there has been nothing like it since New Deal days. All quite a jolt for the 
alumni of those earlier dispensations, who, though they know better, still tend to 
think all youthful idealists have to be liberals. 

Yet another blow, struck by Reagan and the Reaganites, is against the theory, 
quite fashionable in Washington as late as 1980, that the whole governmental 
process is stalemated by conflict between Congress and White House. Many a 
thoughtful article and think-tank seminar pivoted on this theme—that in reaction 
against Vietnam and Watergate, Congress, press, and public had dangerously 
circumscribed the powers of the Presidency, while Congress, through an excess 
of internal reform had become a kind of anarchy, incapable of leading or of res- 
ponding to Presidential leadership. Could there be a responsible Congress again? 


Reprinted with permission from Fortune, Sept 21, 1981. 
@ 1981 Time, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Could there be strong Presidential leadership again? It is too early to dismiss , 
these questions, but at least for this season they do sound a little dated. 


“Not since .. .?? 


With Congress returning from recess and Reagan due back this week from 
his ranch in the Santa Ynez Mountains, the second chapter of the Reagan 
Presidency begins. The spectacular tax and budget successes of the first chapter 
may already be jeopardized by the stubborn refusal of one very free market— 
the U.S. money market—to react as the free-marketeering Reaganites expected. 
Major economic legislation will again be before Congress—social security 
reform and new assaults on other areas of Federal spending. The overall Federal 
spending ceiling must now be put in place vote by vote, department by depart- 
ment. Things could go wrong. The Administration will face important decisions 
in foreign policy and military policy, intimately related—in ways the Adminis- 
tration had previously downplayed—to economic policy. The divisive “‘social 
issues,” dear to the ultra-right of Reagan’s support, will begin to hot up. Among 
them: abortion, busing, school prayer. The air controllers’ strike has become a 
kind of time bomb—for public-service unions, perhaps for all unions, and for 
Ronald Reagan. The cruel question: who (apart from the immediate victims) 
would suffer most from a big crash? The congressional elections of 1982 will 
suddenly seem just around the corner. The President is going to need all the 
momentum and prestige he generated during his first 200 days. 

All new Presidents have a lot going for them, of course. Reagan’s perfor- 
mance rating in the polls—63 percent say he’s doing a generally good job—is 
about the same as Nixon and Carter registered at the same point in their first 
year, and well below Kennedy and Johnson. 

In-sheer personal popularity, however, Reagan probably stands higher than 
any President since Eisenhower. Journalists and their “veteran Washington ob- 
servers” have been outdoing themselves in “not since” comparisons. Following 
his historic victory on the tax bill, it was generally agreed that Reagan had 
established a mastery on Capitol Hill not seen since the prime of Lyndon 
Johnson. And the whole Reagan economic program, enacted just about as he 
wanted it, in just over six months, is the most formidable domestic initiative any 
President has driven through since the Hundred Days of Franklin Roosevelt. It 
was legislated faster than L.B.J.’s Great Society programs, which it partly re- 
peals. Even F.D.R.’s famous Hundred Days were less a philosophic whole than 
a series of rapid-fire ad hoc assaults on a variety of problems strewn across the 
Depression landscape. The Reagan package represents, for better or worse, a 
much more coherent economic ideology than F.D.R. brought to office. 

So how did he bring it off? 

Well, to start with, there is the now overwhelming bipartisan consensus that 
he is a master “communicator.” Ugly word, yet it does convey something dif- 
ferent from orator or spellbinder. But let other communicators note: Reagan 
deeply believes what he is communicating. He is not above touches of hype and 
showmanship. That is part of the work of communicating. F.D.R., whom 
Reagan often quotes and in some things admires, would not disagree. 

Reagan is a Reaganite. He takes his campaign promises seriously. He believes 
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those things he has been saying all these years. Nobody was totally ready for that 
in Washington. 


Economics, Eureka, °32 


And an undernoticed point: Reagan considers himself thoroughly grounded 
in economics—and likes the subject! He took his degree in economics (Eureka 
College, Illinois, 1932). He headed a complicated trade union for six years. He 
delivered hundreds of talks on economic themes to General Electric employees, 
to Republican banquets, on the radio. He ran a very sizable enterprise, the 
government of California, for eight years. 

Along the way he acquired a circle of rich and very rich friends, and became 
a man of some affluence himself. He sees no harm in people enjoying their 
money; if the rich are going to have trouble getting into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
he doesn’t seem to be brooding about it. At least two columnists, Joseph Kraft 
and Haynes Johnson, have worried that he is too impressed with financial 
success. But when he talks economics, Reagan is not just parroting the ideas of 
his California friends, nor of the various businessmen, bankers, and Ph.D. 
economists who now work for him in Washington. He feels he’s been working 
the territory longer than they have. He is comfortable with the heavy theories 
and the big numbers. 

Some of what he knows, to be sure, is quite mistaken—for example, that 
government spending is the only cause of inflation. This is almost as gross an . 
oversimplification as the Jimmy Carter view, maintained for many months, that 
OPEC price increases were the cause of inflation. This led Carter to the despair- 
ing theme that there was nothing much he or any other leader of a Western 
industrial nation could do about inflation. Reagan may underestimate the com- 
plexity of the inflation phenomenon, but he is right in thinking we are not help- ` 
less—and this in itself should improve the public psychology. Ironically, some- 
thing that Carter did do, his courageous start at petroleum price deregulation, is 
helping give Reagan better inflation statistics in 1981 than Carter could show 
in 1980. 

So Reagan is a man of certitudes. “Not since” Harry Truman, very possibly, 
has a President been so confident he is right. There are plentiful hazards in that, 
given the world of 1981, but also many assets for a democratic leader. Reagan 
would not have chosen as one of his favorite messages the Reinhold Niebuhr line 
that Carter used to quote: “The sad duty of politics is to establish justice in a 
sinful world.” Reagan is not a big ambiguity fan. 


“No gloating” 


A senior official asked to characterize the President from close up says almost 
instantly, “Competitive.” During the budget and tax battles Reagan was dedi- 
cated not only to winning his economic points but to winning. He pushed himself 
and his staff hard, and even some of the losing Democrats said the coordination 
between President, White House staff, and Republican leadership on the Hill 
was a beautiful thing to see. 

After the big tax win, Reagan’s first instruction to his staff was, “No doat 
ing.” As everyone agrees, he is. a nice guy, normal, fun to be with. (Most 
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since... ?) This surely lubricates his relationships with Congress. 

He and his advisers came to Washington with a powerful sense of priorities. 
They were determined to concentrate on their budget and tax objectives, and as 
fas as possible keep other issues off the front pages. They were convinced that the 
Carter Administration was constantly confusing Congress and the public with 
too many problems and progranis. This intentness, combined with the unique 
zeal and talent of the 34-year-old David Stockman, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, equipped the Administration with comprehensive 
budget proposals and long-range economic projections within a month of In- 
auguration Day. The Reaganites have been well aware of the perishable opportu- 
nities open to a new President in his first year, and perhaps the fact that their 
President is 70 lent a little extra urgency. 

But finally, for all the coherence of purpose, all the communicating skills, all 
the charm and normality of Ronald Reagan, there had to be a receptive country 
“out there.” Ronald Reagan reading the cue cards for a Ted Kennedy speech 
would not generate any more support than the Senator has. Kennedy is a superb 
communicator of an obsolete message, electric, when he is in top form, in behalf 
of shopworn ideas, where Reagan is reassuringly old-shoe in behalf of daring 
ideas. Since January 20 he has made brilliant use of the bully pulpit. And the 
congregation was ready for the sermon. 

He has, of course, been fortunate in his opposition. The titular leader of the 
Democratic party is in Plains, Georgia, virtually invisible. The most visible 
Democrat, the burly, genial Tip O’Neill, is the classic clubhouse pol. Kennedy 
and Mo Udall, chieftains in the party’s battered liberal wing, could rally only 
sad little skirmishing parties on some of the tax roll calls: The only possibility of 
stopping the Reagan tax bill, though it turned out to be no possibility at all, lay 
in the not exactly “liberal” bill offered by the not exactly charismatic leadership 
of the Speaker and West Side Chicago’s Danny Rostenkowski. 


A choice in packaging 


There are ways of presenting the Reagan economic package that make it look - 


like a rather modest restraint on previous trends in Federal taxing and spending. 
It can be said, for instance, that the Reagan cuts in personal-income taxes 
through mid-1984 will barely offset inflationary, bracket creep and scheduled 
increases in social security taxes. It can also be pointed out that the Reagan 
budget cuts still leave Federal spending in fiscal 1982 (starting October 1) only 
1 percent lower in real dollars than in fiscal 1981—essentially a Carter budget. 
These figures presented Reagan Administration spokesmen with a temptation 
to work both sides of the street. They could come on as soothing gradualists, and 
sometimes they did. Or they could come on as the proponents of a profound 


‘change in the whole thrust of the U.S. political economy. In the final weeks _ 


before the showdown in the ostensibly Democratic House, the Administration 
seemed to settle on the more radical—and more accurate—interpretation of its 
program. 

Congress, for its part, improved considerably on the “pure” Kemp-Roth 
that Reagan had wanted. The 5-10-10 schedule of personal income-tax cuts, 
beginning October 1, is more prudent than the 10-10-10, starting July 1, that 

gr 
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Reagan asked for. Both the Administration and the House Ways and Means 
Committee glopped up the legislation with last-minute bidding for special- 
interest votes. But several of the House additions are sound: relief from the 
“marriage penalty,” ending the unequal treatment of investment income and 
“earned” income, adjusting estate and gift taxes for inflation, and refining the 
depreciation schedules. 


Turning the Nimitz 


It takes thousands of yards of ocean to turn the Nimitz, and it takes at least 
two fiscal years to turn the U.S. Government. The Reagan program is intended as 
the beginning of a real turn. And just as L.B.J.’s original Great Society programs 
had their own built-in multipliers—though nobody realized at the time how 
prolific—the Reagan program, unless interrupted by some counter-counter- 
revolution, will have much greater effects from the mid-1980s on than in the 
next two years. 

The Reagan economic program is indeed the first serious attempt in half a 
century to arrest the growth of government and return in substantial measure 
some choices and some dollars to the private sector. Or let the private sector 
keep more of what belonged to it in the first place, as Reagan would argue. 
Reagan, of course, would not say “‘private sector” but something more homely 
like “your own earnings.” He is too shrewd, incidentally, to say “what you and I 
have earned,” knowing that the public knows he has an excellent standard of 
living. The public really doesn’t mind that, but minds ieee pretending 
otherwise. 

Politically, this is now Reagan’s economy. After October 1, when the first 
installment of the tax bill goes into effect, along with Reagan’s first full-year 
budget, it will become increasingly difficult to blame the Carter Administration 
for the “economic mess” that Reagan described in his powerful TV pitch of July 
27. Plenty of messiness will persist, of course, and the Reaganites will keep 
blaming the Carterites, of course, but politically the argument will lose force 
month by month. 

Starting October 1, the effects of the first round of budget cuts will begin to 
be felt in hundreds of Federal programs—not just by bureaucrats in Washington 
but by citizens all over the country. But the budget cuts of fiscal 1982 are small 
change compared with what’s coming. The Reagan tax cuts—reaching $150 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1984 and $190 billion in fiscal 1985—will create pressure for very 
heavy budget cuts in the same years. 

Reagan has frankly and repeatedly stated that this is just the point: ““Govern- 
ment can’t spend money it doesn’t have.” Or if you leave taxes where they are, 
wait for government to reduce spending, and only then distribute the benefits in 
tax cuts, you will have a very long wait. The Reagan tax-budget program is an - 
effective freeze on any new social programs during this Presidential term and an 
almost certain guarantee of year-by-year reductions in many of the surviving 
programs. 

Unfortunately government can “spend money it does t have.” Government 
is doing so right this minute, in fiscal 1981, spending approximately $56 billion 
more than it will take in. Government can print money, and borrow in ways that 
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amount to the same thing. If Reagan is to meet his goal of a balanced budget in 
fiscal 1984, and fit greatly enlarged military spending into the budget, the eco- 
nomy must respond very vigorously to his tax cuts. Otherwise, the choice would 
be nondefense budget cuts so deep as to be almost unthinkable—fiscal 1984 is 
also Presidential year 1984—or substantial continued deficits and continued 
inflationary pressures from heavy Federal borrowing. 

It is the fear of this outcome that seems to have soured the initial stock- 
market and bond-market reactions to an economic program that in so many 
ways has enormously bullish implications. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 
complains that bond traders can’t look beyond the next four hours (interest rates 
won’t come down very fast right away, and that’s all the traders notice). But at 
least some investors seem to be doing longer-range worrying, up to four years. 

The Federal deficit for fiscal 1982 already looks $10 billion to $20 billion 
higher than the Administration was projecting only two months ago, because 
Federal borrowing costs are staying higher than expected, and because general 
business “‘sogginess” (Reagan’s word) is damping down tax revenues. The 
balanced-budget goal is receding from fiscal 1984 to fiscal 1985, though this is 
not yet conceded by the Administration. It will be well into next year before we 
see whether the tax cuts are stimulating investment or consumption. Some of 
each doubtless, but what mix? Production and employment must be so stimu- 
lated that lower tax rates bring in higher tax revenues. Interest rates must start 
down soon; “expectations” must become progressively less inflationary. In line 
with its monetarist philosophy, the Administration had been strongly supporting 
the Federal Reserve’s tight-money inclinations, though just recently (see item, 
page 13) it seems to'be distancing itself a bit from the Fed. 

Senator Howard Baker had it about right: “What we are doing is really a 
riverboat gamble.” He added that in his judgment it would work. That seems 

_ about right too. The hunch that it can work rests on faith, hope, and a process of 
elimination—nothing else, by way of an overall economic program, has worked 
very well in recent Administrations. Pongan ptockmenkemp-Roti was the only 
really big idea in town. 


Does Reagan have a foreign policy? 


In bis first 200 days the President’s strong tilt toward domestic policy reflect- 
ed not only his own interests but a calculated decision that foreign issues should 
not distract attention from his economic package. Both by the dynamics of world 
problems and by U.S. initiative, foreign policy will almost certainly loom larger 
in Washington in the second 200 days. 

The Reagan Administration got off to a ragged start in foreign policy. There 
were bobbles, zigzags, and quite a babble of conflicting voices. Editorial writers 
and columnists were swift to ask: Do We Have a Foreign Policy? If we had one, 
it seemed at times to consist of “the Haig question”—will he be able to stick it 
out or will “they” (the White House staff, possibly even the Pentagon) get him? 

Yes, we do have a foreign policy. It is beginning to be articulated by the Sec- 
retary of State—not a bad arrangement—in reasoned public statements (though 
Al Haig off-the-cuff gets tied up sometimes in contradictions and can turn very 
combative, not so much toward the Russians as toward Americans who might 
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question his views). At a meeting in the White House in late July, the President 
said he wanted the personal sniping at Haig to stop. It seemed to stop. But Haig 
and Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger continue to express quite divergent 
policy views to the President—Reagan says he likes to have Cabinet officers 
argue in front of him—and then somehow the views do get aired in print. 

White House Counselor Edwin Meese III points out that the “multiple 
sources of comment” dry up after a decision has been reached at the Presidential 
level. True enough. The question is whether the rest of the U.S. foreign-policy 
establishment knows how to get its work done in the interim, and whether foreign 
governments are needlessly confused, or even feel encouraged to play to what- 
ever factions or rival schools of thought they think they detect in Washington. 

This couldn’t happen if Reagan’s foreign-policy views were as highly devel- 
oped as his domestic-policy views, and as well known to his top people. So 
though a Reagan foreign policy can be discerned, the delicate question remains: 
does Reagan himself know enough—or care enough—about it? 


A fine hand 


It is in some ways refreshing to have a President who does not feel a deep 
pull toward foreign policy, who would settle for changing the U.S. But alas, the 
world out there can also transform the U.S., not necessarily for the better. 

There are Reaganites as well as-critics who will tell you we are lucky not to . 
have had a major foreign-policy crisis so far this year. A contrary view is that a 
crisis would have made the Administration—and the President—get their act 
together sooner. Poland, on and off the brink all year, has certainly helped 
sharpen up “contingency” thinking. 

The political and journalistic battlefields are littered with people who under- 
estimated Ronald Reagan. He is never going to plunge as deep into the detail of 
foreign policy as Carter and Nixon did, in part as refuge from domestic affliction. 
Reagan is more sophisticated in foreign affairs than he was last January 20, as he 
should be. He is a little less the campaign-trail Reaganite, a little more sensitive to 
the complexity of this world, much as he despises complexity. 

Al Haig (pointing out that his testimony is self-serving) says that when 
Reagan gets into’a foreign-policy problem, you see “a fine hand that is both 
responsible and engaged, and yet not mucking around in the details so that 
people get so gun-shy they are afraid to do anything until they have an OK.” A 
good definition of a good top executive in almost any field, though the foreign- 
policy responsibilities of the President of the U.S. are unique. 


Rhetoric and reality 


U.S. foreign policy never changes as much with a party turnover as the elec- 
tion-year oratory would have suggested. The nation’s fundamental interests re- 
main, and the ways that intelligent people seek to advance them can’t vary 
wildly from one Administration to the next. 

There are hard-liners and softer-liners in the Reagan Administration, as there 
-were in the Carter Administration, though the debate takes place further over to- 
ward the hard end of the spectrum. Interestingly, two Carter officials from the 
- “hard” side of that house, Zbigniew Brzezinski of Columbia and Samuel Hunt- 
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ington of Harvard (sometimes known as Zbig’s Zbig) have both spoken quite 
well of the Reagan foreign policy. From the milder wing of the Carter Adminis- 
tration, Cy Vance attacked the Reagan decision to sell arms to’China as “need- 
lessly provocative” and found the Reagan Administration generally engaged in 
“posture” rather than policy. 

-. Some of the Administration rhetoric has indeed been reckless, with Reagan 
and Haig both openly suggesting the Soviet empire is on its last legs. That line 
has now been toned down, perhaps in recognition that it might not be helpful in 
the Polish situation, perhaps for fear that it might undercut the case for the U.S. 
defense buildup. 

SALT negotiations could be resumed next year. For domestic political 
reasons, negotiations might become almost essential to the Reagan Administra- 
tion, at the point in 1982-83 when defense spending really begins to bite. Progress 
in diplomacy could be a welcome rationale for some scaling-down of Pentagon 
budget projections. Reagan has insisted that any SALT treaty must impose - 
actual reductions in the strategic nuclear armories, not merely limitations on 
future growth. Each side has some obsolescent weapons, of course. An agree- 
ment can be imagined that would satisfy the Reagan formula and still contain a 
good many provisions familiar from Carter’s SALT II. 

The problems are piling up. Besides the central issue of Soviet relations, two 
other situations clamor for attention and whatever fresh insights the Reagan 
Administration can bring: 

e The Middle East was parked on the back burner for several months, but 
couldn’t be kept there. In less than 90 days, starting in early June, the Israelis 
attacked the Baghdad reactor, Begin barely won his election, the Israelis carried 
out their bloody attack on the Palestinian quarter of Beirut, the fragile Lebanon 
ceasefire was negotiated, the U.S. tut-tutted Israel and then resumed the delivery 
of F-16s, Sadat visited Washington, Begin was due to visit, congressional polem- 
ics resumed on the sale of Awacs planes to Saudi Arabia, the Libyans lost two 
jets in their attack on U.S. Navy planes over the Mediterranean. The Reaganites 
feel the same conflicting urges that Carter and previous Administrations knew: 
between the desire to cultivate the moderate Arab states—to be “evenhanded”— 
and the tug toward Israel. The tug is not only a matter of U.S. voting patterns. 
There are anti-Soviet hard-liners, more in this Administration than the last, who 
feel the Israelis are such a stout ally—never mind any sentimental arguments— 
that they should get just about anything they ask for. The current oil glut can 
also make it seem less compelling to cultivate the Arabs. 

e The Western Alliance is under severe strain. The allies complain that the 
‘US. is exporting unemployment and recession with our brutally high interest 
rates and high-priced dollar; the fact that many Americans, starting with Ronald 
Reagan, devoutly wish the rates would come down does not make the allies feel 
any better. Germany is cutting back on its 1982 defense-spending commitment, 
blaming U.S. interest rates. 

The U.S. and the allies are as far apart as ever in their views on East-West 
trade. The Reagan Administration—despite its inconsistency in lifting Carter’s 
grain embargo—worries about Western economies becoming dependent on trade 
with the East and seeks tightening of restrictions on high-technology sales to the 
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Soviets. The cool German reply: “Bonn’s grain is machinery.” Western Europe 
is also going ahead with a $10-billion gas-pipeline deal with the Soviets, despite 
Reagan’s objections All very familiar problems to Carter officials who tried to 
get our allies to take the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan as seriously as we did/ 

No distinctive Reagan approach to the troubled condition of the Alliance is 
yet apparent. Haig’s experience and prestige as former NATO commander help 
some. So did the generally firmer style of this Administration—until the U.S. 
announcement of neutron-bomb production, before the touchy Theater Nuclear 
Force negotiations had begun. This struck allied govérnments as clumsiness; 
they had enough trouble already with neutralist and pacifist sentiment in public 
opinion at home. _ 

The U.S. defense buildup may impress the Russians; it can also be taken in 
Western Europe as an excuse to do less. Here again, much is riding on the 
Reagan economic package. It must bring U.S. interest rates down if we are to be 
a livable partner in the Alliance; it must deliver a vigorous enough economy to 
support our own defense promises. : 


The Reagan Pentagon 


Just as the U.S. economy now belongs to Ronald Reagan, politically speak- 
ing, so too it’s beginning to be his Pentagon. -This is quite unfair in a way, 
military lead times being what they are. If war broke out tomorrow, we would 
find out what sort of job the Carter, Ford, and Nixon Administrations had done 
in defense. But the new Commander in Chief is already putting his stamp on the 
defense establishment of the mid-1980s. 

After heavy catch-up spending—14.6 percent in real growth in fiscal 1982 and 
7.3 percent planned for fiscal 1983—the Reagan projections call for 7 percent 
real growth in each of the three following years. Secretary Weinberger freely 
admits the 7 percent is not based on any particular shopping list or grand 
strategic concept but is simply an estimate of what the economy could “afford.” 
The estimate assumes that the Reagan economic scenario is unfolding exactly 
according to plan—nondefense-spending cuts carried through as scheduled, the 
nation’s production vastly stimulated by the tax cuts, inflation sharply reduced, 
the budget moving into balance. The 7 percent real-growth figure was meant 
essentially as a signal to the world of a new American firmness. Some Adminis- 
tration officials will say privately that we might look adequately steadfast at 
6 percent or 5 percent or 4 percent (all compounded, of course, on top of the 
huge increases of 1982-83) and put less strain on the economy. 

Weinberger back in his days as OMB director under Nixon came to" be 
known as “Cap the Knife.” He.says he still likes to think of himself as “ʻa fiscal 
Puritan,” even as he plans to lay out $1.5 trillion, give or take a hundred billion, 
over the next five years. Lucky forall of us he’s not a fiscal spendthrift. 

Some of the 1982-83 surge in spending will go into the unglamorous “opera- 
tions and maintenance” items that can have a fairly prompt effect on readiness. 
Improved command, control, and communications (C? in Pentagonese) for the 
strategic forces has a high priority. So too does planning for a more versatile 
industrial mobilization base, capable of sustaining long periods of tension or 
even a long conventional war, or several varieties of war—not just Doomsday. 
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New Defense Secretaries almost invariably are credited with new internal- 
management reforms, streamlined organization charts, reductions in paperwork. 
Weinberger does seem to have achieved a considerable decentralization of oper- 
ational decision-making, while gathering the planning functions more closely 
into his own office. He is pressing for multi-year funding of major procurement 
contracts, which could yield important unit-cost reductions. 

Meanwhile two very expensive decisions were pressing upon Weinberger i in 
July and August. And even in California, during his on-and-off vacation, the 
President convened key members of his debating society (Meese, Stockman, 
Haig, Regan, among others) to discuss Weinberger’s recommendations on: 
1) the basing of the MX missile system and 2) the development of a new manned 
bomber—whether to revive the B-1, dropped by Carter, or wait for the “Stealth” 
bomber, advertised to be almost radar-proof, which couldn’t be ready until the 
early 1990s—or neither, or both. As this article went to press, the President still 
wanted more debate, and was aliso doing some careful listening to congressional 
views. 


De Gaulle next door 


In his fine biography of Walter Lippmann, Ronald Steel quotes Lippmann’s 
acute perception about the leadership of Charles de Gaulle. It was not so much 
that he was a political leader within France—France was inside him. í 

Quite a lot of America is inside Ronald Reagan. He is two of America’s F. 
favorite characters, the nice boy next door and the lovable, opinionated uncle, 
getting on but pretty damn lively for his age, cheerful, generous (5-10-10), great 
storyteller (has been known to shade one to make a point), no big egg-head but 
plenty of common sense. Reagan comes from two quintessentially American 
places, the Middle Western small town and Golden California. The years as a 
movie actor, far from creating a stagy celebrity, seem now to have merged role 
and reality—the good guy everybody wants to be, the American as seen by the 
American. This is a very different sort of leader from Franklin Roosevelt, the 
aristocratic Hudson River squire, or the dashing young Jack Kennedy, the Irish- 
American nouveau Brahmin—two rare species. The many Americans who rever- 
ed them did not for a moment imagine these heroic figures were simply them- 
selves called to Washington. In his plain American-ness, Reagan is more like 
Ford or Truman or Eisenhower. But he is a better politician than Ford or Tru- 
man, and has more of an idea what he wants to do with his Presidency than 

Eisenhower had. It’s going to be a fascinating Presidency; it is already. D 
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An Interview with 
the President 


Mr. President, in spite of the bullish 
implications of your economic program 
the Dow Jones average is much lower 
than when you were inaugurated. Why? 

Maybe the interest rates have some- 
thing to do with that. But I also believe 
that business leaders are probably a 


better indicator than are the people on ` 


Broadway—Broadway, that’s a Freud- 
ian slip, isn’t it?—on Wall Street. 

Pd rather go by the full-pag> ad in 
the papers the other day by ond of the 
major steel corporations that they’re 
going to embark on a $750-million ex- 
pansion. This is only one of many. 

I guess I’m saying I’m not prepared 
to take Wall Street as a good Critic or 
measuring point. 

It does have some power to make its 
predictions come true. 

Yes. But if things begin to flourish 
a little bit, maybe they'll want to climb 
on. - 

Well, in your own scenario, at what 
point would you look for what signs? 

I think there’s already a beginning 


psychological effect, one of optimism ` 


you can almost feel out there in the 
country. From my own study of eco- 
nomics—that’s where I got my degree, 
not that I was a great scholar or any- 
thing—I’ve always had a feeling we’ve 
underestimated the psychological 
factor. j 

I think as we pass October 1 and 
people suddenly realize they are paying 
a little bit less in taxes, they recognize 
that the following year they’re going to 
pay even less, business begins to res- 
pond to that. I think the incentives to 
Save are going to create more money in 


~ 
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the capital market. Then I think we’re 


. going to begin to see the effect. 


As I understand it, the Administra- 
tion had been encouraging the Fed in its 
tight money policy but then in a recent 
interview it sounded as if Don Regan 
was saying maybe we'd had enough of a 
good thing. 

We were encouraging the idea that 
we must have a solid monetary policy 
where the increase in money supply is 
geared to industrial growth, [without] 
those extremes of pull it tight [and then] 
loosen it. I think what Don was saying 
was that we can have and should have 
some loosening of inter.” rates be- 
cause they’re now contri >::ting to the 
inflation we’re trying to cure. 

Are you going to say that yourself? 

Yes, Pm willing to say it. But we 
can’t dictate to the Fed. 

On the air controllers’ strike, various 
professional labor-relations people are 
speculating that this might be a full turn 
in the history of unionism in America. 
Do you see it in those terms? 

As an old ex-union president my- 
self, I see it, no, as maybe the rejection 
of a turn. For 50 years the AFL en- 
couraged the organization of public 
employees, [but these unions put] anti- 
strike clauses into their constitutions. 
The real change occurred in 1966 when 
Mike Quill took the transport workers 
out in New. York and they got away 
with it and the whole thing broke 
down. 

Would it disturb you if employers in 
the private sector treated this as some 
kind of turning point in how to deal 
with unions ? 

Well, yes it would, because I do be- 
lieve in the right of employees to strike. 
I believe in collective bargaining. As a 
matter of fact, as president of the 
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[Screen Actors] Guild, I led the first 
strike the Guild ever had. 

To shift to the Pentagon, wouldn’t it 
contribute a lot to public psychology 
about inflation if people could be con- 
vinced that this isn’t an open-ended 
Spending situation? Is the 7 percent 
annual real increase sacrosanct? 

I think of the 7 percent more as a 
ceiling. We didn’t, in effect, say to the 
Defense Department, “Well, now you 
rush out and make sure that you in- 
crease spending by 7 percent.” We said 
we thought that this was something 
that we could handle, and we know 
the speed with which we have to bring 
about a change in the military balance. 
The imbalance right now has opened 
what I call a very large “window of 
vulnerability.” 

But, no, you can’t throw dollars at 
the enemy, if there’s an enemy. 

With, what, a 14% percent increase 
coming up in fiscal 1982 and then about 
7% percent the next year, then three 7s 
on top of that compounded is a lot more 
than 7 percent a year. It’s 10 percent or 
something. 

This is one of the things that we’ve 
been discussing. There was a surge to 
get started in 1982. Well, then, do you 
take that as the starting point or not? 

I would think that was one of the 
places where there was some give. 

Yes. Were discussing all those 
things right now. 

In defense, what’s your own sense of 
priorities? What’s most urgent? 

While-I don’t underestimate the 
conventional buildup, I do believe that 
the greatest necessity right now is in 
the strategic area. 

Do you feel the Soviets are ahead? 

Strategically, yes I do. 

You feel the window has opened? 
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Yes. 

How long do you think it’s open for? 
Five or six years? 

We think we can get some things on 
line before that. That would be a kind 
of nervous five or six years. 

On arms-reduction talks, other than 
a willingness by the Soviets to reduce, 
do you have any prerequisites like a 
change of Soviet policy on Afghanistan 
or on arms shipments to Cuba? 

We've made it plain to them that. we 
believe talks shouldn’t just be limited 
to how many missiles each side has, 
that their performance in the world, 
their aggressive policy, has to be dis- 
cussed. Are they going to continue 
that? If so, we have to prepare to deal 
with that. 

On the Middle East, some people 
think we have lost control of our foreign 
policy because of strong domestic politi- 
cal pressures. At your present level of 
popularity and political strength and 
with the next Presidential election three 
years away, can we establish our own 
sovereignty, so to speak, in regard to 
Israel? 

I want to go forward with what 
started at Camp David and the idea of 
peace in the Middle East. There’s no 
question about our moral obligation 
and commitment to Israel, but if we’re 
to help bring about that peace, we have 
to establish a credibility with the more 
reasonable, the moderate Arab nations 
there so that they recognize that we’re 
not trying to join with onè side or the 
other. And I think we are making some 
strides. [Look at] the manner in which 
Saudi Arabia was willing to join us af- 
ter [Ambassador Philip] Habib went to 
Lebanon in trying to arrive at a settle- 
ment there. It could not have occurred 
without the help of Saudi Arabia. 











At your press conference at the 
ranch, when somebody brought up Haig- 
Weinberger debates, you said you liked 
to have your Cabinet officers debate in 
front of you. In terms of foreign policy, 
isn’t there some danger in this? 

Many times I’ve been asked in in- 
terviews, “Were there any ‘surprises 
{about being President]?” And I kind 
of denied that there were, but I would 
have to confess that there is some sur- 
prise at the extensive leaks that occur 
in Washington. I wish there were more 
responsibility not only in those who do 
the leaking but those who handle it 
without bothering to find out if it’s 
true. We’ve done an awful lot in these 
several months to strengthen our rela- 
tionship with our allies and to give 
them a confidence that we’re not going 
to throw hasty surprises at them, but 
then they pick up the press and they 
read this and they’re confused and they 
don’t know what to believe. ; 

I tell you, we find ourselves plead- 
ing with each other [in Cabinet meet- 
ings], “Now, look, if we leave this un-. 
resolved issue here, please don’t anyone 
say anything.” 

When Congress gets back and if 
you’re able to command the same kind 
of cooperation from some of the con- 
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servative Democrats, does this put you 
on any kind of spot in the 1982 election 
campaign as to who you help and who 
you keep quiet ‘about? 

Well, I tell you, I’ve already volun- 
tarily put myself on a spot. Those men 
who were helping on the economic pro- 
gram said, “You know, we wonder, 
though, are you going to be out there 
in 1982 trying to get us defeated?” And 
I had to tell them honestly, I said, “In 
my principles, there’s no way that I 
could go in and campaign against 
any of you after what you’ve done 
the positions that you’ve 


But then that makes it almost im- 
possible for any Republican to run 
against them, doesn’t it? 

Well, that could well be, but then 
by the same token, I'd like to feel that 
maybe some of those Democrats are 


.doing some soul-searching as to 


whether they’re in the right party. 

I take it you don’t think this Ad- 
ministration is just a four-year blip off 
the long-term national direction? 

I sure hope not. No, I feel that we 
did just about a 180-degree turn in the 
course of government, and Id like to 
feel that it reflects what the people out 
there are thinking. oO 
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The Soviet Union and the 
United States 


By WILLIAM G. HYLAND 


In the 1980s, the Soviet Union fears “encirclement: a new 
alliance comprised of the United States, China, Japan and 
West Europe,” writes this specialist, who notes that 
“Moscow must alse soberly consider how to deal with an 
American Administration that has placed Soviet-American 
relations at the heart of its foreign policy, but which seems 
determined ts approach these relations from a ‘position of 
strength’. William G. Hyland is a Senior Associate, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


HE invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 seems destined to rank as 

one of the watersheds of postwar relations between the Soviet Union and 

the United States. It was not only that the Soviet Union used its own armed 
forces, but that Afghanistan was outside the East European periphery of the 
U.S.S.R., where the world had unfortunately become accustomed to Soviet 
interventions. There was also the fact that the invasion came after two major 
Soviet interventions with Cuban “proxy” forces, suggesting a potential pattern 
of belligerence. And, finally, there was the fact that there was still a measure of 
detente, as embodied in the SALT II treaty that had been signed just six months 
earlier and was still pending in the United states Senate. 

l The American reaction struck at two major elements of “detente”: mutual 
economic interests and a mutual interest in arms control. President Jimmy 
Carter focused on both these aspects by ordering an embargo on American 
grain sales and shipments to the U.S.S.R. and announcing that he would not 

` press the ratification of the SALT H treaty (the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty) that he had signed with Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev. In addition, 
President Carter symbolized the American condemnation of the U.S.S.R. by 
promoting a boycott of the summer'1980 Olympic games in Moscow. 

Mote tangibly, the Carter Administration broadened its China policy; 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown visited China and declared that the United 
States and China had parallel defense interests; a return visit was atranged for 
the Chinese defense minister. The net result, at least as far as Moscow was 
concerned, was that the United States was moving a step closer to outright 
support of China’s military effort. 

The Soviet reaction was predictably shrill. Brezhnev accused the United 
States of undermining detente and exacerbating the international situation—a 
rather standard charge. Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko warned that playing 
the China card was a “risky game.” The more authoritative pronouncement 


Reprinted from “Current History” Oct, 1981. 
© 1981, by Current History, Inc. 
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signaling a shift in the Soviet position came at the party’s central committee 
plenary meeting in June 1980, which devoted most of its attention to foreign 
policy, in addition to announcing the dates and agenda of the 26th party 
congress. 

The June plenum featured a short speech by Brezhnev, in which he only 
touched on some major themes, an unpublished “report” by Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, and a final resolution laying out the general guidelines for the 
post-Afghan period.'! The plenum resolution was straightforward in its con- 
clusions.and recommendations, with a call to increase the Soviet defense effort; 
a warning of the dangers in the United States-Chinese rapprochement; and a 
commitment of sorts to maintain detente. In short, Soviet leaders began to see 
the possibility of a more profound shift in American policy and to take some 
precautionary steps, but without enunciating a new basic foreign policy line. 

One reason for this hesitation was uncertainty about the American election 
campaign, not only about its outcome, but also about which candidate might 
best serve Soviet interests. Early in the campaign, before the primaries had gone 
very far, Soviet leaders called Republican candidate Ronald Reagan a “double 
dyed reactionary,”? but as the future President’s candidacy gained in credibility 
Soviet leaders were more circumspect. American visitors were told of Soviet 
perplexity over Reagan.’ Brezhnev publicly described the international situation 

s “rather complicated” in late August, but added reassuringly that 


one should believe that sooner or later United States leaders too will again come to.. .[the] 
conclusion [that they could not deal with the Soviet Union from positions of strength].4 


Soviet resentment of President Carter was obvious in Soviet propaganda, but 
Soviet leaders did not noticeably warm to the Reagan candidacy. 

In keeping with Leninist orthodoxy, the Soviet leaders drew little distinction 
between candidates, even if privately they had their prejudices and preferences. 
Izvestia, for example, claimed in September that the two candidates “have erased 
their last distinguishing features and have been transformed into political 
twins.’ 


Waiting for Reagan 


In any case, once the election was over the Soviets reverted to-a familiar 
pattern: pointed gestures and overtures toward the President-elect. Since the 
death of Joseph Stalin, all American Presidents have been subjected to this same 
treatment, a genefal offer to wipe the slate clean. Thus, on the eve of the anni- 
versary of the October revolution, Soviet Premier Nikolai Tikhonov said that the 
Soviet leaders would like to hope that the new United States Administration 
would display a constructive approach to “questions of relations between our 
countries,’’® For its part, he insisted, the Soviet Union was motivated by a “high 


1The plenum documents are printed in sores Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), 
Daily Report, Soviet Union, June 24, 1980, p 

2Soviet World Outlook (SWO), vol. 5, ae 8 S Anit 15, 1980), pp. 2-3. 

3Leslie H. Gelb, “Soviet Strategic Choices,” The New York Tima. July 10, 1 

- 4Tass, “Leonid Brezhnev on the International Situation,” speech at Alma ‘Ata, August 2 29, 
1980. Soviet Embassy, ina a Department. 

3SWO, October 15, 1980, p. 2 

6R.W. Apple, Jr., “Soviet Affirms Readiness to Discuss Arms Control, > The New York 
Times, November 7, 1980. 
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sense of responsibility”; the U.S.S.R. was not affected by “time-serving fluc- 
tuations,” and was thus “‘prepared-to reach an understanding.” On November 
18 Brezhnev said that any “constructive steps” taken by the Administration — 
would meet a “positive reaction.” Nevertheless, the Soviet approach was more 
cautious than usual. The election was portrayed more as a defeat for Carter than 
as a victory for Reagan; Reagan was treated as an ambiguous figure, who might 
face the realities of the international situation but might actually worsen United 
States-Soviet relations. 

The wait and see position gradually assumed more pessimistic overtones: an 
ominous strain in Soviet commentary became more pronounced. On the eve of 
President Reagan’s inauguration, a long article appeared under the name of 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, who seemed slightly to soften the Soviet 
position by holding open the possibility that SALT talks might resume even if 
there were no ratification of the SALT II treaty; similarly, Gromyko hinted at a 
softening of the Soviet terms for negotiating on the NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) plan for deploying new missiles in Europe.’ 

In short, Soviet leaders had covered all their options; whichever direction 
the new President took, the Soviet leaders could claim they had foreseen it and 
prepared for it. In fact, there was probably considerable uncertainty and appre- 
hension in Moscow—especially because within a month after the inauguration 
Soviet leaders would convene their party congress, where major lines of policy 
should normally be laid down by the general secretary. 


The 26th party congress 


By February 26, 1981, when the congress opened, the problems with the 
United States were growing. During February, acerbic statements by leading 
American figures had drawn Soviet rebuttals and counterfire. Despite some 
rumbling in the propaganda organs, however, the thrust of Brezhnev’s perfor- 
mance at the party congress was conciliatory. He unfurled a new eight-point 
peace program, but the remarks that caught public attention concerned his 
interest in a summit meeting with the President. 

- The summit gambit was a shrewd one, catching the United States by sur- 
prise. Brezhnev was appealing to the inherent political attractiveness that summit 
meetings have always held for American Presidents. But such a meeting so early 
in the life of an Administration might serve more than symbolic purposes. 
President Carter had virtually frozen relations; thus if Brezhnev met Reagan, 
this meeting would have the political and psychological effect of cancelling out 
the Carter retaliatory measures and returning to the pre-Afghanistan status quo. 
Lifting the grain embargo might take place at the summit. Moreover, given the 
new Administration’s skepticism over SALT, an early summit might serve as a 
bridge between formal American ratification of the SALT II treaty and a tacit 
continuation of its provisions. In short, at the summit Brezhnev could set a 
more conciliatory tone and perhaps head off a harsher American course. 

But after some fumbling and hesitation, the Reagan Administration realized 
that an unstructured summit would have atmospherics as its principal achieve- 


TTass, January 19, 1981. “Andrei Gromyko on U.S.S.R. Foreign Policy,” Soviet Embassy, 
Information Department. 
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ment. At first Secretary of State Alexander Haig, Jr. said that the Brezhnev pro- 
posals contained “new and remarkable innovations” and that the United States ' 
was “very interested in examining them.” A more considered reaction, however, 
soon appeared, and it was notable for the revival of the strategy of “linkage.” 
Haig called for modification in Soviet conduct and a “climate of greater reci- 
procity and restraint”; he characterized summitry as a special form of diplo- 
macy that required careful and detailed preparations, a view that was ascribed 
to President Reagan: 

It should not be undertaken unless the prospects for success and the outcome of such 

summitry is promising....Merely to have heads of state and government meet just to be 


meeting or to have such meetings result in confrontation is—and we’ve had experience 
with this in the past—perhaps self-defeating in the extreme, and we intend to avoid it.8 


Thus the first sortie in Soviet-American rapprochement collapsed, as the 
Soviets had probably anticipated. If there were to be no dramatic first meeting, 
the relationship would have to revolve more around substance than form. 

Soviet leaders eventually indicated their chagrin and irritation at the failure 
of their peace offensive. At first, the party congress line was emphasized: “peace 
‘had been preserved” was a prominent theme, and the leitmotiv of the Soviet 
congress was to continue the struggle to ‘“‘strengthen and deepen the relaxation 
of tensions.” But gradually the slight optimism engendered by the congress 
began to fade and a harsher tone returned. At the end of President Reagan’s 
first 100 days, Soviet leaders were claiming to see no overall picture and no co- 
herent United States foreign policy, except for a desire to accelerate the arms 
race and switch relations with the Soviet Union to confrontation. 

Ironically, the lifting of the grain embargo apparently had little effect. By 
early May 1981, the new tougher Soviet line was solidifying: Sécretary Haig’s 
speeches were attacked as “rabid anti-Sovietism and anticommunism,” a pre- 
cursor of what was to become a new and harsh denunciation of the United 
© States and a blatant attempt to drive a wedge between the United States and its 
West European allies on the complex issue of theater nuclear weapons (TNF) 
negotiations. 


Arms control 


With SALT talks in abeyance, Soviet leaders concentrated on preventing the 
implementation of the NATO decision of December 1979 to deploy 572 new 
American missiles, including 108 of the longer-range Pershing II ballistic missiles 
and 464 new ground-launched cruise missiles, beginning about 1983. Soviet 
leaders had themselves to blame for this turn of events: it was their major 
buildup of a new intermediate-range SS-20 missile, with three separate MIRVed* 
warheads, that provided the impetus and rationale for the NATO decision. 
Nevertheless; Soviet leaders have made a major diplomatic effort to preserve 
their own SS-20 force, which had grown to about 250 launchers by mid-1981, 
and to slow down if not stop the NATO counterarmament. 

Until the mid-1970s, the role of Europe in Soviet military strategy appeared 
to be fairly straightforward: Europe was a hostage against American conduct 


8U.S. Department of State, “Secretary Haig’s Press Conference,” February 27, 1981. 
*Multiple Independently Targeted Reentry Vehicles. 
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and policy. Faced with a massive American strategic superiority, the Soviet 
Union could compensate in Europe by exploiting its preponderance in conven- 
tional ground forces, and by deploying a large theater missile force. For 20 years, 
Soviet leaders were able to brandish a force of about 700 MRBMs and 
IRBMs.** Whatever the United States-Soviet central strategic balance might 
be, Europe was nevertheless under an ambiguous Soviet nuclear threat from 
weapons that could not conceivably threaten the United States. 

This regional imbalance was to a great extent academic. It gave some credi- 
bility to Soviet coercive diplomacy during the Berlin crises of 1958-1962, but 
there was a strong, continuing belief that the Soviet Union was in fact deterred 
from resorting to nuclear use in the European theater. The United States could 
counter with theater forces or escalate to intermediate-range weapons, or even 
threaten to use central systems. This was both the theory and the reality. 

Despite a certain technical obsolescence, the Soviet intermediate-range force 
was reduced only slightly throughout the 1960s. And in this early period, Soviet 
arms control policy for theater weapons was transparent but persistent. Nuclear 
weapons were to be banned in Central Europe and in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans and the Indian Ocean; nuclear free zones would encircle the U.S.S.R., 
but Soviet forces capable of reaching into and beyond these zones would be 
immune. 

Western concern over Soviet theater forces began to recede in the 1960s, 
however, even though the balances remained highly favorable to Moscow. 
SALT and prior political negotiations, especially the German treaties and the 

“MBER negotiations}, served to mitigate fears and concerns about the strategic 
balance in Europe. The United States had a large tactical air force available to 
NATO, and the United States also reassigned a larger number of warheads from 
its sea-based SLBMİt force to European control through SACEUR (Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe). The progress of “detente” seemed to lessen‘ the 
worries over the lack of Western forces that could actually “balance” Soviet 
missiles and bomber forces in European Russia. Events finally intruded on this 
relative lethargy: 

Most important, of course, was the growing recognition in Europe that there was a 
strategic “equilibrium” between the superpowers that inevitably made regional 
balances far more sensitive and precarious; 

It was also becoming apparent that United States theater forces.were being dragged 
into the SALT H negotiations, albeit haphazardly, in the various proposed bargains 
about American cruise missiles and Soviet Backfire bombers. 


In 1976-1977, the Soviet Union began to deploy the SS-20, a new, light, 
solid-fuel missile designed for mobility—in effect a qualitative leap forward. The 
SS-20 was a logical progression: whereas the European theater had once com- 
` pensated for Soviet weaknesses, it now offered certain offensive advantages. As 
strategic parity was achieved, the Soviet Union’s theater force assumed a new 


**Medium-Range Ballistic Missiles and Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missiles. 
{Mutual Balanced Force Reduction. 
+}Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missiles. 
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role. Large Soviet theater forces could theoretically neutralize NATO’s resort to 
the escalatory ladder. The SS-20 was not only more survivable but also more 
accurate; thus it offered several new targeting options to the Soviets. No Ameri- 
can weapons system stationed in Europe could threaten the SS-20. NATO was 
inevitably led to consider new theater systems to redress both the military and 
psychological balance. 

The NATO decision of December 1979 was highly vulnerable to Soviet 
exploitation. Its political underpinnings were weak; the Germans contrived a 
scheme to soften the impact of their own decision by virtually giving a veto to 
Belgium and the Netherlands, two nations beset with internal political problems. 
And the link between deployments and negotiations with the East was too 
strong; deployments could not be easily undertaken so long as negotiations held 
some promise. i 

The Soviet campaign was almost a classic. At first there were dire threats 
interspersed with vague hints that the issues might be negotiable. Even before the 
signing of SALT II, Brezhnev called for talks about medium-range missiles (in 
March 1979).9 But with SALT II in hand, Gromyko speculated that folding 
medium-range missiles into SALT HI might so complicate the talks that they 
would take seven or eight years, thus extending beyond the time frame of SALT 
II. As NATO moved toward a decision, Brezhnev announced the withdrawal of 
20,000 troops and some tanks from East Germany and offered to “reduce the 
number of medium-range nuclear means” if the NATO deployment was com- 
pletely stopped.. Then Gromyko insisted that if NATO made adecision to deploy, 
it would “destroy” the basis for any negotiations. 

Soviet leaders claimed that the NATO decision had to be revoked or at least 
“officially suspended.” But after West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s 
visit to Moscow in June 1980, the new Soviet position held that talks could begin 
“even before” the ratification of SALT II; in those talks, both missiles and 
American forward-based systems would have to be discussed “‘simultaneously”’ 
and in an “‘organic connection.” The Soviet Union publicly dropped any con- 
sideration of British and French forces as a “concession.” In short, Soviet 
leaders tried three different tactics: to force the immediate cancellation of the 
NATO decision; to establish cancellation as a precondition to negotiations; or 
to demand cancellation to accompany United States-Soviet bilateral discussion 
outside the “framework” of SALT III. Finally, the Soviet Union dropped its 
preconditions and entered negotiations in October 1980, no doubt in part 
worried about a Reagan election victory and the demise of SALT. 

In general, Soviet leaders argued: (1) there is a military-strategic equilibrium 
between the two blocs; (2) the United States, nonetheless, is trying to “correct” 
this balance through military deployments in various regional balances; and 
(3) NATO’s decision to deploy new missiles is not routine modernization, but 
the creation of a “qualitatively new threat,” i.e., an effort to change the strategic 
situation in Europe in NATO’s favor. 

It follows (as the argument proceeds) that the Soviet Union cannot tolerate 


 9Soviet and Western statements can be found in U.S. House of Representatives, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. “The Modernization of NATO’s Long-Range Theater Nuclear Forces,” 
December 31, 1980. 
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this; thus it offers two choices: (1) to reach a contractual confirmation of the 
existing state of military parity, i.e., through negotiation that could limit or even 
reduce “‘very considerably” medium-range missiles and American forward-based 
systems but without upsetting the established military balance; or (2) a new 
European arms race. 

As for the linkage between theater nuclear force (TNF) negotiations and the 
fate of SALT, the Soviet tactic has been to substitute TNF negotiations for 
SALT, a position that has found some support in West Europe. Thus at the 
party congress Brezhnev more or less accepted the failure of SALT II per se, 
while urging negotiations to preserve the “positive elements” of SALT. He 
shifted his emphasis to the European theater, where he proposed to extend the 
“confidence-building measures” to European Russia and introduced a missile 
moratorium, while adding a “qualitative” moratorium as well.!° 

Brezhnev modified his position in July 1981 in talks with former West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt, suggesting that “preparations” but not actual 
deployments could continue in NATO. One can only speculate on the impact in 
NATO had Brezhnev offered to halt the buildup.of SS-20s in October 1979. 
Given the hesitation and reluctance in Europe, he probably could have signifi- 
cantly affected NATO’s decisions. Indeed, Soviet consternation about NATO’s 
decisions fails to ring true; for over two years the Soviet Union could have 
broached the question of theater weapons bilaterally to the United States, to 
NATO, to Germany, or even in SALT. The failure to do so and the subsequent 
acceleration of the SS-20 deployment strongly suggest that the Soviet Union is 
determined to have a major missile force targeted against Europe in any case. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet diplomatic campaign began to pay off. It had the 
effect of generating major political pressures in Europe against any new nuclear 
deployments, feeding pacifist and neutralist sentiment, especially in Germany 
and the low countries, At the NATO meeting in May the new American Adminis- 
tration reconfirmed the dual-track NATO decision of negotiations and deploy- 
ments, and by July the Administration was proposing another round of talks to 
begin before the end of 1981. This, of course, implied that the SALT II pro- 
visions would not be killed in the interim; so the Soviets had succeeded in a 
salvage operation, mainly by exploiting European apprehensions over a new 
cold war. : 


Third World conflicts 


If the Soviet Union enjoyed temporary siiccess in returning arms control 
issues to the center of United States-Soviet relations, it still had to deal with the 
Reagan Administration’s insistence that such issues had to be linked to the 
broader question of Soviet conduct, especially in the Third World. Well before the 
Reagan Administration took office, the Soviet Union had mounted a counter- 
offensive against the condemnation of its invasion of Afghanistan. Soviet leaders 
took the simple and disarming position that they were willing to negotiate about 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops once the “causes” for the original intervention 
were removed, i.e., no outside interference. This was patently unacceptable asa 


10L.I. Brezhnev, Report of the Central Committee of Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
to the 26th Congress. Novosti, pamphlet in English, pp. 21-22. 
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serious basis for any negotiation, so the Soviet Union gradually constructed a 
more elaborate context for discussing Afghanistan: either as a separate issue, 
focusing on superpower guarantees for the Afghan regime, or as part of a broad- 
er settlement of Persian Gulf issues, including removal of United States naval 
and air forces from the general area (as foreshadowed in Brezhnev’s visit to 
India in December and his proposal to demilitarize the Indian Ocean), 

Soviet leaders saw the issue as one for the two superpowers; but while the 
“international aspects” of the Afghan question could be discussed, Afghan- 
istan’s internal affairs could not. In other words, the acceptance of the puppet 
regime of Babrak Karmal was the entry price to any serious negotiations. When 
British Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington tested this position in conversations 
in Moscow in early July, he found little if any flexibility in the Soviet insistence 
that the Karmal regime had to be recognized as the starting point, and had to be 
involved in the actual negotiations. This, of course, was unacceptable to the 
West. A long-term Soviet occupation of Afghanistan seemed more and more 
certain. 

Despite its rigidity on Afghanistan, Soviet leaders saw that they would con- 
front repeated demands to discuss their conduct in general, and that the Reagan 
Administration would be tempted to make the issue of linkage a precondition to 
negotiations. The Soviet Union, of course, rejects “linkage” of issues Western 
style, but in practice the Soviets are masters of linking issues. Soviet leaders 
countered the potential linkage issues in a Brezhnev speech of April 27, propos- 
ing that the United States and the Soviet Union arrive at an agreement on a 
new “code of rules of conduct” that would include five principles:'! (1) non- 
interference in internal affairs, (2) respect for territorial integrity, (3) recognition 
of the rights of each African, Asian and Latin American state to “equal partici- 
pation” in international life, (4) recognition of the sovereignty of these states 

- over their natural resources and (5) respect for nonalignment. 

At first glance, the new Soviet principles, though a familiar Soviet device, 
seemed to be an offer to negotiate a settlement of the Third World conflict that 
had damaged United States-Soviet relations in Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan 
and other states. It also seemed responsive to the Reagan-Haig interest in a code 
of restraint. But on examination of the Soviet interpretation, strong doubts 
emerged, The Soviet Union claimed the five principles meant: (1) the dbandon- 
ment of any interference in Afghanistan, (2) return of the “Arab lands” taken 
by Israel, (3) an end to threats against Cuba, (4) the elimination of a Western 
presence in the Persian Gulf, and (5) renunciation of the policy of “cobbling 
together military establishments” and bases at the expense of the sovereignty of 
developing countries. In short, the Soviet Union suggested that the United 
States respect the status quo, withdraw its military forces from the Gulf area, 
and permit the continuation of Soviet support for “liberation” movements. 

Despite the patently one-sided interpretations offered by Moscow, the fact of 
the proposal, i.e., the willingness to begin a dialogue on 2 code of conduct in the 
Third World, was a bow toward the American position. To be sure, it was a 
mechanism designed to deflect any serious negotiations, but it reflected a recog- 


1LSWO, May 15, 1981. 
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nition that any relationship with the United States-would have to take into 
account the incompatibility of pursuing detente in arms control talks and in 
Europe, and an aggressive, exploitative Soviet offensive elsewhere. The Reagan 
Administration had reestablished linkage as a principle of superpower relations, 
and the Soviet leaders were grudgingly acknowledging this new fact of inter- 
national political life while trying to rob it of lasting significance. ‘The issue 
remained at the top of the new Soviet-American agenda. 


The new uncertainties 


_ In addition to the more traditional security and geopolitical issues that affect 
United States-Soviet relations, newer uncertainties seem likely to play a greater 
role in the 1980s. 

First, of course, is thè Polish crisis. Both the Carter and Reagan Adminis- 
trations made it clear that Soviet military intervention would have the most 
serious consequences for United States-Soviet relations and for international 
politics as a whole. Soviet leaders are realistic enough to recognize this as a 
potent factor. While they might think that European fears of wat would soon 
force a return to a pre-invasion normality, Americans would view the situation 
differently. There is a large Polish-American population in the United States; 
and Poland as the initial victim of World War IL enjoys considerable emotional 
support in the United States and Europe. And finally, Soviet intervention in 
Poland would be the first major challenge to a new American Administration that 
has a strong anti-communist record. 

These reasons, of course, would not override the Soviet Union’s vital interest 
in preserving its empire in East Europe and containing the infection of free 
institutions that is developing in Poland. But Soviet leaders have been hesitant if 
not divided. Thus the Polish crisis casts a long shadow over East-West relations 
and relations between Washington and Moscow. Soviet intervention could 
poison the prospects for any improvement. 

Assuming, however, that the Polish crisis is handled without military force 
(a debatable assumption), a second major uncertainty flows from a-change in 
Soviet leadership, which could well occur during President Reagan’s incum- 
bency. 

~ As time passes and the Soviet succession decision is postponed or deferred, it 
seems likely that maintaining continuity will be increasingly difficult. Had 
Brezhnev stepped aside in the last two years, the governing coalition of elders— 
Mikhail Suslov, Andrei Kirilenko, Andrei Gromyko, Dimitri Ustinov, Yuri 
Andropov—would probably have managed to maintain Brezhnevism without ` 
_ Brezhnev. But this may be more and more difficult; some of this group will leave 
“for various reasons; the Politburo will gradually need new blood. The unique 
confirmation of the entire Politburo and candidates without change at the party 
congress underlines the leadership’s reluctance to initiate the painful and un- 
certain process of changing leaders and generations. 

Whatever the outcome of the succession, the Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
must work with a third uncertainty: the increasingly intractable economic situ- 
ation. The Polish crisis shows that the status quo cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely. But inside the Soviet Union the process of economic reform cari never be 
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divorced from politics. If Soviet leaders are determined to avoid economic 
reform and experimentation in order to overcome the looming crisis of slow 
growth and declining productivity, then they will be increasingly under pressure 
to turn to Europe, the United States and Japan for economic support, credits, 
trade and technology. 

This suggests a more conciliatory foreign policy. And if this is unacceptable, 
then a new leadership will have to contemplate the consequences of a period of: 
economic stringencies that might even weaken the Soviet defense ‘effort.!? 
Foreseeing this Soviet crisis some observers fear that Soviet leaders will be 
tempted to embark on a foreign adventure, taking advantage of what may be an 
optimal period of Soviet military power. This dariger cannot be discounted. 

Soviet fears may be aggravated by the continuing rapprochement between . 
China and the United States, which may soon include some form of military co- 
operation. This was almost certainly anticipated in Moscow some time ago, 
when the American Secretary of Defense Harold Brown and his Chinese counter- 
part exchanged visits.'? And the Reagan Administration’s confirmation of this 
general policy (after speculation that Sino-American relations might decline over 
the Taiwan issue) solidified Soviet fears that what the Soviet Union is facing in 
the 1980s is encirclement: a new alliance comprised of the United States, China, 
Japan and West Europe. 

This dangerous prospect for the Soviet kada constitutes the main 
strategic problem facing the U.S.S.R.: how to: break up this coalition of the 
world’s great powers. Thus far.the Soviet strategy has been to offer a continuing 
detente to Europe, hoping to inhibit European collaboration with such a coali- 
tion and to keep the door slightly ajar for China. While not abandoning this 
tactic, Moscow must also soberly consider how to deal with an American 
Administration that has placed. Soviet-American relations at the heart of its 
foreign policy, but which seems determined to approach these relations from a 

“position of strength.’ 

How Soviet leaders intend to respond i is not at all clear. A new strategic 
confidence has been growing incrementally over the past 15 years in the Soviet 
Union; beginning with the Angola intervention, a far more assertive Soviet be- -` 
havior developed in the late 1970s. This reflects not merely Soviet judgment 
about technical facts, i.e., missile warheads, but a new calculation about the 
general “correlation of forces;” evident in both theoretical pronouncements 
and in Soviet conduct. , 

Yet if Soviet leaders calculate on the basis of a broad correlation of forces ' 
‘and not simply on a narrow ratio of weapons, they cannot ignore the geo- 
political problems on their frontiers—in Poland and Afghanistan and China. | 
They face situations that have high political costs, involve long-term political- ` 
military and economic burdens, and threaten the security of their supply lines 
and flanks. And they raise a challenge to their recently acquired strategic con- 
fidence. A superpower bogged ‘down in efforts to shore up its immediate weak-, 


12See the discussion by Myron Rush, “The Soviet Military Buildup and the Coming 
Succession: A Review Essay,” International Security, Spring, 1981, p. 169. 

13See Zbigniew Brzezinski interview with Takashi Oka in Christian Science Monitor, 
July 20, 1981, p. 3. 
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ness and driven by fears of encirclement may be entering a period of decline. 

This latter judgment requires a careful examination. It has become a ritual in ` 
the West to say that the Soviet system offers no ideological attraction, is politi- 
cally and economically weak and therefore relies on military power. This is true, 
but it is misleading. Soviet weaknesses have not yet been demonstrated in any 
historically valid’ sense. The Soviet economy is an enormously strong machine, 
capable of providing for its needs and therefore far less vulnerable to inter- 
national currents than its Western counterparts. 

Ideologically, the Soviet system lost its appeal long ago. None of the develop- 
ing countries have been attracted by the Soviet model, but many have been 
intrigued with the Leninist system of building political power and authority. 
Finally, it has been the patronage of a great power rather than Soviet ideology 
that has attracted Angola, Ethiopia, Yemen and others. ; 

The importance of Soviet military power remains, and not because all else 

. has failed.'* It is important precisely because the Soviet leaders believe that mili- 
tary power is decisive in international affairs and is the prerequisite for advanc- 
ing political goals. Major turning points in Soviet history have been reached by 
military means: the civil war, the German invasion, the Hungarian uprising, 
and the Prague spring. In confronting the United States in an era of American 
nuclear monopoly, Stalin maintained huge conventional forces. In an era of 
United States missile preponderance, Nikita Khrushchev countered with large 
medium-range missile forces in Europe. In the era of strategic competition, 
Soviet leaders have demonstrated a determination to build massive forces, at 
least equal to their opponents and enemies. The Red Army saved the Soviet 
Union from the brink of extinction 40 years ago, and it remains the means to 
global power. There is little reason for the next generation of Soviet leaders to 
regard military strength differently. This is a central issue between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, as the two superpowers begin the process of 
determining a new relationship for the decade of the 1980s. oO 





MSee especially Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1980), p. 264. 
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A Certain Idea of Man: 
The Democratic Revolution 
and its Future 


By ALEXANDER M. HAIG, JR. 


US. Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig made the 
following address before the Berlin Press Association on 
September 13, 1981. 


idea of man.” Twenty years ago, the construction of the Berlin Wall gave 

the world dramatic evidence of one view of the human condition. This 
year, as we mark the 20th anniversary of that Wail, I want to discuss another 
concept of man, the one we cherish—the one we are pledged to defend. 

Our idea of man begins with, is founded upon, and could not exist without 
a deep respect for the rights of the individual—rights such as freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of religion, and the freedom to choose. 

A free man is a creative man. Civilization flourishes when artists and 
scientists, philosophers and poets, scholars and workers can develop their 
talents undisturbed. The ability of free men to work together, whether in politi- 
cal parties, press associations, free enterprises, or labor unions is essential to the 
creativity of a free society. It is also the best basis for sustained economic 
_ growth. 

But history has taught that there is a fine line between the liberty to create 
and the license to destroy. The democracies of the West are therefore constantly 
searching for the proper balance between liberty and license, between responsi- 
bility and recklessness. This creative tension keeps our legal and political insti- 
tutions alive and vigorous. 

A pluralistic society with a balance between individual freedom and the 
common good is in itself a revolutionary idea. Democracy has enabled us to 
create unprecedented opportunities for our citizens. But democracy is also the 
heritage of all men. The idea of man as a creative and responsible individual has 
given a distinctive- shape to modern history. Repeated attempts at repression 
have left it stronger and more appealing than ever. I believe that the democratic 
revolution, with its proof in the performance of our own societies, is the best 
hope for human progress. The democracies of the West have a unique privilege 
—and a compelling obligation—to promulgate their own revolutionary doctrine 
throughout the world. l 

What is the condition of the democratic revolution today? What is its future? 
Let us face reality. We are beset by a multiple challenge to our idea of man: 

e First, the danger of a loss of faith in the capabilities of democratic societies 
to deal with the challenges of the eighties; 


A EUROPEAN philosopher once wrote that “all politics imply a certain 
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e Second, the danger of adopting a double standard toward international 
behavior; 

o Third, the dangér of posing a false dichotomy between the desire for 
continued social progress and the need to expend resources in defense of the 
West. 


The loss of faith 


Today, throughout our Alliance, both the quality of our societies and the 
future of our trans-Atlantic relationship are being hotly debated. This is neither 
unusual nor unhealthy. Democracies have never been short of critics, and the 
Atlantic Alliance, a free association of nations, has always been distinguished by 
the exchange of opinions. ; 

Nonetheless, both the substance and tone of our debates of late have begun 
to take a disturbing turn. 

e Too many are prophesying a future devoid of hope, 

e Too many are denigrating democracy as weak and indecisive, unable to 
cope with the challenge of the eighties, and 

e The ever-present critics of NATO are once again acting as though the 
Alliance were about to crumble. 

Every healthy society goes through periods of the most arduous soul-search- 
ing. But when this becomes compulsive, an end in itself, dire consequences 
inevitably follow. Excessive introspection, as the American people have sadly 
learned, paralyzes the will and thereby threatens the peace. On such occasions, - 
we must remind ourselves of our values. We must work to restore the balance . 
in.society that makes for creativity. And we must be careful not to cross the 


’ fine line between liberty and license, That betrays the promise of freedom: 


e Democracy and the rule of law cannot survive if we are not prepared to 
defend them. 

e Pluralism cannot work if the interests of one group are advanced at the 
expense of the common good. 

e Society cannot advance if violence and sabotage come to be regarded as 
legitimate methods of achieving personal and political goals. 

Excessive introspection and pessimism offer no solution to our problems. 


‘We must adopt, instead, a more tolerant and optimistic attitude. Despite its 


difficulties, democracy alone, of all the world’s political systems, honors the 
diversity of man. Democracy alone, despite its defects, nurtures the creativity 
of man, and democracy alone safeguards those rights that enable the individual - 
and his society to grow in peace. That is why our Alliance has always been able 
to surmount its problems. We believe in the genius of the individual. 

Berlin is a good place to strengthen faith in democratic pluralism. This 
thriving city is a superb example of the success of the West. But there is an alter- 
native on the other side of the Berlin Wall. It is a sad spectacle: a revolution 
that has lost its appeal. Slogans that once moved men now bore them. Institu- 
tions that purportedly offered hope for millions instead oppress them. Cynicism 
and pessimism are pervasive; writers, artists, poets, philosophers—the creative 
spirits of society—have fled westward in unprecedented numbers, unable to be 
heard in their own countries. The people of Poland today are engaged in a 
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danger-fraught effort to extend the boundaries of freedom so long denied 
them. 

Armed with this perspective, what have we in the West to apologize for? 
There is concrete evidence throughout Europe today that offers hope for the 
democratic revolution. The people of Greece, Spain, and Portugal have, over 
the past decade, affirmed before the world that individual rights and democracy 
are the keys to the future. Their optimism and defense of diversity are widely 
admired and deserving of support. 


The double standard 


There is a second danger to the democratic revolution today that must be 
confronted. I detect a growing double standard in the West toward appropriate 
norms of international behavior: one is a super-critical standard applied to: 
those who cherish diversity, tolerate dissent, and seek peaceful change. 

e The Soviet Union has occupied Afghanistan since 1979. The Afghans’ 
religion, culture, and national life are in danger of destruction. One-fifth of the 
entire nation has been exiled. The people of Afghanistan cherish their freedom. 
They are not going to give up their struggle. But why are the voices of con- 
science among us which cry out against this aggression so muted? 

ə Vietnam, which inspired such widespread concern in the West not long 
ago, has enslaved its southern populations, has seized Kampuchea and now 
threatens the peace of Southeast Asia. 

e Libya, a country which finances terror and assassinations in countries far 
from its borders, has invaded and occupied its neighbor Chad and calls it 
“unification.” 

e Where are the demonstrations against these outrages? 

e The phrase “national liberation” has been used to justify international 
terror and violence. Can a nation be liberated when its people are deprived of 
liberty? Can a nation be free when its independence is subordinate to the will 
of a foreign power? Can a people be uplifted when innocent civilians are the 
targets of terror? 

e Despite its professions of peace and good will, the Soviet Union has 
engaged in an enormous military buildup beyond all requirements of self- 
defense. It has, as well, armed and encouraged its proxies to promote violent 
change that serves its strategic objectives. All of this has occurred despite con- 

_ tinuing efforts by the West for arms control and a relaxation of tensions. Where 
are the protests against such Soviet actions? 

Democracies invariably expect more of themselves than of their adversaries. 
Our openness, our free press, our democratic institutions subject our actions to 
a relentless criticism that they do not experience. - 

This is a source of strength and health for democracies. But when it paralyzes 
essential efforts to defend freedom, as it did in the 1930s, not only freedom, but 
peace too, is endangered. 

It is Soviet tanks, not NATO’s defense against those tanks, that threaten the 
peace of Europe. It is the rapid expansion of Soviet nuclear weaponry in the 
European theater that has forced NATO to respond. We have made clear that 
we are equally prepared to respond in a positive way to Soviet restraint. We 
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would welcome the reduction of armaments on both sides. But the hopes for 
such reductions will be doomed if our people succumb to a double standard 
that falsely blames the troubled state of the world not on aggression but on the 
effort to defend against it. é 

When democracies become too feeble or too fearful to resist aggressive 
dictatorships, then who is there to defend democracy? To us here today, children 
of the 20th century, this is more than a rhetorical question. Are we going to be 
blind again? 

Once more, terror and intimidation are being used to silence those who 
speak out; once more attacks on synagogues and churches have become the 
instrument of perverted political causes; once more a totalitarian regime is 
invoking the slogans of self-determination to advance its imperial ambitions. 
And at the very time when the United States is being accused of delay on arms 
control, others appear to be violating one of the oldest arms control agreements 
—that prohibiting the use of toxins. 

For some time now, the international community has been alarmed by 
continuing reports that the Soviet Union and its allies have been using lethal 
chemical weapons in Laos, Kampuchea, and Afghanistan. As a result of this 
deep international concern, last fall the United Nations established an impartial 
group of medical and technical experts to investigate the matter. In spite of this 
international attention and action, however, reports of this unlawful and in- 
human activity have continued. We now have physical evidence from Southeast 
Asia which has been analyzed and found to contain abnormally high levels of 
three potent mycotoxins—poisonous substances not indigenous to the region 
and which are highly toxic to man and animals. 

The use in war of such toxins is prohibited by the 1925 Geneva Protocol and 
related rules of customary international law; their very manufacture for such 
purposes is strictly forbidden by the 1975 Biological Weapons Convention. 
We are, therefore, taking steps to ensure that this evidence is called to the atten- 
tion of states and that it is provided to both the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and to the group of experts investigating this problem under his 
auspices. Tomorrow, in my capital; the United States will have more to say on 
this subject. 


Social progress versus defense 


Once again, the double standard threatens to impose blinders on our view 
of the world. The democratic revolution is impugned and_criticized. A forgiving 
and accepting eye is turned toward adversaries. But this assault is not without 
cost. The Western Alliance either shares the vision of a world of peaceful change 
where international disputes are settled without resort to force, or it is no 
alliance. If we become divided on the basic question of our purposes, if we 
come to distrust our own motivations, then the future is indeed bleak. As 
Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“Our defense is in the preservation of the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have 
implanted the seeds of despotism around your own doors.” 

There is a third danger to democracy. We are debating today how to prevent 
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the Soviet military buildup from upsetting the balance of power. It is agreed 
by all knowledgeable students that our margin of safety has narrowed. But the 
democracies are torn by the argument that our security will actually be compro- 
mised by greater defense efforts. We are told that the resources required for 
defense will come at the expense of social peace. A dollar more for the military, 
so goes the argument, in my own country as well as here in Europe, is a dollar 
less for welfare, for health, and for other necessary social benefits. 

We have heard this reasoning before. Its premise is a lack of confidence that 
a democratic society can provide for both social progress and an adequate 
defense. Yet the democracies have proven time and time again since the Second 
World War that they can achieve these objectives. The West has been able to 
defend itself. And behind that shield, we have registered extraordinary social 
progress. Clearly, the two are complementary. If we are not prepared to defend 
ourselves, then we shall lose the chance to reform our societies, and if we are 
not prepared to seek social justice, then we shall lose the will—and the reason 
—to defend ourselves. Austere economic conditions will make our task un- 
usually difficult over the next few years. Nevertheless, we dare not cast aside 
the lessons of history. 

I cannot, here today, ignore the question of a realistic approach to arms 
control. I have said elsewhere that the purpose of arms control must be to 
reduce the risks of war. But arms control does not proceed in a vacuum. It is 
part and parcel of a coherent allied security policy. That policy stresses the 
essential role of balance in the military field as the very basis for successful 
arms control. NATO’s 1979 two-track decision on theater nuclear forces reflects . 
this philosophy. The Soviet SS-20s, as Chancellor Schmidt has pointed out, 
were a Soviet initiative. They are being deployed steadily. They cannot be 
wished away. Nor can a reduction in the threat be negotiated if we lack the 
determination to deny Soviet supremacy. The commencement of formal talks 
on this issue will be high on the agenda of my meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko later this month. These talks can succeed only if NATO 
proceeds with its plans to modernize its theater nuclear forces. 

The willingness to defend our values remains their essential guarantee. 
Surely these are things worth fighting for. The idea of man as a creative and 
‘free individual is worth a fight. 


The future of the democratic revolution 


We have recently observed the 20th anniversary of the Berlin Wall and 
10th anniversary of the signing of the Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin. The 
progress achieved in the decade between these two events was made possible by 
Western determination to maintain the security and the freedom of the city, 
while at the same time seeking practical improvements in the lives of its 
inhabitants. 

The Quadripartite Agreement is a reminder of what East and West can 
achieve by negotiation. And it is a reminder to us that such success can only be 
achieved by Western perseverance and unity. The unity of the Western allies, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berliners themselves, has been one 
of the major reasons for the continued freedom and prosperity of Berlin over 
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the past 35 years. Americans are proud of their role in maintaining the freedom . 
of Berlin and in protecting stability in and around the city. Our commitment 
in Berlin remains one of the cornerstones of American engagement in Europe. 

It has been said before that free Berlin is an island of liberty in a sea of 
totalitarianism. Here there is a free press; on the other side of that hideous wall ' 
there is none. 

Here there is freedom of speech; a few kilometers away there is none. In 
free Berlin, you elect those who are to govern; in East Berlin elections are a 
mockery. And here Berliners are free to assemble and to demonstrate on behaif 
of their beliefs; East Berliriers could not conceive of such liberty. 

Tt has not escaped my notice that my presence here today has brought into 
the streets West Berliners who think less well of me and my country than I 
would wish. In one sense I obviously regret those demonstrations, But in a far 
more important sense, we should all draw deep satisfaction from what they 
tell us about the strength of democracy and the commitment to democratic 
institutions in this part of Berlin. All the anguish, all the struggle, and all the 
determination that the allies, the Federal Republic of Germany, and West 
Berliners have expended over the years to keep this city free have been worth 
the price. 

Many years ago, Voltaire, in speaking of another revolution, said: “T disagree 
with what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” On behalf 
of my country—and on behalf of the several hundreds of thousands of my 
countrymen serving in our armed forces in Europe—let me close by saying that 
even when we disagree with what you say, we are poper to defend to the 
death your right to say it. o 
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Human Rights at “The Core of 
U.S. Foreign Policy’ 


Elliott Abrams, who was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs on 
December 10, 1981 says human rights issues are at the core of 
U.S. foreign policy and he maintains the Reagan 
Administration’s approach is pragmatic and designed to 
produce results. ““The purpose of our effort is precisely that: 
To get results,” Abrams said in an interview as he prepared to 
assume his new post. At 33, Abrams takes over the human 
rights portfolio after heading the Department’s Bureau for 
International Organizations. 


Question: Mr. Secretary, could you outline the Reagan Administration’s 
philosophy concerning the role of human rights in foreign policy? 

Abrams: We consider that human rights issues really are at the core of 
U.S. foreign policy. The purpose of U.S. foreign policy is to defend our liberty 
here in the United States and to promote the case of liberty throughout the 
world. 

The question we face, of course, is how do you go about this? It is, in a 
sense, a tactical question. From country to country and situation to situation, 
the answer varies. The difficult task is to figure out what one can do in any 
individual case that is most likely to be effective. 

But our goal in all of this is to preserve and expand. the frontiers of liberty 
in the world. 

Q: What structural role will you have in policy-making? 

A: There are a number of working groups that deal with human rights 
policy. 

We are required by statute to consider human rights questions whenever 
this country gives economic assistance or security assistance. There are various 
forms of formal mechanisms or interagency groups that allow us to do that. 

In addition, there is the positive side. That is, not attempting to punish 
people in a sense for human rights violations, but attempting to see what we 
can do to eliminate those violations, what we can do to help in a humanitarian 
sense, because it is after all the Bureau of Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

There, the mechanisms are less formal, as you would expect, and it’s really 
a question of getting out there and getting people in the government to cooperate 
on relevant issues. 
© Q: Isit likely that the Madrid review meeting (of the Conference on Security 
` and Cooperation in Europe) will achieve some kind of a final document this year 
which both opens the way to an improved human rights situation in Eastern Europe 
and a broader conference on military security in Europe? 
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A: My understanding is that it is still possible there will be some kind of 
resolution of the difficulties. Of course, time is getting short. But I know that 
efforts are being made and as far as I am aware, people are not giving up yet. 

Q: What specifically would the United States like to see from Madrid that 
would further the human rights provisions of Helsinki? 

A: Idon’t want to get too specific about the details. Our ‘basic position is 
that we have got to move ahead rather than backward at Madrid on the question 
of human rights. We have got to be sure that any document that comes out is 
at least as forthcoming on human rights as the original documents that came 
out of Helsinki. And one does think, for example, of questions about family 
reunification as elementary humanitarian considerations. 

So, one could debate what exactly would have to be the components of such 
a package. But the principle, I think, is clear. There has got to be what everyone 
recognizes as a forward movement. 

Q: How does a country’s performance in the human rights area affect U.S. 
assistance and cooperation? : 

A: The law forbids us from giving economic assistance to countries that 
are gross and consistent violators of human rights. What tends to happen, of 
course, is not that a country is denounced as a gross and consistent violator, 
but instead the question does not arise because we do not give them aid. The 
same thing is true in the area of security assistance. 

In security assistance, there is an escape clause that allows us to say that the 
situation in that country is so important for our national security that we should 
be giving security assistance anyway. 

What tends to happen, keeping in mind the commitment of the American 
people to human rights and the importance which Congress gives to this issue, 
is that we take a look at a country’s requests or needs for economic and security 
assistance. Then we see whether we in the Department of State think that it is 
sensible to move forward with this, think that it will meet with positive responsé 
in the public at large and on Capitol Hill, and whether we think that we can, 
in good conscience, go ahead with such a sale or licensing or vote in the World 
Bank. There are many ways that these questions come up. 

Q: The question of human rights violations has come up in the use of the 
international financial institutions, such as the World Bank and the IMF, in 
providing funding to some countries. What can we do to regulate the flow of that 
kind of aid? 

A: Your question points to something that is worth mentioning. And that 
is that the United States has one of the most forthcoming human rights policies 
of any country in the world. In this country, this issue is very controversial and 
people sometimes think that the Administration i is not doing enough on human 
tights. 

The fact is that we do more for human rights, I think, than any other govern- 
- ment on the face of the earth. 

Your question points that up because the fact is often when we abstain on a 
loan in one of these international institutions, the loan goes through anyway. 
Sometimes it is withdrawn without a vote because people don’t want to have 
to demonstrate that the United States is not going to support them. 
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Of course, we don’t control these institutions. We have influence in them, 
but we do not control any of them. So the question becomes one of what is the 
attitude toward human rights questions of some of the other major economic 
powers in the world, the most highly industrialized countries? And in most 
cases, I would say, that they pay much less attention to human rights questions 
than does the Government of the United States. Their own populations some- 
times don’t seem to recognize this. They seem to think that the United States 
is recalcitrant on human rights issues whereas, in fact, we are in the forefront. 
So I think the answer for those who are interested in human rights and would 
like to see the international financial institutions take a more forward position, 
is to organize in their own countries, is to get human rights groups of the sort 
that we have in the United States or interest in their parliaments such as we 
have in Congress. 

Q: How does the Reagan Administration’s approach to human rights differ 
_ from that of its predecessor? Has there been an “easing up” on human rights? 

A: I think this Administration takes what I would call a more pragmatic 
view on how we deal with human rights issues and get results. The purpose of 
our effort is precisely that: to get results—whether it’s getting people out of 
jail or stopping police misbehavior. There are many possible alternatives. 

The question is: What do you do that works? I would say, and I think this 
view is widespread in the Administration, that the Carter Administration all 
too often spoke out in the strongest possible public terms and therefore did 
not achieve results. 

In the case of many countries, if we can approach them through diplomatic 
channels, we will get a pretty decent response. Whereas if we go out and 
denounce a government, the attitude of that government frequently and not 
surprisingly, is one of “We are not going to get pushed around by the United 
States.” 

In the case of some governments, especially in Third World countries, the 
impact of that kind of attack by the United States has nothing to do with human 
tights. What it does is destabilize and delegitimize the government. If that 
creates more instability and even violence in the country in question, then you 
have hurt human rights rather than helping it. 

So our view is that we do not have a predeliction for or against quiet diplo- 
macy or public statements or anything else. 

To us once the goal is clear, and it is to improve the human rights situation 
wherever we can, we are very flexible on tactics. We take a look at each situation 
and try to decide what works. 

It is true that because we speak out less frequently, publicly, itan the Carter 
Administration, we are open to the charge that we are not working hard on 
human rights. And it’s a very hard charge to defend against because if we an- 
nounce to everybody what we are doing, we have undercut our own efforts. 
That is the price that you pay for having an effective diplomatic program. And 
it’s a price we are willing to pay because we are not so much interested in the 
reputation we acquire as we are in doing the work that needs to be done. 

Q: Since the Helsinki Accords were signed in 1975 there have been both 
severe public rhetoric and a consistent effort in quiet diplomacy on the part of the 
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Administrations that have been in office and by members of Congress to convince 
the Soviets to improve the human rights situation of their own people. But there 
has been little visible progress. What approach will the Administration take with 
the Soviets in the coming.months? —. 

A: I think that there isn’t much terribly new that can be done. There are 
many contributions that the Helsinki meeting made. And one of them, over the 
course of time, may have been to show more and more people in Europe just 
how willing the Soviets were to sign the Helsinki agreement and immediately 
and consistently ignore it and violate it. I don’t really know what we can do ` 
that is terribly different from what all of the European governments and we 
have been doing over the past years, which is to bring to beara combination of 
public and private pressures on the Soviets to decrease in some sense their 
human rights violations. 

The record of achievement has not been good. I think we have to acknowl- 
edge that. I don’t think there are any magic formulas. It seems to me that all 
we can do is to press on and to publicize as‘much as is possible Soviet human 
tights violations. 

It is apparent to me, from what I read in the papers about political develop- 
ments in Europe, that many people still are insufficiently familiar with the 
Soviet human rights record. And it seems to me that the greatest weakness the 
Soviets have is publicity, that is, letting people in Europe know precisely what 
they are doing. I think nothing will have more impact than that, and so I would 
think that we would want to make every effort to bring the largest possible 
searchlight to bear so that Soviet behavior can be seen clearly throughout 
Europe. 

Q: Does this mean that you will get into specific cases or will you be talking 
about the Soviet record in general, or both? 

A: I would say we will be doing both. Again the tactical question is one 
on which we hope to be flexible. But I think you have got to do both, because if 
you talk only at the level of generality you are always challenged. It is important 
to be able'to cite specific cases, of a priest who is in prison for distributing Bibles 
‘or a teacher who loses his job because he does something the government 

. doesn’t like. i 

So I think we have got to do both. We have got to talk about specific cases 
and document them. And we have got to show the overall pattern. 

Q: Could you explain the differing approaches to totalitarian and authori- 
tarian governments, and do you subscribe to this difference? 

A: The theory of totalitarianism goes back about 50 years and I think is, 
in a sense, an effort to, ẹxplain the novel political developments of ‘the 20th 
century, namely Soviet communism and fascism in Europe, especially Nazism. 

Both of those, I think, at the theoretical level were understood to be some- 
thing different from traditional dictatorship because they used, for one thing, 
methods that.new technology had made possible, that had never before been 
possible, such as mass Communication. And they tried to mobilize the popula- 
tion to be active politically through mass parties. That had never been true of 
traditional’ autocracies which tried to exclude the populations from political 
activity. i 
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The hallmark of a totalitarian society was that instead of monopolizing 
only the political sector of a country and letting people go their own way with 
respect to their religion or their family or their job, it monopolized all of life. 
And the state provided your housing and your job and it controlled what 
religion you could have and it really took total control, thus the terminology. 

I think that that is a very important concept, theoretically, in explaining the 
difference between, say the Soviet Union, where the state has control of all 
aspects.of life and even intrudes drastically in the area of religion, distinguishing 
that from an old-fashioned autocracy. 

I must say, however, that I think the utility of that distinction as a foreign 
policy. tool is limited. I think that rather than looking at that theoretical 
question, what we will be doing mostly is trying to make the kind of common- 
sense judgments about the level of human rights practices in a country, about 
the number of political dissidents in jail, about murder or torture or physical 
abuses, about the level of freedom of the press or religion. And we will be doing 
that in a very pragmatic, commonsensical way, and basing our judgments 
about a country’s practices on that. 

There is one thing I should add and that is that a country’s human rights 
practices also have an impact, or can have an impact, on neighboring countries. 
In the case, for example, of Cuba, or in the case of Vietnam, those countries 
have not only had horrendous human rights practices with respect to their own 
populations,. but in addition with respect to neighboring populations as a 
' result of aggression or subversion. And that, I think, comes into the human 
rights calculus as well, when a country is actually having a significant and harm- 
ful impact on the human rights situation in nearby countries. 

So we will look at all of this and we will have in mind a number of theoretical 
concerns, but the actual judgments I think are made on a more pragmatic basis. 

Q: Ambassador Kirkpatrick has spoken very strongly recently about a 
double standard in the United Nations human rights organizations. Do you sub- 
scribe to that and could you elaborate? 

A: Yes. We have found throughout the United Nations that some countries 
are the repeated targets of the United Nations attention and abuse and others, 
which-have equally bad or much worse human rights records are almost never 
talked about. This has been true in New York and it has been true especially 
at the U.N. Human Rights Commission in Geneva. 

You would think, if you read the records of the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion for some years, that all of the human rights abuses in the world took 
place in Latin America, that outside of Latin America there was sweetness and, 
light and liberty. Now that, of course,.is not true. . 5 Í 

What happens when the Commission concentrates ‘much too much on one 
geographical area is that it takes on a political cast. Instead: of being a Human 
Rights Commission it becomes a commission of inquest into the porerimens 
of Latin America. 

What we have asked for in the United Nations is that a single standard of 
behavior be applied and that every country be judged by it, so that, the Com- 
‘mission looks not only at Argentina, for example, but at East Germany, or at 
Cuba, or at the Soviet Union itself. ‘ 
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I think we are beginning to nae some success because I think it is clear to 
nonaligned countries and to Western countries that there has beén an imbalance 
in the attention given to different areas of the world. And it is only fair and 
just that the imbalance be righted. 

Q: The chief documentary output of your Bureau has been the annual 
country reports. Are you going to continue that? Will there be any changes? 

A: There will be no very major changes. First of all, the country reports 
on every country in the world are required by statute. But we have no intention 
of attempting to make any change in the statute. Our intention is to continue 
to issue what we consider to be accurate and fair assessments of human rights 
practices in all of these countries. 

Q: Has it been a good idea to put out the reports? 

A: Well, it certainly has created some trouble for us. There is no question 
about that. There are a large number of countries that wonder why the United 
States thinks it has the right to go around judging people. And I understand 
why they would feel that way. I think we would feel the same way if other 
countries did this kind of report. 

Nevertheless, I think that it has turned out to be a good idea because it 
focuses attention on human rights as an issue of importance to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It symbolizes the commitment to human rights of the people and of the 
Congress and of the Executive branch as well. And in that sense, I think that 
it has served us well. 

Q: Are you optimistic, generally, about the human rights trend in the world? 

A: Well, I am not overly optimistic in the short run. That is, I don’t think 
that the next year or two or three is going to see a significant improvement in 
the human rights situation in parts of the world. 

As frequently happens you get an improvement in one country and in the 
next country you have a decrease in human rights performance. 

However, I am fundamentally optimistic because what we have seen on 
every continent is that no people is willing to put up with repression. No matter 
how hard the repression is, we always see, and we have seen it most recently 
now in Poland, that people refuse in the long run to be governed in a repressive 
manner. l 

Everywhere you.look, in all continents, you see signs of people struggling 
against repression and struggling to retain and to expand the liberty which 
they have. 

I don’t think you can ever stop that. It is inherent i in human nature that 
people wish to have the right to run their own lives. And therefore, I think, 
that this struggle will go on and in the long run, I think we will win it. Oo 





The Poet of the Polish Diaspora 


“Last summer, after 30 years of exile, I returned to Poland, 
but after what happened in December, I am again a 

poet in exile.” Thus said Nobel Laureate Czeslaw Milosz, 
who became a symbol of the resurgence of freedom in 

“new Poland.” Eva Hoffman, editor and writer, has taught 
literature in several American universities. She is a 

native of Poland. Her present article is reprinted from 
“The New York Times Magazine”, January 17, 1982. 


E is a tall, robust man of 70 years with a sturdy face, dramatic blue eyes 
JH is by prominent cheekbones and bushy, white eyebrows. He stands in 

a sparsely furnished apartment overlooking a snowy street in Cambridge, 
Mass., and he thinks back just a few days to the telephone call that brought 
the news of the military crackdown in Poland. As he speaks about this latest 
tragedy in his country, the poet and Nobel Laureate Czeslaw Milosz maintains 
his customary control, but the intensity of bis feelings comes through. The 
precise, accented voice is grave and the eyes are charged with anger. 

“Solidarity,” he says, “was a great hope for the whole world. Within the 
Soviet system an alternative was being worked out that was outside both 
communism and capitalism.” Then his expression changes, and the sadness 
turns to bitterness. “Poles are known,” he says, “for trying the impossible. 
In World War II they attacked tanks with lances. No expert would have believed 
that the Soviet system would tolerate Solidarity—and it didn’t.” 

More than a year has passed since Milosz received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. At the time, many wondered at the selection of this Lithuanian-born 
exile who had lived and taught in California for two decades but still did all 
his writing in Polish. His sélection seemed in keeping with the dark-horse can- 
didates with checkered cultural pedigrees who have been the recent favorites 
of the Swedish Academy. The 1981 Nobel selection, Elias Canetti, was yet 
another example—a little-known Bulgarian who lives in England and writes 
in German. In the long run, do such men ever matter to anyone but a few 
literary cognoscenti? 

But for Czeslaw Milosz, the last year has brought a virtual transformation 
in his reputation and his career. That happened in part with the reissue and, 
in some cases, publication for the first time in English, of a powerful body 
of work that includes not only his poetry but two novels, essays, an autobio- 
graphy and a work of political philosophy. Milosz’s recognition has been rein- 
forced by new honors. He has been appointed, for example, this year’s Charles 
Eliot Norton lecturer at Harvard University—a position in which his predeces- 
sors have ranged from Robert Frost to Igor Stravinsky. He has been hailed by 
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Joseph Brodsky, a Russian poet now living in the United States, as “one of 
the greatest poets of our time, perhaps the greatest.” 

At the same time, Milosz became a symbol of the resurgence of freedom in 
Poland. Last June, after an enforced absence of 30 years, he flew to Warsaw to 
a hero’s reception. Milosz had defected from “the country of his first immi- 
gration,” as he calls it, because he found political conditions intolerable. He 
was returning at a time when new freedoms seemed possible. His works received 
their first officially sanctioned publication in three decades, and an edition 
of 150,000 was snapped up practically overnight. Milosz himself was inter- 
viewed, televised, lionized. 

For Milosz, it was a wonderful time—not so much the media adulation, which 
he takes with ironic detachment, but the nature of the changes that seemed to 
be transforming Poland, and his role in them. He was particularly touched by 
a banner that Solidarity hung across a hall where he was being welcomed; the 
banner read, “The people will give strength to its poet.” Although he says, in | 
a characteristic caveat, that he is not a great admirer of “proletarian virtues,” 
Milosz was pleased that, in a nation where class distinctions have been so 
persistent, Lech Walesa’s wife, who comes from a peasant background, could 
now be treated ‘“‘as a lady.” He felt an immediate rapport with Walesa himself. 
“Walesa and many people of his kind were a tremendous boost,” he says. 
“T’ve always dreamed of some alliance between intellectuals and workers. 
As a poet, to have such readers as Walesa is worthwhile.” 

Milosz’s excitement over the “new Poland” has been equalled by his sorrow, 
about the current situation. “Logically,” he said, in the days immediately 
following the crackdown, “there was no reason to expect that those things 
would last, because the Soviet Union considers Poland its property.” 

Whatever turn the crisis may take, Milosz sees the installation of the military 
regime as “a proof of the complete bankruptcy of the communist party in 
Poland,” an admission that any appeal to communist ideology is simply no 
longer plausible. “The invasions in Hungary and Czechoslovakia took place 
in order to back the party,” he says. Poland’s Government today “‘has to use 
certain nationalistic shibboleths—the appeals to God and country—which are 
the shibboleths of a dictatorship.” 

The military takeover’ returned Poland to a condition it has known for all 
but a few years of the last two centuries—a country, as Milosz puts it, “with a 
diaspora.” Some of its best artists have been forced to recall their native land, 
longingly or satirically, from exile. Now, Milosz fears, the possibility of healing 
the division—symbolized, among other things, by his own return—is once 
more lost. 


x x x x 
I learned at last to say: this is my home, 
Here, before the glowing coal of ocean sunsets, 


On the shore which faces the shores of your Asia, 
In a great republic, moderately corrupt. 


— ‘To Raja Rao.” 
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The place Milosz calls home is a modest house high up in the Berkeley hills, 
on top of one of those steep, winding streets made lazy by emptiness and the 
sun. He and his wife have lived there since 1960; their two sons were raised 
there. From the front, the house overlooks, through columns of descending 
ponderosa pines, the never disappointing blue of San Francisco Bay. The view 
_ is spectacular, and in some of his poems Milosz has celebrated it. But in other 
works, especially in the untranslated essays collected in Polish under the title 
“Views From San Francisco Bay,” he has spoken of the alien remoteness, the 
friendless vastness of Californian landscapes. 

On a late summer afternoon, dressed in a denim jacket and a checked flannel 
shirt, Milosz shows a visitor about, running up and down stairs as if the years 
had left no imprint. There is a special quality about the way he talks that, 
accent aside, somehow marks him as foreign. Perhaps it is the almost startling 
seriousness of expression. There is none of the assertiveness or the under- 
statement, none of the self-congratulation or the self-mockery that so often 
characterizes the American style of public personality. He answers delicate 
questions straight-on, unless he chooses, as in matters of private life, not to 
answer them at all. 

He admits pensively that there is a distance separating him from his American 
colleagues, that even in friendly conversations he is sometimes unsure “whether 
there’s not a certain amount of misunderstanding which is never pointed out, 
or even realized—because some words, some cultural references, have a different 
meaning for me and for them.” 

But such comments are not offered with regret or the self-pity of the exile. 
“T do not feel displaced,” he insists. “I feel all the tragedies and excitements 
of this time, which is a very cosmopolitan time. Let us not create myths about 
exile if all of us, we’re exiles —hah? What’s good in America is that you have 
the feeling of universal exile.” 

Unlike such figures as Vladimir Nabokov or Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Milosz 
has not taken on the identity of an exiled writer; but neither has he made 
efforts to become fully assimilated, to be a part of the American scene. He has 
chosen to write only in Polish and, until recently, has gone about having his 
poetry translated in a rather haphazard way. 

The aloofness may have been motivated partly by pride—the pride of some- 
one who knows his own worth, but who will not go out of his way to court 
understanding. (“My attitude toward the West has been: ‘Let them accommo- 
date; why should I accommodate to them?’ ” he said in a film made by Polish 
television. “And, well,”—this was said with a touch of irony—‘‘somehow they’ve 
accommodated.””) But his detachment is also a characteristic stance. 

For much of his life, Milosz has lived in the vortex of events and, in his 
writing, he has responded with moral passion to the riddles of good and evil 
posed by history. But in the midst of the most unsettling circumstances, he has 
retained a kind of intellectual poise, a balance that is the opposite of the ideo- 
logue’s. As a political thinker, he often charts a philosophical third course, 
eluding such labels as communist or anticommunist, conservative or radical. 
His poetry, in its potent tension between emotion and detachment and its aus- 
tere, cerebral music, can perhaps be compared to that of T.S. Eliot. Like Eliot, 
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he is a reserved classicist at a time when the prevailing poetic temper is romantic. 
His poetry is firmly rooted in historical reality. But Milosz is not a simple ratio- 
nalist, either. He may lack the romantic’s admiration for primitive instincts, but 
his poetry encompasses the transcendent, suprarational realm as well. His 
affinities for the ideas of such visionaries as Blake, Dostoyevsky, Swedenborg 
and Simone Weil are explored in “The Land of Ulro,” a series of autobiogra- 
phical essays currently in the process of translation. 

His work is far from facile: It has a difficult density of thought, a prickly 
particularity. In his writing, as in his life, he-refuses to dramatize or mythologize 
and insists on including the ambiguities, the contradictions and the many 
levels of truth. But the news he brings—from his past, from his probings of the 
spiritual life—has the power of integrity and of a long, steady vision. 


x x x x 


But what I am going to tell you now is not invented. 

The narrow street, just opposite the university 

Was called, in fact, Literary Lane. 

On the corner, a bookstore; but not books, just sheaves of paper 
Up to the very ceiling. Unbound, tied with string, 

Print and handwriting, in Latin, Cyrillic script, 

In Hebrew letter. From a hundred, three hundred years ago. 


—‘*BELLS IN WINTER.” 


Czeslaw Milosz was born in a small town outside Vilna, to parents who 
were descended from Lithuanian gentry. His father was an engineer with a streak 
of wanderlust; his mother, from the few glimpses available of her, was an 
adventurous, high-spirited woman. His memories of those earliest years are 
recorded in “Native Realm,” his autobiography, and in “Issa Valley,” an 
intensely sensuous novel about a child’s experience of nature and his expulsion 
into the world of alienation and moral complexity. The Lithuania of “Issa 
Valley” is an archaic world of animistic landscapes populated by demons, 
religiously possessed peasants, hunting gentlemen and other, definitely pre- 
industrial characters. In “Native Realm,” Milosz paints a region that never 
jelled into a nation, seething with class and ethnic conflicts, entering modernity 
.at escalated speed. 

Milosz attended a Roman Catholic high school in Vilna, a city of Baroque 
architecture and many churches, of mixed religions and nationalities and of 
fermenting intellectual activity. He describes himself as a young boy who com- 
` bined a love of nature and a great capacity for pleasure with a streak of rebellious 
pride and a good dose of moral “‘overscrupulosity.” One lof the battles in his 
mind was between the skeptical rationalism of his Latin teacher, reinforced by 
his own naturalist studies, and the faith of the priest in charge of his Catholic 
education. After an early crisis of faith, he came down on the side of the priest— 
but with an unorthodox twist on Catholic dogma. Already then, he revealed 
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himself to be a fledgling Manichaean, with a strong sense of determinism, the 
potency of evil and human separation from grace—a point of view from which 
he has carried on a lifelong dialogue with Catholicism. 

The other great debate of his student days was waged over Marxism, which 
the proximity of revolutionary Russia made more than a theoretical issue. 
The nationalist and anti-Semitic right had little appeal for Milosz; he chose 
the socialist left. He joined a student group, “The Vagabonds Club,” which 
stressed an antibourgeois “cult of adventure” and youthful good spirits but 
gradually became a. forum for intellectual revolutionaries. Milosz became well 
acquainted with the philosophical underpinnings of dialectical materialism— 
a phase of his education he considers very important. But he was unable, 
sometimes to his own chagrin, to give Marxism full, faith. “They sang revolu- 
tionary songs,” he wrote in “Native Realm” of the Vagabonds’ later meetings, 
“and an atmosphere of sweetness and demonism, which I came to know well 
later on, was created.... What was I, with my liking for St. Augustine, doing 
here? What could I talk about when the uninhibited exchange of thoughts and 
impressions had been replaced by the certainties of Progress and Revolution?” 
Yet he later felt guilty when some of his fellow dialecticians were brought 
to trial in 1936 and he was not deemed worthy of such attention. 

After high school, Milosz earned a law degree, but by that time there was 
little doubt that poetry would be his calling. He became associated with “a 
special literary freemasonry that is the same in every country—nonconformist,” 
and which, in Lithuania and Poland of that time, included many Jewish poets. 
But here, too, he kept his own counsel, resisting the attempts of his fellow writers 
to give their poetry “‘an ultra-Slavic flavor.” Later, he became dissatisfied both 
with the artistic inferiority of revolutionary poetry and with the “brain teasers 
of the vanguard school.” His disagreements with successive avant-garde fashions 
have persisted throughout his career. For one thing, the impulse to make lan- 
guage the foreground and the primary matter of poetry, ignoring the world 
beyond the page, never satisfied Milosz. Moreover, with a classicist’s respect 
for balance and harmony, he has always been suspicious of the urge to court 
the more exacerbated, “neurotic” sensations cultivated by some of this century’s 
poets—a distrust he still expresses. “I’m not like so many writers whose strength 
is their illness,” he says with a fine acerbity. “Unfortunately, I cannot claim any 
disturbance—not even alcoholism—although I like very much to drink. I can- 
not claim any features which are associated with genius in the 20th century.” 
In 1934, Milosz received a scholarship to study in Paris, where he spent much 
time with his uncle, Oscar Milosz. The older Milosz was a highly regarded 
poet, a dandy, an aristocratic bon vivant and a mystic (his works—the poems 
translated by David Gascoyne and Edouard Roditi; the prose, by Czeslaw 
Milosz—will be published in English for:the first time next year). His personality 
and his philosophical intuitions, his disdain for the corruptions of modernity 
and his premonitions of apocalypse exercised a great influence on his young 
nephew. 
After Paris, Milosz returned to Vilna, but he did not remain there long. At 
that confused and politically ominous time, he was dismissed from his job at a 
radio station for his association with a Jewish program director, who was 
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judged antinationalist and subversive. In 1937, Milosz went to Warsaw. He 
describes the following two years as a period of psychological disorientation, 
exacerbated by a wider sense that the center was giving way. In a mood of 
boredom and cynicism, he worked for the more progressive Polish radio in the 
capital. In his off-hours, he associated with a circle of poets who, in their 
intuitions of an oncoming cataclysm, were called the Catastrophists. In 1939, 
the cataclysm did come, and it erased the familiar world. 


x x x 3 x 


Bees build around red liver, 

Ants build around black bone. 

It has begun: the tearing, the trampling on silks, 

It has begun: the breaking of glass, wood, copper, nickel, silver, foam 
Of gypsum, iron sheets, violin strings, trumpets, leaves, balls, crystals. 
Poof! Phosphorescent fire from yellow walls 

Engulfs animal and human hair. 


—‘‘A Poor CHRISTIAN LOOKS AT THE GHETTO.” 


In the United States, Milosz has most frequently been associated with his 
poetry about World War II. There seems to be a temptation to see poets who 
lived through the war and who write about it as heroic figures—witnesses who 
have carried burning words out of the moral wilderness. Characteristically, 
Milosz denies such a role. “I was forced by circumstances to write with anger, 
with indignation,” he says. It was “a morally enforced commitment.” 

The account of the war years in “Native Realm’”—surely one of the most 
reserved autobiographies ever written—is rigorously antisensational. “The 
immensity of events calls for restraint, even dryness,” Milosz writes at the 
beginning of the section on the war, “and this is only fitting where words do not 
suffice.” 

As soon as the Germans invaded, Milosz joined the Polish Army, a gallant 
and hopelessly ill-equipped force that proved no match for the German panzers. 
Milosz left the newly German-occupied territories for the still-free city of Vilna. 
But when, shortly thereafter, it was Lithuania’s turn to be occupied by the 
Russian troops advancing from the East, Milosz made his way back into the 
German-occupied Polish territories. Essentially, Milosz explains in “Native 
Realm,” he decided that Hitler did not have a chance of ultimate victory, while 
communism seemed to him a more permanent force. After a dangerous escape 
across the closed borders, he ended up in Warsaw. There, in the complete 
political and economic disarray of the dismembered country, he scraped for a 
living as many others did—by trading cigarettes, liquor, women’s underwear, 
whatever came to hand. 

Meanwhile, the Polish resistance movement, the most widespread in Europe, 
created an entire hidden society in defiance of the German occupiers. Milosz 
was involved in the literary underground. “In the conditions of'a jungle,” as 
he says, the underground carried on with poetry readings, concerts, theater 
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performances—there were even literary grants from underground patrons. 
Clandestine anthologies were published, one of them edited by Milosz. 

During this time, Milosz, uncertain where the next bit of food for him or his 
future wife would come from, acquired a marginal job at a library, where he 
spent his days teaching himself English and translating from T.S. Eliot and 
Shakespeare. - 

The poems that came out of the war years are among the most powerful in 
Milosz’s oeuvre. “At a given moment during the war, I liberated myself from 
my previous self,” Milosz says. “I rejected many conventions and started to 
write very naked poetry—naked in the sense of getting rid of rhyme and meter 
and trying to find a form of expression for an overwhelming experience.” 
The poetry is also naked in its direct, unmasked confrontation of difficult 
emotions. Some of it is poetry of pity and terror—pity for the loss of friends or 
the poet’s own innocent happiness, terror at the sheer enormity of events. 
Milosz speaks with a somber honesty of the survivor’s intensified sense of life. 
“With disbelief I touch the cold marble,/with disbelief I touch my own hand,” 
he writes in “Cafe.” “It—it, and I—am in ever novel becoming,/While they are 
locked forever and ever in their last word, their last glance... .”’ And he writes 
of the cynicism which also sometimes comes from having lived when others 
died: “We, whose lungs fill with the sweetness of day,/Who in May admire trees 
flowering,/Are better then those who perished./We, who taste of exotic dishes,/ 
And enjoy fully the delights of love;/Are better than those who were buried.” 
(From “Child of Europe.”) 

Poetry is humbled before the death of others: “You whom I could not save/ 
Listen to me./Try to understand this simple speech as I would be ashamed of 
another./I swear, there is in me no wizardry of words./I speak to you with 
silence like a cloud or a tree.” Yet if poetry cannot redeem those who died, it 
can, to some extent, redeem the poet. “That I wanted good poetry without 
knowing it,” he says in the same poem, “Dedication.” “That I discovered, late, 
its salutary aim,/In this and only this I find salvation.” 

In a discussion at the New York University Institute for the Humanities last 
September, Milosz said that the great danger for poets in our century has been. 
the feeling of guilt for their failure to participate fully in political events around 
them. Clearly, in his wartime poems Milosz struggled with guilt—the guilt of 
having lived, the guilt of not having done more, the guilt of a non-Jew witnessing 
the destruction of the ghetto. But the guilt in these severe poems is controlled, 
mastered by a detachment that does not allow self-indulgence, even in the form 
of self-castigation. Milosz does not succumb to the last temptation of literature 
about the war—to offer consolation in the guise of automatic remorse, rage or 
sorrow. His poetry does not evoke sentimental emotions; but in its ruthless 
objectivity, it allows us to see the pity and the terror as tragic. 


x x x x 
He who has power, has it by historical logic. 


Respectfully bow to that logic. 
Let your lips, proposing a hypothesis, 
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Not know about the hand faking the experiment. 
Let your hand, faking the experiment, 
Not know about the lips proposing a hypothesis. 


— “CHILD OF EUROPE.” 


For Milosz, the period immediately following the war was a particularly 
painful one. Unlike many of his friends in the resistance movement, he did not 
think that the Polish Government-in-Exile that had formed in London would 
deliver the country from its new, Soviet domination. Nor did he have any 
illusions about the revolutionary ideals of the Russians or their version of 
Marxism. Yet he did go to work for the new government in the diplomatic 
corps, including a four-year stint as a cultural attache at the Polish Embassy 
in Washington. ‘ 

In “The Captive Mind,” Milosz analyzes the situation of such artists and 
intellectuals, caught in the double bind of external oppression and: their own 
desire to participate in the flow of history. He himself was not immune to such 
“philosophical temptations” as “a belief in a utopia” or “the fear, from which 
many intellectuals today suffer—the fear of being on the wrong side of history.” 
And he was “intimately bound,” as he puts it, to his Polish language and Polish 
audience. 

Milosz acknowledges that his decision to leave Poland was extremely difficult. 
He says he “reacted under stress and on impulse. What I saw in Poland in 1951 
was so ugly that [ guess any normal human being would have reacted the same. 
The only difference is that others were trapped—and I had some possibility 
of leaving.” 

Apparently, Milosz left with the tacit approval of the authorities and was 
eased into exile via a position inthe Polish Embassy in Paris, where he remained 
until 1960. He found the intellectual climate in France at the time mostly un- 
congenial and unwelcoming. A vast gulf had opened between those who had 
been through the war and the Russian occupation in the East and those Western 
Europeans who continued to view the Soviet Union as the revolutionary hope 
of the future. He still speaks with unusual acerbity of those “French intellectuals 
who considered that only a man who was insane could abandon his position of 
a writer in a people’s democracy in order to choose the capitalistic, decadent 
West.” z : 

In 1953, without any steady income, Milosz manufactured a novel, a political 
drama whose English title is “The Seizure of Power.” He recalls: “I wrote a 
chapter in the morning, and a friend translated in the afternoon.” After the 
novel was submitted as the French entry for the Prix Littéraire Européen. and 
won, Milosz was regaled with offers to write for prestigious French periodicals. 
He turned them down. i 

“In order to move in the opposite direction, I sat down and wrote ‘Issa 
Valley, ” he says, the imp of the perverse just perceptible in his voice, “which 
is a novel written exclusively in Polish and with a Polish public in mind—or 
rather, without any marketing in mind.” After a moment’s pause, he adds that 
the novel “was for me a sort of self-therapeutic operation, in leading me back 
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to poetry—because poetry is a very sensual thing and cannot be written by a 
man who is too much addicted to philosophy.” 


x x x x 


What once was great, now appeared small. 
Kingdoms were fading like snow-covered bronze. ` 
What once could smite, now smites no more. 
Celestial earths roll on and shine. 

Stretched on the grass by the bank of a river, 

As long, long ago, I launch my boats of bark. 


7 


— “WHAT ONCE WAS GREAT.” 


Since coming to the United States in 1960 and to his post at Berkeley, Milosz 
has worked hard at being a professor, never trying to play the privileged role 
of “a poet in residence.” His courses in Polish literature have usually had the 
predictably small enrollment of 10 or so aspiring Slavicists, but others—for 
example his course on Dostoyevsky—have drawn upward of 50 students. 
After receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1976 and the Neustadt International 
Prize for Literature in 1978, he probably could have had his pick of visiting 
professorships or positions elsewhere, but he has not sought them, saying 
that by preference he is a “man of one or two streets.” 

Today, Milosz professes some wariness about his sudden Nobel celebrity 
and about the many letters he has received from Poland, “in which I was treated 
more or less like a football star.” Leonard Nathan, a poet who teaches rhetoric 
at Berkeley, says that when Milosz was given the news of the Nobel, “he fielded ` 
questions like an old master. An ordinary person would be just knocked to 
pieces; he holds it all together—and not only by an act of will, which would 
be shrill. There’s a formidable power in the man, a discipline.” Robert Pinsky, 
a poet who teaches at Berkeley and, with Robert Haas, is currently translating 
Milosz’s poetry, says that Milosz “doesn’t take on the role—he sustains it. 
Some writers inflate or minimize fame. To take a little relish is quite a trick.” 

Milosz said in the Polish television movie: “By temperament, Pm rather 
ahistorical. But events constantly imposed on me.” When he’s free of such 
demands, he says, he’s “a poet who considers that thinking about the things 
of the world as they are—colors, shapes”—is quite enough. 

In his later poetry, the historical and ahistorical sides of his temperament 
seem perfectly fused. Leonard Nathan says that he considers Milosz a major 
poet partly because of his “amazing capacity to deal with ideas, with history, 
with big public issues—and yet contain them in the subjective form of the 
lyric.” He adds, speaking of Milosz’s appeal to American poets: ““We’re so 
damn solipsistic in our poetry—we’re so caught up in our experience, and 
suddenly we see there are ideas that enlarge.” 

If Milosz can contain history and ideas in the subjective form of the lyric, 
it is because his relationship to them is personal, intimate. In the later poems, 
Milosz traverses vast panoramas of time and vast expanses of autobiographical 
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experience, but he does so through images that are like concrete signposts of 
memory, quick and poignant anchors for the imagination. He returns to Vilna 
often as the point of origin, the place which once seemed the absolute reality, 
and he wonders-on the arbitrary nature of the reality he has lived (“And I 
would have been someone I have never been. / And I would have obtained 
what I have never obtained. / Jackdaws beyond the window would lave Deen, 
remembered / By another I, not the one on whose words I am thinking now.” 

“A Short Recess”). He moves from his own past to the consideration of the 
entire epoch (“Most distinguished voyager, what was your eon like? /—Comic. 
Terror is forgotten. / Only the ridiculous is remembered by posterity. / Death 
from a wound, from a noose, from starvation / Is one death, but, folly is un- 
counted and new every year.” —“A Short Recess”). 

But history, in the later poems, is not only included; it is aise transcended, 
As Milosz swoops over the landscapes and memories of the past, he often 
travels toward a vantage point that is timeless (“For me, therefore, everything 
has a double existence. / Both in time and when time shall be no more.” —‘Bells 
in Winter”). He attains a sense of “real presence” which no longer resides only 
in Vilna, but which is everywhere. 

Milosz’s poetry is fueled not only by the past but by his continuing: ‘tense 


wonder—a kind of philosophical amazement—at how things are. “The .- 


other day, I was at a dentist,” Milosz tells a visitor who has asked what he | 
writes about these days. “I looked through the window and I saw a building 
standing against the background of blue sky. For me, it was extraordinary— 
absolutely extraordinary—that a building stands against a blue sky.’’. 

Would Milosz have become a different sort of poet had he never come to rest 
under California’s skies, had he stayed in Poland? He says that being a “‘zealous” 
man, he probably would have been distracted by political affairs from his 
“main line” of poetry, and would have regretted it later. But Milosz does not 
seem given to regret. 

“When we’re separated by space, it gives more poignancy to separation by 
time,” Milosz says. “The borderline between purification through distance 
and sentimental nostalgia is very tenuous—but if that line can.be clearly 
maintained, one can produce good literary works.” Questions about loss and. 
the passage of time, about the relativity of each experience and the unreality 
of some, occur naturally to wanderers and emigrants. Milosz has considered, 
them without indulging in the sweeter luxuries of nostalgia—and has distilled 
them into meditations on consciousness, on perception, on the way we exist 
within time and outside it. 

In a sense, he has been a poet of the Polish diaspora, of axte; and the i iron 
necessities of history may once again insure that he remains so. But he has 
_ never been a provincial artist. His writing may bear the marks of his particular, . 
Lithuanian-Polish past, but the material of his own life is filtered through a 
fully cultivated intelligence and probed to those depths at which individual l 
experience becomes universal. a 
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‘LET POLAND BE POLAND’ 


‘Nobel Laureate Czeslaw Milosz recited this poem in the “Let 
Poland Be Poland” program televized via satellite to 36 nations 
-| around the world on January 31, 1982. 


You who wronged a simple man 

_ bursting into laughter at the crime, + 
and kept a crowd of fools around you 
mixing good and evil, to blur the line, 


though everyone bowed down before you, 
| ‘saying virtue-and wisdom lit your way, 
striking gold medals in your honor, 

glad to have survived another day. 


Do not feel safe. The poet remembers, 
You can slay one, but another is born. 
The words are written down, the deed, the date. 


And you'd have done better with a winter dawn, 
| a rope, and a branch bowed beneath your weight. 


CZESLAW MILOSZ 
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PROSPERITY WITHOUT INFLATION 


Interview with Three Nobel 
Prize Winners 


In the following conversations with editors of U.S. News & 
World Report, three Americans who have been awarded 
the prestigious Nobel Prize for economics in recent years 
lay out their views on the task that faces the United Siates 
if it is to achieve multiple goals of sustained growth, low 
inflation and high employment. The men offer no easy 
answers. Indeed, they often disagree with one another on the 
cause and nature of the problems, as well as the solutions, 
yet they agree that a balanced Federal budget has low 
priority. All in all, say the economists, progress toward 
prosperity without high inflation is possible with a combi- 
nation of steady policies and lots of patience. 


‘A Dose of Good Government Is Needed’ 


MILTON FRIEDMAN 


Friedman, 68, received a Nobel in 1976 for his work in monetarism, the school 
of economics that stresses the money supply. He is with the Hoover Institution 
at Stanford University in California. ` 


inflation. The only thing needed is a dose of good government—monetary 
policy on the one hand and fiscal and regulatory policy on the other. 

In monetary policy, the Federal Reserve must terminate its tendency to 
swing widely from the extreme of monetary growth to the other. In 1980, this 
caused wild swings in interest rates and dramatic downs and ups in the economy. 
If this erratic policy were to continue, it would be impossible to achieve steady 
growth with low inflation. - 

Controlling the growth of money is important because, ultimately, inflation . 
is a monetary phenomenon—nothing else. 

If you control growth of the money supply, you control inflation; if you 
do not, inflation cannot be limited. Secondly, this control is important because 
money is pervasive and affects the entire economy. 

The recent instability in monetary growth produced the economy’s instability. 
The economy requires a background of a stable monetary policy so that people . 
can make their plans. 

Curing inflation is a necessary condition for making progress on our second 


[k perfectly possible to have both sustained economic growth and low 


Reprinted from U.S. News & World Report, December 15, 1980, published at 
Washington, D.C. @ 1980 U.S. News & World Report, Inc. 
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problem: slow and erratic growth. But two other areas also need to be attacked 
if we are to speed growth: 

First, the government is absorbing an ever larger fraction of the economy’s 
resources, leaving less for the private sector to grow on. There has been no 
period in peacetime history when government spending has been as high a 
fraction of national income as it is currently. 

Second, government is reducing incentives for people to save, to invest, 
to innovate. High marginal tax rates cause people to seek out tax shelters rather 
than productive investments. In addition, government regulation and extensive 
control over the details of economic activity mean that a large fraction of the 
investment that is undertaken is done to meet specific regulations rather than 
to add to the nation’s productive capacity. 

The Federal Government has been a bull in the china shop, rushing one way 
and another and making it very difficult for the shop owners to keep things 
in order. f f 

To get out of this situation, the steps that must be taken are clear: they 
are ones that President Reagan committed himself to during the campaign. 

First, the Kemp-Roth tax recommendations. These include an annual 
10 percent across-the-board reduction in individual income-tax rates for the 
next three years, and then indexing the tax system against inflation as well as 
accelerated depreciation for business in order to encourage productive 
investment. Second, an immediate revision of the U.S. budget, with a lower 
ceiling on total expenditures. Third, a reduction of the regulatory burden on 
industry by executive order, such as lifting the ceiling on crude oil and gasoline 
prices. Fourth, Presidential support for a policy of stable and steady monetary 
growth. 

On the budget, it is not essential to balance it. It’s much more important 
that government spending be lowered as a share of national income. Total 
government spending—Federal, state and local—now takes well over 40 percent 
of national income, the Federal Government two-thirds of that. I would much 
rather have a $300,000-million Federal budget that is $200,000 million in deficit 
than a balanced budget of $600,000 million. 

If all these recommendations were followed, we would achieve the goals of 
steady growth and low inflation in four to five years, based on the experience 
in other nations. 

It would work something like this, assuming we start immediately: After 
a brief initial period, inflation would be dropping. In the first year or two, 
unemployment would remain relatively high, and growth would be relatively 
slow. In the final three years, you would have rapid growth along with declining 
inflation. Thus you’d move into a healthy economy in the second or third year. 

In this timetable, I assume that Federal spending is reduced gradually and 
that monetary policy produces a steady decline in the rate of growth of the 
money supply—not a sudden shock, but a reduction of about one percentage 
point a year for the next five years. 

Real economic growth can be interfered with by the government, but it 
cannot be produced by the government. Washington can provide a favorable 
background, but real growth fundamentally. is produced in the private sector 
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by individuals saving money, investing money, taking risks, innovating. 

The government cannot fine-tune the economy to eliminate every up and 
down. Its attempts to do so have made the ups and downs worse, not better. 

There are severe limits to the good that the government can do for the 
economy, but there are almost no limits to the harm it can do. 

Despite the inevitable difficult period at first, Pm quite optimistic these 
recommendations for stable, low-inflation growth will be carried out. The 
results of the election said that the people of America are fed up with the 
inflation we’ve experienced, the uncertainties we’ve experienced, the burdens 
we’ve experienced. The election produced a clear mandate for change. 


Aim Efforts ‘Toward Business Tax Cuts’ - 


LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 


Awarded the Nobel Prize in 1980 for his development of computer models to 
analyze the economy, Klein, 60, is a professor at the University of Pennsylvania. 


of the mess of low growth and high inflation that we’re in now. Other 
countries, including West Germany, Switzerland and Japan, have managed 
to do it—at least for a while. 

But there is no quick cure. If you accept the view that our problem was 
fairly long in building up—usually we take the starting point as 1965, during 
the Vietnam War escalation—then it’s reasonable to believe it will take a long 
period to wind it down. 

What is required is greater capital formation, a larger proportion of ex- 
penditures for research and development, more-generous support of basic 
research and further industry deregulation. These are all elements of a develop- 
ing consensus on U.S. industrial policy. 

Our efforts should be oriented toward business tax cuts rather than personal. 
Productivity needs to be improved. Capital formation has been lagging. 
More-efficient use of energy has been lagging. These are not the kinds of things 
that individuals can effect directly, so one would naturally think that the business 
sector is where the first gains are to be made. 

We can do this by tilting the tax system to encourage more capital formation. 
For instance, the attitude in tax legislation in recent years has been to give 
60 or 70 percentof the benefits to individuals and the remaining 30 or 40 percent 
to business. We should tilt the tax system to reverse those proportions. 

I strongly believe, too, that if we are to deal satisfactorily with our present 
problems, economic policy must become more structural. That is, it must be 
oriented more toward supply-side conditions and must be aimed specifically 
at various industries and activities. 

We’re in a situation now where we need to encourage demand on a selective 
basis, for particular kinds of things. For example, it would be good to encourage 
people to buy fuel-efficient cars rather than low-mileage ones. 

Overall, we need to emphasize shifts that will help us get out of the bind 


[cr te mas of tow and logically, there is no reason why we can’t get out 
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we're in now. If you tailor tax cuts to shift people’s energy use or to promote 
capital formation and higher productivity, then you get more out of the tax 
system than simple reductions. 

Forcing the Federal Government to have a balanced budget is good discipline. 
It’s a way to enforce efficiency in the operation of the bureaucracy, so we should 
aim for it as a goal. But a balanced budget is not particularly useful as a symbol 
of the fight against inflation or as a guide for whether we’re operating the 
macroeconomy appropriately. 

I’m in favor of an incomes policy, using the tax system to restrain increases 
in wages and prices. When you know it’s going to take a long time to lower 
inflation and build growth, then an incomes policy can be of great help in 
accelerating the process. 

With good luck and wise policies, we could be in much better shape by 
1985, with an annual growth rate of 3 percent and an annual inflation rate of 
7 percent. If we make extra efforts and are very skillful and have really good 
luck, then we ought to get down to 5 percent inflation and up to 34 percent 
real growth by then. We should begin to see improvements by 1983 if we follow 
this course. - 


‘Steadiness of Policy’ Is Most Important 
KENNETH J. ARROW 


Arrow, 59, is a professor of economics at Stanford University in California. He 
shared the Nobel award in 1972 for pioneering work in the field of equilibrium 
theory, dealing with balances among economic forces. 


without high inflation. On the other hand, we seem to have built in a set of 

inflationary expectations, together with a combination of circumstances 
we don’t fully understand, that have created a self-perpetuating core of inflation. 
So it is very difficult to see any set of policies that would enable us to have 
both high employment and full growth. 

Looking out over the next six to seven years, it doesn’t appear possible 
to sustain really good employment and avoid inflation. 

Still, we can improve on the present situation. There are considerable 
possibilities for working toward a higher sustained level of employment while 
keeping inflation. within moderate levels. 

The most important thing is a steadiness of policy. A great effort should 
be made to stabilize the operation of both the money supply and the government 
fiscal system. Admittedly, this is not an easy prescription to follow. 

By the same token, the role of government expenditure in the economy 
should be more stable. It’s not so much a question of high level or a low level, 
but a stable level. We shouldn’t have a big increase in spending one year and 
deep cuts the next. 

The problem is that government spending is, in part, dictated by considera- 
tions other than the economy. For example, it probably is more important 


[on historical record suggests that it is possible to have sustained growth 
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to defend the country than to worry too much about the stability of the economy. 
But ultimately, of course, an unstable economy may be the greatest blow to 
defense. 

One thing that fuels inflation is the expectation of future inflation. To the . 
extent that you can be convincing about holding it to the present level, you’re 
probably helping to reduce the rate of inflation in the future. 

Still, Pm not optimistic about quickly or dramatically reducing inflation 
from the present level of 10 percent or so. I hope in two years we may nudge 
_ it down to 8 percent. That would be a great accomplishment. 

If we could reduce it about 1 percent per year for the next 10 years, that 
is a lot better than we did over the last decade. 

There is no good theory showing that budget deficits are a problem as 
far as inflation is concerned—and certainly not deficits of the size we have now. 
They really are very modest in the overall economy. 

The problem is a different one: How is the deficit financed? If it is paid for 
by printing more money, then the deficit is likely to be inflationary. But if the 
economy gets to reasonably full employment, you have another danger. If the 
government finances the deficit by borrowing rather than printing more money, 
it may crowd out private investments. That hurts the economy because growth 
ultimately depends in great measure on private investment. 

The deficit should be measured in relation to the stage of the business cycle. 
I don’t see much evidence that a deficit due to slack in the economy is inflationary. 
In fact, by most standards it is a positive influence in stabilizing the economy. 
Similarly, in a time of high employment it makes sense to aim for a balanced 
budget. g 
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Women Writing About 
Women’s Art 


By FRANCINE DU PLESSIX GRAY 


The vast success of literary feminism in the past century has 
proved that in culture as in politics revolutions are begun by 
the advantaged members of any oppressed caste. It is the 
women novelists, enfranchised by the numerous bestsellers 
composed in the irreproachable domesticity of their parlors, 
who have provided the cultural shock troops of the feminist 
movement. Ms. Gray is a freelance writer and has 
contributed articles, stories and reviews to popular magazines. 


“Women in general have no love of art; they have no proper knowledge of any; - 
and they have no genius.”—Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


1 

N the 1840s, nearly 100 years after the expression of “Enlightenment” 
| bs the Westminster Review, one of England’s most popular periodicals, 

summarized the prevailing feminine ideal: ‘““Woman...must possess no 
elevated description of knowledge; as she is gentle in her temper, so she must 
be inferior in her attainments.” England’s Poet Laureate, Robert Southey, 
added to the misogynist chorus of the time when he wrote in a letter to Char- 
lotte Bronte that “literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life” because 
-of the sacredness of her duties at home. However imposing the obstacles 
posed by these prejudices, the vast success of literary feminism in the past 
century has proved that in culture as in politics revolutions are begun by the 
advantaged members of any oppressed caste. For it is the women novelists, 
enfranchised by the numerous bestsellers composed in the irreproachable 
domesticity of their parlors, who have provided the cultural shock troops of 
the feminist movement; just as the world’s most privileged female elite — 
American women—have led the international movement for sexual liberation. 

If the sudden growth of feminist art history in the 1970s comes fairly late 
in the annals of female emancipation—a half-century after the literary feminism 
pioneered by Virginia Woolf—it is because women artists have been conspic- 
uously neglected by Western culture. For the visual arts, like music, require 
far more specific skills and a much more vigorous exposure to the world than 
the relatively housebound craft of writing novels or poetry. Artists are most 
often trained in those formidable hierarchical institutions —art schools or life 
classes—which remained, if not closed, extremely difficult of access to women, 
until this very century. In 1886 the painter Thomas Eakins was asked to resign 
his professorship at the Pennsylvania Academy for having asked the male 
models in his Ladies’ Life Class to remove their loincloths, possibly creating 


© 1977 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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the first female group in history to be institutionally exposed to a fully disrobed 
male. In the literature of art as well as in its practice, bias still runs much more 
deeply against women artists than against novelists or poets. 

Thus feminist revisionism must take a different form in the visual arts from 
the one it has taken in letters. Since women have had little difficulty getting 
published, literary feminism has mostly concentrated on analyzing psychological 
content. It has made us aware of the deep-rooted myths and biases—particularly 
revealed in novels—which have been used to justify the subjugation of women. 

The newly conceived feminist art history, on the other hand, is concentrating 
on the elementary problems of getting women educated and getting their work 
shown. It is finally shedding light on the material, institutional obstacles that 
have traditionally stood in the way of these artists. Generated, no doubt, by 
the feminism of the past decade, this new literature reflects the increased social 
awareness of the young generation of art critics and a new militancy in women 
art historians dedicated to reevaluating lost talent and helping contemporary 
women get their proper place in the monolithic male artpower world. To cite 
a few of the new periodicals: The Feminist Art Journal offers essays on such 
subjects as women artists in the Middle Ages, machismo in American archi- 
tecture, the sculpture of Kate Millett and the films of Yvonne Rainer. The 
Women Artists Newsletter is a thriving monthly which reports on every con- 
ceivable caucus or panel of women artists, critics and art historians held in the 
United States. Chrysalis is a new quarterly of women’s culture which features 
interviews with contemporary artists, studies of domestic architecture in 19th- 
century Utopian communities, and the poetry of Adrienne Rich. Heresies, the 
boldest and most intellectual of these publications, has published solid essays 
on sexist images of the female in 19th-century art, and on the sexist economics 
of the New York art market. Within this new field of research, one book-length 
work merits particular attention: “Women Artists 1550-1950” by Ann Suther- 
land Harris and Linda Nochlin (Alfred A. Knopf). It also serves as the cata- 
logue for the beautiful exhibition of the same name opening at the Brooklyn 
Museum on October 3. ; 

Harris and Nochlin are professors of art history at the State University of 
_ New York at Buffalo and at Vassar. They have written a scholarly and enjoy- 
able text. In discussing the work and the social circumstances of some 150 
women painters, they focus on two distinct revisionist tasks. They shed new 
light on the work of many excellent artists who have been overlooked or for- 
gotten by centuries of sexist bias. And they analyze, with unprecedented clarity 
and detail, the institutional prejudices that for four centuries have stood in the 
way of women who wished to become serious artists. Precisely because these 
obstacles have been much more definable and formidable than those faced 
by Jane Austen, George Sand or Emily Dickinson, the authors offer fresh in- 
sight into the interaction between human-excellence and the strictures of a 
bigoted society. 

In the light of their text, the plaguing question “Why are there no great 
women artists?” sounds as ignorant of human geography as the query “Why 
are there no Eskimo tennis teams?” Phallocrats contending that women will 
never produce a Rembrandt because of some quirk of biological destiny will 
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be confronted in this new branch of research with the complex network of social 
forces which restricted women for centuries to the less esteemed, “minor” 
genres of portrait and still life and which denied them the possibility of working 
in the “higher” genre of historical and sacred painting: One cannot over- 
emphasize the fact that the study of the naked human body, essential to working 
in these higher genres, remained forbidden to women until this century. Until 
the mass distribution of art books, travel to major art centers was the only 
way to study the achievements of previous generations, This freedom of move- 
ment was denied most women by early’ marriage, frequent childbearing and 
social taboos against independent travel. Feminist historians stress the fact 
that until the last century a large majority of women artists—an estimated 
90 percent—were the daughters of artists. As Linda Nochlin put it, would 
Picasso’s father have poured such energy into his offspring’s artistic education 
if he had had an only child named Pablita? Since women painters were initially 
trained by their fathers, and most of them married painters, they were highly 
dependent on the whims of a patriarchal order inevitably pervaded by myths 
of female inferiority. (“She has made an illustration for which I paid one 
guilder,” Albrecht Durer wrote about one of his 16th-century colleagues. 
“It is a wonder that a woman can do so much.”’) 

In the light of this new research, the traditional view of women’s education 
` is seen as a mixed blessing. Women may have been liberated from the bonds 
of illiteracy or minimal education when it became fashionable for them to 
` engage in a variety of artistic, musical and literary pursuits. Yet their “small 

tinkling and smearing,” in George Eliot’s words, so obviously aimed at greater. 
marriageability, created an indelible image of the female as dilettante. A natural 
bias against this amateurism, buttressed by common misogyny, led male art 
historians not only to disregard women painters. but also to make many mis- 
takes of attribution: the beautiful “Portrait of Charlotte du Val d’Ognes” 
at the Metropolitan, which for a century and a half was claimed as a David, 
is now widely attributed to David’s pupil, Constance-Marie Charpentier; recent 
cleaning reveals that one of Frans Hals’s famous versions of “The Jolly Toper” 
was painted by his 19-year-old follower Judith Leyster; and the “Portrait of 
Marco dei Vescovi,” long attributed to Tintoretto, has been judged by Lionello 
Venturi to be the work of the painter’s gifted daughter Marietta. 

The question of a recognizably “feminine style,” and the advisability of 
striving for one, provokes as many debates among feminist art historians as 
among their literary colleagues. The illustrations that accompany the Harris- 
Nochlin text suggest there is a female experience rather than an explicitly 
female manner. In the admirably vigorous, inexcusably forgotten work of 
Artemia Gentileschi (whom most historians consider to be the most distinguished 
woman painter at work before the late 19th century) as in numerous others, 
the stereotype of a nebulous soft-and-tender “feminine style” is shattered, 
just as the analogous myth of an unmistakably “female voice” in literature 
is broken by a careful reading of George Eliot’s or Susan Sontag’s prose. 

“The goal of radical feminism is to save the world,” art critic Lucy Lippard 
writes in her book, From the Center (Dutton), the finest activist avant garde 

analogue to Harris and Nochlin’s historical study. Some of the women’s artifacts 
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Celebrating Friendship 


RANCINE du Plessix Gray’s new novel, World Without End, is 

the story of two women and a man whose friendship for each other 

surmounts all the strains of a triangular relationship in a turbulent 
and bewildering world. After three decades of friendship, the man writes 
to one of the women: 

What I wish to recreate between us, Sofka, is that ethereal summit of 
candor which only friendship can offer and which is more drastically 
needed than ever in midage, that desperate time when we must cease to 
be cannibals of our own hearts, must take the risk of total truth-telling 
in order to make the last third or fourth of our existence bearable, must 
recenter our lives upon the only human bond in which the tyrannical cycle 
of self-deceit is broken.... At our age there’s little else to live for. I’m asking 
for the brutality of mirrors and the fearlessness of angels at this proposed 
meeting; oh, I’m asking for a lot and I refuse to take any less than a radical 
stripping of each to each.... Think about it. 

This passage crystallizes the spirit and substance of a remarkable new 
novel, one that makes a break from a prolonged and dismal literary fashion 
in which love is a toy inviting mechanical play and spoilage of human life 
beyond recognition or repair. Francine Gray doesn’t need artificial props 
or situations to make her novel compelling. Her characters don’t exploit 
each other or vie with one another in inventing new forms of debasement. 
They are real people who survive real problems to which there are not 
always real answers. Most of all, she writes about the ultimate values of 
friendship—not friendship without pain or stress but the friendship of 
continuing adventure and rediscovery. She writes about the sense of 
intellectual excitement that only good friends can create and share. 
Randolph Bourne, more than a half-century ago, in an exquisite little 
book, Youth and Life, found the words for it: 


One comes from friends...with a high sense of elation and the brimming 
adequacy of life.... What a tragedy it is that our periods of stimulated think- 
ing should be so difficult of reproduction; that there is no intellectual short- 
hand to take down the keen thoughts, the trains of argument, the pregnant 
thoughts, which spring so spontaneously to the mind at such times.... What 
labor to reproduce even a semblance of what seemed to come so genially 
and naturally in the contact and intercourse of friendship. 


The genius of Mrs. Gray’s book is that she does record the keen 


«, thoughts and the trains of argument that bring flower to friendship even 


as they challenge or endanger it. It is surprising perhaps that her theme 
should seem so fresh and nourishing, considering that friendship is the 
oldest and most precious of the arts. Aristotle came close to plagiarizing 


Reprinted from “Saturday Review”. © 1981 by Saturday Review Magazine Corp. 
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Homer when he said that friendship was a single soul dwelling in two 
bodies. Sophocles has Odysseus find greatness in friendship. The Russian 
literary masters, through all their excursions into human misery and 
uncertainty, never lost connection with the sustaining power of friendship. 
In The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky creates Alyosha as counterpoint 
to the fickle, wavering, predatory, and brutal characters around him. 
Almost as a contemporary echo, Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
deals with the brutal pressures that totalitarianism exerts on friendships, 
but the acts of altruism in the book are what is most memorable in the 
reader’s mind. i 

In recent years, the phenomenon of human friendship-has not been a 
dominant or luminous theme in fiction. Too many novelists and play- 
wrights find it easier, apparently, to provide action and excitement for 
their readers by emphasizing the quest for sex, power, violence, wealth. 
Words apparently move faster when attached to acts of venality and 
brutality. It is therefore a tribute to Mrs. Gray that she is able to take on 
the challenge of life’s subtler but nonetheless more genuine values. For 
beyond all the thirsting and-thrusting that soak up the time and energies 
of people, there are enduring and nourishing satisfactions in life that are 
as compelling as any of the acts of confrontation and conquest. Mrs. 
Gray is no less concerned with the fact of love or the acts of love than is 
anyone else. But she rescues love from the cramped view of it as physical 
activity without meaning or grace. 

Walter Lippmann is known primarily as a political analyst. He was 
also a keen observer of human relationships. In his A Preface to Morals 
(1929), he wrote about love as an energizing rather than as a depleting 
force in human exchange. “When a man and woman are successfully 
(italics ours) in love,” he wrote, “their whole activity is energized 
and victorious. They walk better, their digestion improves, they think 
more clearly, their secret worries drop away, the world is fresh and 
interesting, and they can do’ more than they dreamed they could do. 
In love of this kind, sexual intimacy is not the dead end of desire as it is 
in romantic or promiscuous love, but periodic affirmation of the inward 
delight of desire pervading an active life. Love of this sort can grow; it 
is not, like youth itself, a moment that comes and is gone and remains 
only a memory of something which cannot be recovered. It can grow 
because it has something to grow upon and grow with.” 

Love thus defined is not excluded from the kind of friendship Mrs. 
Gray writes about. It is perhaps a commentary on our age that such 
themes should have to be celebrated in a novel, but it is a hopeful com- 
mentary, for it opens out on a world in which all sorts of rediscoveries are 
possible, friendship high among them. For lasting friendships are a rare 
reward, one of the prime gifts that life has to offer. In Arthur Miller’s 
phrase, attention should be paid. 

: —Norman Cousins 
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which Lippard discusses in her collection of essays offer striking parallels to 
the confessional, erotic and polemical trend in contemporary women’s writing. 
“Artt,” in these pages, can include activities as unabashedly political as a woman 
scrubbing the floors of an American museum for 24 hours, which seems to 
symbolize the unpaid labor provided by full-time or part-time housewives. 
Lippard’s commitment to social change is part of a current backlash against two 
decades of highly disengaged art criticism—analogous to the new criticism 
in literature—which made a severe separation between the artists’ output and ` 
his social, political experience. It is characteristic of a new social conscience 
being expressed by a generation of other younger critics—Carol Duncan, Max 
Kozloff, Edward Fry, Barbara Rose—some of whom were politicized by their 
participation in dissent of the 60s. And the spirit of the new feminism, in turn, 
has inspired some of our most gifted male critics, notably Lawrence Alloway 
and Thomas B. Hess, to give an increasingly perceptive interpretation of women’s 
vision. 

One is inevitably led to question the validity of such segregationist branches 
of study as “women poets” or “women artists.” Yet in literature, such superb 
books as Ellen Moer’s “Literary Women” and Elizabeth Hardwick’s “‘Seduc- 
tion and Betrayal” have done more to instruct women about their history than 
any other cultural event I can think of. Artists’ segregationism will also be 
justified if it can die, like a phoenix, to give birth to a radically nonsexist study 
of art, removing once and for all the need for any feminist books, periodicals 
or exhibitions. 

Ironically, the most important impact of this new branch of women’s 
studies might go far beyond issues of sexual discrimination and ‘equality. Be- 
cause it focuses so intensely on the interaction between a particularly under- 
privileged group of gifted individuals and the social obstacles that have blocked 
their self-realization, it can help to destroy the most dangerous of all romantic 
myths: the Nietzschean myth that views the artist as a sacred, solitary hero 
whose flame of genius can burn through any obstacle and excuse any form 
of unethical behavior. Both in literature and art, one welcomes any contribution 
which combats this reactionary vision by investigating, as dispassionately as 
Ann Sutherland Harris, Linda Nochlin and other feminist historians are, the 
social conditions generally conducive to human fulfillment. 
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Probing The Heavens: 
Any Real Value? 


By PAUL RECER 


New telescopes, satellites and computers are. reshaping 
mankind’s concepts of the universe and providing knowledge 
that may yield down-to-earth payoffs in the future. In this 
article Paul Recer. writes about this pathfinding era known 
even now as “‘the golden age of astronomy.” Mr. Recer is a 
journalist and writes for major American newspapers. 


OMETIME in a not-too-distant century, a rocket-powered Mayflower 
Gm lift from this planetary speck and carry out into the universe a group 
of colonizing pioneers from the family of mankind. 

Over the following centuries, their descendants will spread throughout the 
galaxy, settling on as-yet-undiscovered planets orbiting stars now only faintly 
seen from their ancestral home on Earth. 

When. historians write of this remarkable migration, they may well trace 
its origins to a scientific Camelot in the 20th century, a pathfinding era known 
even now as “the golden age of astronomy.” 

Such is the future viewed by many astronomers who are prompted in their 
predictions by one of the most remarkable periods of cosmic discovery ever. 

In the last 20 years, astronomy has dramatically changed the human per- 
ception of the universe—and raised new questions about the past and the 
future of mankind. 

Astronomers have discovered unsuspected phenomena a such as quasars, 
pulsars, clouds of superheated gas, and black holes. They have identified the’ 
chemistry process in the birth of stars. Enough has been found to strengthen 
speculation about life beyond Earth, about the origin of the universe and 
about the life and death of stars. 

Some of the findings already influence modern life. Atmospheric studies 
of Venus alerted scientists to the danger of spoiling Earth’s atmosphere with 
fluorocarbons from spray cans, or with excess carbon dioxide from burning 
fossil fuels. Knowledge of the geology of other planets is helping scientists 
understand the geology of Earth and aiding in the search for minerals. A study 
of the stars led to the first basic understanding of nuclear fusion, which scientists 
now are trying to harness as a new energy source. Laser-reflecting mirrors on 
the moon are being used to improve earthquake prediction. 

“It would not be hyperbole to describe this as the richest and most promising 
era in the history of astronomy,” says Gary Mechler of the Kitt Peak National 
Observatory in Arizona. “It easily compares with the time when Galileo first 
pointed a telescope at the heavens.” 


Reprinted from U.S. News and World Report, November 16, 1981. 
© 1981 U.S. News and World Report, Inc. 
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American scientists are assembling a powerful new arsenal of stargazing 
instruments to continue this unprecedented study of the universe. Working 
with such tools, experts predict an even more stunning period of discovery in 
the two decades ahead. 


Tools of discovery 


A mesh of engineering skill and scientific insight ushered in the golden age. 
Radio telescopes, studying cosmic radiation unseen by the eye, have discovered 
black holes, stars called pulsars that burn with intense energy, and vast clouds 
that may be the birthplaces of stars and galaxies. They also have found remnant ' 
echoes of the big bang that most scientists believe created the universe. 

Optical-telescope views have been sharpened with electronics, enabling 
astronomers to study galaxies billions of light years away that were unseen 
until recently. 

Astronomers have learned how to use computers to create models of the 
universe. Millions of years of the life history of stars can be compressed into a 
few minutes by computer, allowing scientists to test theories of creation. The 
electronic brains also are used to scan millions of pictures, a laborious task 
once done by eye. 

Satellites and sounding rockets carrying delicate sensors have probed parts 
of the invisible spectram—such as X-rays, ultraviolet and gamma rays—and 
found that the universe teems with radiation. 

Robot spacecraft have probed the surfaces of Jupiter, Saturn, Venus and 
Mars, sending back pictures of awesome detail. Such views have shaped a new 
awareness of these planets—they are no longer just mysterious points of light 
in the nighttime sky but are considered true sisters to Earth, sharing the same 
sun and a similar history. 

All of this has radically altered traditional concepts of the universe. No longer 
are the heavens considered majestically serene and unchanging. Instead, the 
cosmos is seen as a place of constant change and evolution, of exploding stars 
and whirling galaxies, of black holes so gravitationally powerful that they 
swallow even light. There are oceans of hot gas and clouds cooling, compressing 
and giving birth to new stars and galaxies. 

A quickened perception of how the universe may have been created has 
emboldened scientists to search for life beyond our. solar system. New stature 
has been lent to the questions: Is mankind alone in the universe? Is there life 
elsewhere? This has led to a search around other stars for planets where life 
might be possible. 

Says Mechler: “The logic is statistically compelling that the universe teems 
with life. Finding life elsewhere could be the most profound discovery ever.” 

If life could arise on this planet, orbiting this sun, some scientists ask, why 
not on other planets orbiting some of the billions of other stars? The answer 
to this question may be years away because, despite centuries of studying the 
stars, mankind knows comparatively little. ` 

“Presently there is a large measure of belief and a small number of facts,” 
says Kitt Peak National Observatory director Geoffrey Burbridge. “Some 
believe we’ve discovered the skeleton of the universe and are now looking at 
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the flesh. Others say we lack even the skeleton as yet.” 
What the universe may become 


Only a fraction of the visible universe has been studied in detail because 
of the immensity of the task and the vast, almost unimaginable, distances 
involved. Says Harlan Smith of McDonald Observatory in Texas: “The universe 
is so large that if you arén’t an astronomer, it’s almost impossible to grasp 
how big it is.” i 

In the view of an astronomer, Earth is but a puny planet, circling a non- 
descript, middle-age star, the sun, in the outer suburbs of an ordinary galaxy— 
the Milky Way—in a universe of more than 100 billion galaxies. 

Astronomy, unlike most other disciplines, is a spectator’s science. Its speci- 
mens are ‘bits of light or electromagnetic radiation caught on film as bright 
dots or as squiggles on a chart. 

Typically, the data come from a star such as one in the Andromeda Galaxy. 
In a time before memory, such a star boiled in the heat of the continuous nuclear 
fury that slowly consumed it. Hydrogen atoms fused and energy exploded 
forth, some of it in the form of light. 

A particle of such light, called a photon, burst from the star at the fastest 
of all speeds, 186,000 miles in a second. In one year, it streaked outward 
6,000,000,000,000 (six trillion) miles. Its journey had only started. 

The light continued to speed through time and space while on Earth passed 
the era of dinosaurs, all the ages of man and countless seasons of change. For 
century after century after century, the light traveled on, its speed unwavering. 
Finally, one dry and cloudless Arizona night, this messenger from a distant 
star flashed into the huge eye of a Kitt Peak telescope, bounced to a collector 
and was recorded electronically. 

It was but one bit of light from one star in a universe of billions of galaxies, 
each with billions of stars. But to the knowing eye, it is a glimmer from pri- 
mordial history. Each such light particle carries a part of the story of the life 
and death of a star—a star, perhaps, like the sun. 

From such specks of light, and from bits of other stellar radiation, astron- 
omers are slowly postulating a theory of how the universe came to be and to 
guess, perhaps, what eventually it will become. 

“We have a broad outline now,” says Burbridge. “But we’re fuzzy at the 
beginning and the end.” Smith agrees: “We have a very solid first-order under- 
standing. There are still a lot of details to be filled in.” 


Ahead: A miraculous telescope 


The powerful array of new instruments will focus on gathering those details. 
Telescopes able to see a billion times more sharply than the naked eye are on 
the drawing boards. Radio telescopes sensitive to the barest whisper of the 
cosmos are already at work. A 750-million-dollar space telescope that will 
study stellar elements never before glimpsed is being prepared for a 1985 launch. 

The scope telescope now being built by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration may be the key tool of the new era. The computer-controlled 
instrument will be launched in 1985 by the space shuttle into a 310-mile-high 
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orbit of Earth. This will put it far above the obscuring influence of the atmo- 
sphere—which gives twinkle to stars, but despair to astronomers. 

“Up to now, astronomers have had a limited perspective of the stars,” says 
NASA’s David Morrison. “It is as if they are looking through a narrow and 
dirty window.” 

This murky problem will be eliminated when NASA launches what Morrison 
described as “the finest galactic telescope that has ever been built.” The 
device will be an electronic observatory with a 94-inch reflector. Starlight 
will be collected by the reflector. This information will then be radided to 
Earth in digital form and converted by computer into pictures. This technique 
is similar to that used recently by the Voyager spacecraft to study the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

Astronomers using the telescope will be able to view objects 50 times fainter 
and seven times more distant than is possible with any of the present Earth- 
bound telescopes. 

The space telescope will probe the chemistry of stars, searching for what 
may be a key in the evolution of the universe. It will use infrared instruments’ 
to study stellar clouds that many believe to be the birthplaces of the stars. 

.So powerful is the space telescope that it may answer a basic question: 
Are there planets beyond the solar system? None has been found, although 
astronomers believe they must exist by the billions. Answering this question 
would be a major first step toward possibly discovering alien life. 

Experts believe the space telescope will remain a versatile tool for at least 
15 years. Astronauts flying the space shuttle will be able to visit it to make 
repairs or to replace outdated instruments. 

Land-based telescopes of radical new design are being planned by the 
University of California and the University of Texas. The instruments, the 
most powerful telescopes ever constructed, should be able to absorb light from 
stars 18 billion light years away, at the very edge of eternity. 

The two universities have found novel ways to overcome a major problem 
with large telescopes. As telescopes increase in size, the curved mirrors used to 
focus light can weigh tons and become several feet thick. Such large mirrors 
can warp, causing distortions, and they are unwieldy. 

The University of California is developing a telescope using 36 movable 
mirror tiles. They fit together to form a single focus of light. Each tile is backed 
by sensors and computer-driven actuators that keep the light in perfect focus. 
The result is a 400-inch reflector that, when completed, will be the largest in 
the world. 

Smith is leading a University of Texas team that is developing a 300-inch 
flexible mirror of 4-inch thick glass that will be supported by computer-driven 
pressure pads. The pads are designed to sharpen the focus and keep the glass 
sheet from shattering. 

Both telescopes, costing 45 to 55 million dollars each, are to be built with 
donated funds. The instrument constructed in California will be installed on a 
mountain in Hawaii. The Texas telescope will join the McDonald Observatory 
array on a dry mountain in West Texas. 


The massive telescopes will be able to fill in gaps in the known history of , 
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the universe. i = 

“We'll be able to study galaxies we can’t now see,” says Thomas G. Barnes, 
the assistant director of McDonald. “We’ll also see very faint, old stars. This 
will help astronomers to understand what happens at the end of a star’s life. 
We know more about the first 5 or 10 minutes in the history of the universe 
than of the billions of years since.” 


Man’s keenest ear 


On the plains of New Mexico, sprouting like metal mushrooms from a dry | 
lake bed, is a series of 27 giant antennas. These are the antennas of the Very 
Large Array radio telescope, mankind’s most sensitive ear tuned to the murmurs 
of the heavens. 

The 78-million-dollar project, completed early this year, spreads in a 
Y-shaped design across 3,500 acres of desert. Two arms of the Y are 13 miles 
long and the short stem measures 11.8 miles. 

Working together as a unit, the antennas gather the faint radio emissions 
beamed from every particle in the heavens. A computer sorts out the signals and 
makes meaning from the hiss and fuzz of a surprisingly noisy universe. 

Radio astronomers interpreting such electronic noises have reshaped knowl- 
edge of the universe in the last 50 years and destroyed the notion that the 
heavens are quiet and serene. 

They found in deep space oceans of fiery gases, churning with complex 
chemistry. They also-found quasars, hot stars erupting with streams of enor- 
mous energy that can rise and fall within a matter of hours. Study of the spectra 
from these powerful energy sources on the outer reaches of the universe tell 
astronomers of the early chemical history of the cosmos, a key element in under- 
standing its evolution. l 

Radio astronomers have also detected a faint sound filling all of space. 
It has been identified as the echo of the primordial explosion that gave birth 
‘to the universe. 

The VLA, experts believe, will discover even more phenomena, including 
celestial events not envisioned now even by theoreticians. Though it has been 
operating just one year, the powerful instrument has already detected gas 
clouds streaming out from a small source at the center of the Earth’s own 
Milky Way galaxy. Experts speculate that the source may be a black hole. 

Such studies are adding to the bommolceyo of science, the theory of origins 
based on scientific findings. 


Biggest bang of all 


Many astronomers believe that, 15 to 20 billion years ago, all matter in the 
universe collapsed into a compact mass of very great density. This triggered 
an explosion, the big bang, and the matter expanded outward at great speed. 

Particles, attracted to each other by gravity, slowly coalesced, forming into 
galaxies and stars, all of which continued to move outward, away from the big 
bang. 

The sun, which is small by the standards of the universe, was a latecomer, 
forming only about 5 billion years ago. Loose matter orbiting the forming sun, 
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it is believed, clumped to form Earth and its eight sister planets, Leftover 
material became asteroids, comets and moons. 

If this understanding is correct, the sun will continue to shine for another 
5 billion years. Then, its store of hydrogen depleted, it will explode into a red 
giant, sending. out a spherical cloud of superheated gas as far as the orbit of 
Earth and burning the planet to a cinder. i 

Eventually, remnants of the sun will collapse inward to form a cooling 
star called a white dwarf. 

Larger stars, it is believed, follow the same cycle, but, because of their 
immense amount of matter, become neutron stars or even black holes. 

Some astronomers believe that the galaxies will keep expanding outward 
forever. But others suggest that the universe may go through cycles, expanding 
to a point and then collapsing until there is another big bang and the process" 
Starts over. ; 

The death of the sun would mark the death of this planet, but many astron- 
omers believe that by that time, some 5 billion years hence, mankind will have 
colonized distant, still undiscovered planets. 

“If the human race survives the next 50 to 100 years,” predicts astronomer 
Smith, “we will have spread out into the solar system. Over the next 10 million 
years after that, we will populate the entire Milky Way, a galaxy that is 100,000 
light years across.” 

Such feats are far beyond the puny rockets of today, but engineers are 
tinkering already with new propulsion systems powered by nuclear energy or 
by streams of ions that would make such journeys possible. 


Stargazing pinched for funds 


Ironically, all these advances come at a time when a cutback in spending 
for science is touching astronomy. 

The budget squeeze has turned off an effort to find intelligent life beyond 
this solar system. NASA spent 3 million dollars for a computer program to 
guide a search for radio signals from extraterrestrial intelligence. Before the 
program could be started, Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.) sponsored 
legislation that cut off funds. 

“There is not a scintilla of evidence that intelligent life exists beyond our 
solar system,” explained Proxmire. 

A NASA spokesman responded: “As late as 1491, there was not a scintilla 
of evidence that America existed.” 

Some of the cuts are even more painful to scientists. 

NASA is concentrating funds on the space shuttle and has abandoned 
plans to send a probe to Halley’s Comet, a spectacular celestial visitor that 
returns only once in 76 years. Japan, France and the Soviet Union are launching 
probes toward the comet in 1985, but the U.S. will not. 

Even the highly successful Voyager 2 spacecraft, which stunned the world 
with pictures from Jupiter and Saturn, may be silenced. NASA officials may 
shut it down in order to keep within the reduced agency budget. This would 
mean mankind would lose a close-up look at the planets Uranus and Neptune, 
Voyager’s next. two targets. 
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Burbridge, Smith and others worry that the basic foundation of research 
also is eroding under the pressure of economics. The research staff at Kitt Peak, 
Ariz., which has the nation’s largest collection of telescopes, has already been 
reduced by 10 percent in each of the last two years. 

“This,” says one astronomer, “cuts into the basic science, and that really 
hurts.” 

But many outside the science community believe the cuts are justified 
because of the faltering economy. Science, they say, should be trimmed back 
just as firmly as other parts of the Federal budget. 

There’s immeasurable value in astronomy, believes Smith, but, he says, 
it takes vision to appreciate this. 

“It promises the biggest payoffs for the human race, but these are not 
immediate,” he says of astronomy. “The solar system, for instance, is our 
next great frontier for energy and materials. The value for the human race is 
incalculable.” 

Astronomy has another value, too—one far more difficult to define. 

“Tt stretches the imagination,” says Barnes. “It’s what makes thinking, 
curious human beings different from monkeys. We can’t stop because we 
wouldn’t just stand still—we would slide back.” o 
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The Mogul Who Loved Art 


By DAVID ABERBACH 


From rags to riches—Samuel Goldwyn’s life was a classic 
example of the American success story. Starting his career 
in a sweatshop cutting gloves, he became ‘one of only two 
outstandingly successful independent producers in Hollywood 
(the other was David Selznick) during its first half century.” 
His name was a virtual guarantee to good entertainment. 
David Aberbach, who was recently awarded a doctorate in 
literature from Oxford University writes regularly for 
“Commentary” magazine. 


T is rare that highly successful businessmen possess or are able to satisfy the 
| urge to create art. The worlds of business and art demand such different 
talents and are each so separately absorbing that success in one would seem: 
to decree failure or only minimal success in the other. Samuel Goldwyn, who 
was born a hundred years ago, was one of the few exceptions. The public image 
of Goldwyn as an enormous ego and purveyor of malapropisms, bad-tempered, 
dictatorial, and vain, who went out of his way to court the rich and famous, is 
largely accurate. At the same time, there was more than a touch of the artist in 
Goldwyn, and it was this unexpected combination of artistic instinct and shrewd 
business acumen which was responsible for Goldwyn’s unparalleled success as 
an independent film producer. l 

T.S. Eliot wrote that he would have liked an audience for his plays that could 
neither read nor write so that their response to his work would be pure and un- 
blunted by education. Goldwyn fulfilled this requirement. Unschooled though he 
was, he had a primitive, instinctual response to art which enabled him to judge, 
often without being able to explain why, if a work was good or bad and whether 
it was likely to succeed. To say that a film had the “Goldwyn touch” was—in 
his heyday—one of the greatest of compliments. That touch, as Alva Johnston 
described it, was not “brilliance or sensationalism,” but rather “something that 
manifests itself gradually in a picture; the characters are consistent; the work- 
manship is honest; there are no tricks or short cuts; the intelligence of the 
audience is never insulted.” - 

Goldwyn could often tell at a glance if an actress was right for a part or if a 
set had an air of authenticity. Though he could hardly remember his own 
address or the names of his associates, he had a prodigious memory for every- 
thing connected with films. At the same time, during the making of his films, he 
was immensely suggestible. He picked the brains of all around him, and was 
open to advice or criticism if not always acknowledging it. One of Goldwyn’s 
executives described him as “the kind of man who, if he understands what you 
tell him, thinks he thought of it himself.” ; 

Goldwyn boasted that “I make my pictures to please myself” and he was a 
hard man to please. He made only a handful of films a year and was determined 
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to spare no effort, hiring the best actors, writers, directors, technicians, and 
designers available, and possessing a remarkable gift—when he chose to use it— 
for getting them to work together as a team. He never made B-pictures, gangster, 
or exploitation films (not one of his films was ever censored) and he went to 
enormous lengths—and expense—to find good writers: “I’d hire the devil bim- - 
self if he’d write me a good story,” he once said. When he began to make sound 
pictures, he rehearsed fully before shooting began, though this was not the 
standard practice in Hollywood at the time. He had no hesitation about having 
a scene filmed over and over again until he got what he wanted. Sometimes this 
perfectionism went to extreme lengths. After spending over $400,000 on the first 
version of Nana, he decided that he didn’t like it and scrapped it completely. In 
Bulidog Drummond (1928), his first sound picture, the opening scene is set in a 
posh dinner club where a waiter drops a spoon and someone exclaims, “What is 
the meaning of this infernal din?” After the scene was shot, Goldwyn saw it and 
asked what the word “din” meant. He had the set rebuilt and the actors rehired, 
at enormous cost, just to have the word “noise” substituted for the offending 
“din.” In the end, he changed his mind and the original scene was used. 

Goldwyn was one of only two outstandingly successful independent pro- 
ducers in Hollywood during its first half-century (the other was David Selznick). 
He took complete responsibility for his films, bearing the financial risk, choosing 
the scripts, casting the films, and virtually directing his directors. He also took 
charge of publicity and distribution. Still, he needed collaborators and did his 
best work with those who could separate his sense from his nonsense, and say 
no to the nonsense. > 

Goldwyn’s readiness to spare no expense in getting the best is illustrated in 

, one of his famous Goldwynisms. Advised not to buy a script because “‘it’s too 
caustic,” he replied: “To hell with the cost. If it’s a good story, PI make it.” He 
is supposed to have told the novelist Edna Ferber that he would rather make a 
great artistic film than eat a good meal. On a visit to London, he tried to per- 
suade Bernard Shaw to write for him. By Goldwyn’s own account, Shaw turned 

- him down, saying afterward, “There is only one difference between Mr. Goldwyn 
and me. Whereas he is after art, Iam after money.” 

If Shaw’s quip was meant with tongue in cheek, it also touched on the heart 
of Goldwyn’s chief difficulty as a producer—his frustration and rage when he 
sensed something artistically wrong or missing in a film, but couldn’t express it. 
This was one of the reasons he could not work with anyone on a truly equal 
basis: “It took a world of time to explain my plans to my associates,” he once 
complained, and his press agent, Carl Brandt, wrote rather feelingly: “It is al- 
most painful to see him groping, struggling, rani, ‘his way to clarity, 
agonizing over ideas he feels but cannot express... 

Although Goldwyn’s craving for publicity was : notorious; next to nothing is 
known about his early life. A few bare facts and little more: born into an im- 
poverished Jewish family in Warsaw, he ran away from home at 12; came to 
England where he spent a couple of years with relatives in Birmingham; arrived 
in America in 1895 as Samuel Goldfish (he did not change his name to Goldwyn 
until 1918); worked in a sweatshop cutting gloves in upstate New York; became 
a traveling salesman selling gloves and made his fortune by 1910, when he 
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married. Nothing is known of his forebears and practically nothing of his family 
or his early life in Poland. Judging from the fullest biography of Goldwyn to 
date, by Arthur Marx, even his original name, before he became Goldfish, and 
the exact date of his birth, are not publicly known. 

It is clear, though, that his early life was wretched and that he must often have 
felt unwanted and unloved. Perhaps this is why he was so obsessed with pub- 
licity later on, and would go into paroxysms of rage if his name did not appear 
often enough in the press. (Sometimes his agents actually hired actors to pose as 
newspapermen and greet him with questions.) We know too that he experienced 
anti-Semitism as a child in Poland, and was so sensitive.on the subject that he 
offered Budd Schulberg several hundred thousand dollars not to publish his 
novel What Makes Sammy Run during World War IL on the grounds that it 
gave fuel to anti-Semites. f 

In his dictated memoirs, Behind the Screens (1923), Goldwyn tells even less 
about himself than we know from other sources. He omits to mention even that 
he was a Polish Jew by birth, leaving a rather Chaplinesque impression that he ` 
was born poor in England. Thus, he recalls the memory of “how once as a boy’ 
of 12 I wandered for a whole week through the streets of London with no 
more ardent guaranty of the future than a loaf of bread.” Perhaps the strongest 
emotion in the book is the narrator’s awe at having come so far. Goldwyn made 
his first fortune before World War I selling rights to his films in Europe. Des- 
cribing his feelings at the time, he writes: “As I rode from Berlin to Paris my 
head reeled with the magnitude of our success. Could this really be I, the poor 
boy who a short time before had wandered over these very countries with hardly 
a sou in his pocket?” Several years later, after visiting H.G. Wells in London, he 
was similarly amazed: “As I left his home that day I remembered suddenly that 
25 years before, I, who had just been entertained by the most celebrated 
of the younger English novelists, had wandered without home and without 
money through these very London streets.” When he came to London in the 
1950s to promote Guys and Dolls, he took a room at the Dorchester Hotel over- 
looking Hyde Park where, he claimed, he had once spent the night on a park 
bench. (Chaplin used to take a room at the Savoy overlooking Waterloo Bridge, 
which led in the direction of his dreary birthplace in south London.) 

Goldwyn was fascinated by Chaplin, and his remarks about Chaplin’s love of 
power and his need for independence and their roots in childhood trauma are 
true of Goldwyn himself: 

Those early years of his in London when, the son of poor vaudeville artists, 
he experienced hunger and tragedy and the constant terror of the next day, 
have driven far into his brain. No prosperity can quite rid him of fear. That 
is why he wants to assure himself in every way of his present strength. For 
what is it but fear which makes a man conscious always of the thickness of 
his armor, the sharpness of his weapons? 

Films, Goldwyn writes, made up for his own unhappy boyhood. He des- 
cribes what they meant to him: “an impersonal interest so vivid and compelling 
that it survives any personal grief or maladjustment.” 

Films gave Goldwyn the means both to blot out and to confront the 
wretchedness of his youth. Hating poverty and suffering, he gave lavishly to 
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charity but always preferred films about beauty to films about squalor—some- 
times going to comic lengths in this preference. Thuse when making Dead End in 
the 1930s, he built an expensive replica of the riverfront slums of New York’s 
East Side (he did not shoot on location in order to maintain full control over the 
production) but refused to allow any dirt in the setting. He had paid several 
hundred thousand dollars for that set, Goldwyn complained, and he didn’t want 
it dirty. In the same way, he could bear only so much misery in his films. When 
making Wuthering Heights, he had the ending changed, and showed Heathcliff 
and Catherine reunited in heaven. 

It is interesting, though, that Goldwyn’s outstanding films were the serious 
and sometimes somber ones (though not without their lighter moments). Almost 
in spite of himself, his attitude that life is a hard struggle is reflected in his films, 
and in the way they were made. Comedy was never his strong point and even the 
films he did with such comic talents as Eddie Cantor, Bob Hope, and Danny 
Kaye were not among his best. 

Poverty also drove Goldwyn to develop a highly effective selling style. He 
had the aggressiveness, the imagination, the persistence bred of desperation, and 
the confidence of a gambler who knows that he can never fall lower than he has 
already been. He was at his best in crisis. When his fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, in the days before the Armistice in 1918, Goldwyn was cheerful at the 
prospect of fighting for survival. When things went well, he was often less cheer- 
ful. He claimed that he was not naturally a fighter, but had forced himself to 
become one, like his hero, Theodore Roosevelt. 

He was also the craftiest of businessmen, verging on larceny. In his early days 
in the glove business he dreamed up a scheme for importing expensive French 
gloves into the United States without paying import duties. He had the right 
and left gloves packed in separate crates, and addressed each crate to a fictitious 
name in some American port city. On arrival, the unclaimed crates with their 
useless contents would be put up for auction by the customs service. Naturally, 
there would be no other bidders except Goldwyn, who knew. where the mates 
were to be found, so he would pick up the whole shipment for a song. 

In his pre-movie days, many of Goldwyn’s customers had been recent immi- 
grants like himself and he quite naturally spoke Yiddish to them, of the most 
colorful kind. Probably his later reputation for mangling the English language— 
with his self-contradictory turns of phrase and his flair for the oxymoronic— 
derived, in part, from his use of Yiddish, which is a treasure of the paradoxical 
and the illogical. How much of this was calculated and how much spontaneous 
we will never know, since the classical Goldwynisms like “include me out” and 

“in two words: im possible” eventually became so popular that so paid 
writers to turn them out. 

Whether original or not, most of the famous Goldwynisms do give the flavor 
of the man—they share an element of non sequitur or madcap twist. Thus, when 
Goldwyn was suing the British film producer, Alexander Korda (lawsuits were a 
regular feature of his career), Korda happened to be in Hollywood. To Korda’s 
surprise, Goldwyn invited him to dinner. “How can we have dinner when you’re 
suing me?” Korda asked. “What’s one thing got to do with the other?” Gold- 
wyn answered. P 
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One of the most quoted Goldwynisms occurred when Goldwyn was warned 
against filming The Children’s Hour because it was about lesbians. “Don’t 
worry,” he replied, “we'll make them Americans.” Again, after hearing Andre 
Previn’s orchestration of Gershwin’s music for the film version of Porgy and 
Bess, Goldwyn, overcome by emotion, told Previn, ““You should be goddammed 
proud, kid—you should never do another thing in your life.” This was typical of 
Goldwyn—the spirit was there, but the words did not quite match. 

Some Goldwynisms were only superficially illogical, however. He once fell 
asleep while a writer was describing an idea for a film. The writer shook him 
awake, declaring that all he wanted was Goldwyn’s opinion. Goldwyn replied, 
“Isn’t sleeping an opinion?” In short, though it served him to play the part on 
occasion, Goldwyn was certainly no buffoon. He was tall and distinguished 
looking, always immaculately dressed (he carried nothing in his pockets, lest it 
spoil the line of his suits), and charming to those who might be useful to him (an 
acquaintance said he would charm the socks off you and then step on your toes). 

The circumstances of Goldwyn’s entry into films were as remarkable as his 
escape from Europe to the New World. Here, too, everything hung on his vision 
of a new life—for films as for himself—and his faith that taking great risks would 
be rewarded in the end with success. Today, of course, it does not seem very 
daring to invest in a movie, but it did in 1913, when the future of motion pictures 
looked very chancy indeed. Films in those days were made chiefly for showing in 
vaudeville houses between the acts and their purpose was not even to entertain 
customers but to drive them out and make room for new ones (for this reason 
they were known as “‘chasers’’). 

Nevertheless, Goldwyn was so convinced that films could be the main attrac- 
tion to an audience—if they were good enough—that he talked his brother-in- . 
law, the vaudeville producer Jesse Lasky, into the idea of making a feature film. 
They hired an actor, bought the rights to a novel, The Squaw Man, and then 
went looking for a director. Goldwyn, displaying his characteristic audacity in 
going straight for the best, first tried to get D.W. Griffith to direct the film, but 
the great man was skeptical, pointing out that Goldwyn had never made a film 
before. Goldwyn is supposed to have replied that this was his “strongest weak- 
point,” since Griffith would have complete control. In the end, Griffith turned 
him down and Goldwyn settled for a -friend of Lasky’s who had had no ex- 
perience with films whatever, a young playwright named Cecil B. de Mille. 

By the end of 1913, they were ready. The venture seemed on the face of it 
mad: to gamble a huge sum of money on a director who had never directed a 
film before, with no prepared script and only one actor, to be shot on location in 
Arizona, where the fledgling crew were hoping to find Indians and other extras 

_ to assist in the proceedings. But no sooner had the train pulled out (from Grand 
Central) than Goldwyn turned to the task of learning about film distribution. 
With his formidable selling powers he stirred up so much enthusiasm for the film 
—and others already being planned for the future—that within a few days he 
had raised about $50,000. 

Miraculously, the film was actually made (in Hollywood, rather than Ari- 
zona) and proved an instant, spectacular success when it was shown on the East 
Coast. Thus launched, Goldwyn’s career rocketed within a few months with a 
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string of successes. By the end of 1916 he was practically a millionaire, at which 
point—again, characteristically—he was voted out of the company he had helped 
to form. He was a hard man to work with, dynamic and highly capable, but often 
childish, cantankerous, and unwilling to share control. “A producer shouldn’t 
get ulcers,” he once said. “He should give them.” 

Clearly Goldwyn’s ruthlessness and hunger for power were in proportion to 
the insecurity and powerlessness of his childhood. Goldwyn described himself as 
a lone wolf and a rebel—“‘I was always an independent, even when I had part- 
ners” —and, in the end, he became the most successful independent producer in 
the business. Toward the end of his career, he fought and won a long court battle 
against the huge film companies whose monopoly over the movie houses prevent- 
ed the independents from showing their films. He was unnaturally stubborn. 
Just as he had broken with his family, he eventually broke with all his partners— 
including, at various times, Lasky, Adolph Zukor, Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford, and Alexander Korda (incidentally, his name in the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation was a fossil of one such partnership; in fact, he 
had nothing to do with the films made by MGM). Always he functioned best as 

_his own boss, his self-sufficiency making up for his insecurity. 

So far as the creative side of film-making was concerned, Goldwyn’s partners 
in the early days, Lasky and Zukor, were not far wrong in refusing to take him 
seriously. He was such a naif at first that when de Mille started filming faces in 
shadow for artistic effect, Goldwyn objected that if the film distributors saw only 
half a face they would pay only half the price. Traces of this gaucherie—or per- 
versity—remained throughout Goldwyn’s career. He was offered the chance, for 
instance, to buy the film rights to Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, but 

` emphatically turned it down when he heard the novel was’ not yet finished: , 
“What is that Hemingway trying to do—rob me?” 

But as the years passed, this crudeness gradually wore off: Goldwyn educated 
himself in the arts and his natural taste developed. He saw as much theater as he 
could, both in America and abroad, and was a regular operagoer with his own 
box at the. Metropolitan. On trips to Europe, he made frequent pilgrimages to 
the great art galleries and eventually became a collector. „He had a taste for 
European avant-garde cinema—it was he who brought classics like The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari to America—but cared little for actors, famous though they 
might have been, preferring the company of artists and intellectuals. Like many 
self-made men, he also had a snobbish streak: and was not above associating 
himself with a name or title for its own sake: once he tried to hire an ancient 
British aristocrat to work as story editor in his London office; another time he 
invited Freud to Hollywood to write a film script about psychoanalysis; most 
` blatantly of all, he gave Franklin D. Roosevelt’s son, James, a sinecure as a vice- 
president of his company. At the same time, he had a sharp, intuitive knowledge 
of psychology, particularly useful in dealing with actors. At one point, for exam- 
ple, he had two rival prima donnas, Pauline Frederick and Geraldine Ferrar, 
under contract to him at hefty salaries, and the two were fiercely jealous of each 
other. One day—so the story goes—Pauline Frederick walked into Goldwyn’s 
office and dropped a script on his desk, with the words, “I hate it.” Goldwyn, 
without missing a beat, called in an assistant, and chastised him for giving the 
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script to the wrong actress. “This was supposed to go to Miss Ferrar.” Instantly, 
Pauline Frederick changed her mind. 

Despite his natural intelligence, Goldwyn was a poor reader who preferred a 
synopsis to an entire work. “I read part of it all the way through,” he once told 
a luckless writer, and it supposedly took him a whole week to read The Wizard 
of Oz, which the average reader could get through in a couple of hours (he did 
not make the film in the end but sold the rights to MGM). Goldwyn bought the 
film rights to Thurber’s story, “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” on the basis of 
a synopsis, and later apologized to the author for his screen treatment of the 
work, saying that it was “too blood and thirsty.” Thurber agreed: “I was horror 
and struck.” 

In general, Goldwyn’s films reflected his own interesis—he believed that what - 
he liked the public would also like, and on the whole he was right. Few of his 
silent films are remembered today, but he made stars of Ronald Colman, Vilma 
Banky, and Gary Cooper, and some of his films, including The Eternal City, 
Stella Dallas, The Dark Angel, and The Winning of Barbara Worth, are still 
admired by students of cinema. From Bulldog Drummond (1928) through Porgy 
and Bess (1959), his last picture, Goldwyn made movies uninterruptedly for a 
total of 30 years. During that time, his stars included the likes of Laurence 
Olivier, Bette Davis, Humphrey Bogart, Merle Oberon, and David Niven. Per- 
haps his most ambitious—and certainly his most successful—film was The Best 
Years of Our Lives, which was awarded the Oscar for the best film in 1947 and 
also the Best Producer award. 

Along with his many successes and discoveries, there were also some blun- 
ders. After making The Winning of Barbara Worth, he let Gary Cooper go over 
to Paramount; he passed up Greta Garbo (she was too peasantish and her feet 
were too big) and Clark Gable (his ears stuck out); and although he had Lucille 
Ball on his payroll as a Goldwyn Girl, he never recognized her comic genius. 
Then there was the fiasco of making a silent film starring the opera star Mary 
Garden, and the prolonged debacle of three movies with the Russian actress 
Anna Sten who could hardly speak English. But in spite of such mistakes, many 
of his films proved to be of lasting interest and importance, especially those di- 
rected by William Wyler and written by Sidney Howard or Lillian Hellman, like 
Dodsworth, Wuthering Heights, The Little Foxes, Dead End, and The Best Years 
of Our Lives. i 

Goldwyn’s life was a classic American success story. By the time of his death 
in 1974, he was a legend. In ways both admirable and otherwise, he typified 
many of the Eastern European Jewish immigrants who came to the United States 
at the end of the 19th century. As one who had been an impoverished Polish 
Jewish child born into a troubled family, he brought a knowledge of life’s brutal- 
ity to the make-believe world of Hollywood. His arrogance and ruthlessness 
complemented his creative drive and imagination. 

His best films were essentially the work of a realist who, though tempted by 
fantasy and escapism, preferred to look life in the eye. In the end, though, his 
greatest creation was Goldwyn the showman, colorful, insouciant, aristocratic, 
whose name was a virtual guarantee of good entertainment and, at times, 
even of art. o 
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The Craft of the Screenwriter: Inter- 
views with Six Celebrated Screen- 
writers. By John Brady. Simon and 
Schuster. 462 pp. 


YEAR or so ago, I went to the 

A funeral of a screenwriter in the 
chapel of All Saints Episcopal 
Church in Beverly Hills. The deceased 
had won one Academy Award and 
been nominated for several others, was 
a former president of the Writers 
Guild of America West and a recipient 
of the Guild’s annual Laurel Award 
for distinguished lifetime service to 
the art of screenwriting. He had 
written pictures starring Paul Newman 
and Jane Fonda and Elizabeth Taylor 
and Dean Martin and Sidney Poitier 
and pictures directed by Robert 
Aldrich and Richard Brooks and 
Sydney Pollack and George Roy Hill. 
All Saints was jammed. Two of the 
deceased’s ex-wives were up front, and 
in a rear pew, weeping rather more 
loudly than necessary, was the 16- 
year-old he had been romancing the 
last few months of his life. “He kept 
worrying,” whispered my companion 
at the funeral, a screenwriter and a 
cad of international repute, “that his 
pubic hair was turning gray.” The 
Twenty-Third Psalm was read, William 
Blake’s “Jerusalem” was sung, and 
then the eulogies began. The first 
eulogist was another former president 
of the Writers Guild. He reminisced 
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about days at the Guild fighting 
against the indignities done to screen- 
writers by studios and stars and direc- 
tors and recalled how at one Guild 
social function the deceased had come 


“up on stage to accept an award and 


had thrown a ream of blank pages out 
into the audience, a symbolic act 
meant either (1 am not sure which) as 
a statement against the auteur theory 
or as a tableau vivant of the loneliness 
of the writer’s life. 

The second eulogist was the ex- 
husband of a movie star. The deceased, 
he said, had been kind and gentle and 
truthful, although no boy scout, and 
he had also been a lonely man. To 
illustrate the degree of loneliness, he 
told the following story: “If I hadn’t 
seen him for a long time, the phone 
would ring and a voice would say, 
‘Whats up? Is your sauna unoccv-. 
pied? And he would drive into town 
and we would go into the sauna and 
afterwards we would talk for an hour 
or two. Only after he left would I stop 
and think, ‘He drove all the way in 
from Malibu to use my sauna in West 
Hollywood.’ And I know there are a 
lot of saunas he could have used in 
Malibu that were a lot closer than 
mine in West Hollywood.” 

It was difficult not to reflect on this 
funeral while reading The Craft of 
Screenwriting, a collection of John 
Brady’s long interviews with six screen- 
writers—the late Paddy Chayevsky, 
William Goldman, Ernest Lehman, 
Paul Schrader, Neil Simon, and Robert 
Towne. “In the beginning,” screen- 
writers are fond of saying, “is the 
Word.” Screenwriters in fact are given 
to such rhetorical flourishes. “The 
holy chore of screenwriting,” one 
called his trade recently in a letter 
quoted’ in the Los Angeles Times, 
while another, musing about a screen- 
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play of his that he felt had been 
brutalized by other thumbs, com- 
plained: “If it had been properly 
dramatized, we could have achieved 
catharsis in the grand tragic sense, the 
Aristotelian sense, and the audience 
would have wept at the finale.””! 

Mr. Brady slips easily into this 
fancy diction himself, never more so 
than in his capsule descriptions of his 
interviewees: Chayevsky, a “pugna- 
cious, poetic wordsmith”; Goldman, 
whom “Scott Fitzgerald, Nathanael 
West and his other literary forebears 
could only have envied and admired”; 
Lehman, “a transitional giant”; 
Towne, who “pursues his own art as 
the forger of strikingly original screen- 
plays.” (I suspect the word “forger” 
might make Towne a tad uneasy.) 
Although his curriculum vitae gives no 

` indication that he has ever worked on 
a picture,? Mr. Brady has a theory: 
auteurism is on the wane, the director 
is in retreat, “the screenwriter...is 


more powerful than ever before.” No | 


longer are writers “‘schmucks with 
Underwoods,” as Jack Warner called 


_ them, the protagonists of a hundred . 


bad Hollywood novels, abused and 
ill-considered, overpaid, oversexed 


underachievers, victims of credit-steal-. 


ing and pedestrian directors, their 
work gangbanged, their spirits broken. 
“The road from doormat to...domi- 


{James Poe on his screenplay of They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They? quoted in The Holly- 
wood Screenwriter, edited by Richard Corliss 
(Avon, 1972), p., 191. 


*There has long been a mini-controversy bet- 
ween hoi-polloi critics who say “movies” and 
ivory-tower critics who say “film.” “Would 
you call a book a ‘readie?’ ” an adherent of 
“film” once asked, as if this were a telling 
thrust. No, but I wouldn’t call a book a 
sabago stock, 60-pound weight, either. Peo- 
ple in the business almost invariably say 
“picture,” except when talking to critics, 
when they lapse-into “film.” (Many below- 
the-line people—the crew—simply say 
“show.”) 
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nance on a project,” Brady says, “has 
been long and winding.” The millen- 
nium has arrived, the Word is supreme, 
“the era of the screenwriter as super- 
star is at hand.” 

This of course is tendentious malar- 
key, malarkey that Brady can’t even 
get his interviewees to swallow. “The 
niggers of the industry,” Robert 
Towne (Chinatown, Shampoo) calls 
screenwriters. A screenwriter is a 
“bastardized thing,” says Paul Schra- 
der (Taxi Driver, American Gigolo), 
“half a filmmaker.” In the longest and 
most interesting interview in the book, 
William Goldman (Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid, All the’ President’s 
Men) variously calls screenwriting a 
“craft,” “carpentry,” and “‘shitwork.” 
For Ernest Lehman (North by North- 
west, The Sweet Smell of Success), 
with nearly 30 years of screen 
credits, it is plus ca change....“I don’t 
think things have changed as much as 
‘they appear to have changed,” Lehman 
says. “Marginal improvements at best, 
mostly in the area of financial re- 
wards.” In other words the schmucks 
with Underwoods are now schmucks 
with word processors. 

Despite four generally fascinating 
interviews (the exceptions are those 
with Chayevsky and Simon, Simon be- 
ing more interested in the theater and 
Chayevsky in maintaining his ego), 
Brady seems to comprehend neither 
the realities of screenwriting nor the 
terms his interviewees accept. “Movies 
are like wars,” Towne says in response 
to a request for a “‘short course in 
screenwriting.” “The guy who be- 
comes an expert is the guy who doesn’t 
get killed.” The military metaphor 
runs through all the conversations. 
These are men who recognize that 
Screenwriters are mercenaries inter- 
changeable even on each other’s 


pictures. Alvin Sargent (Julia, Ordi- 
nary People) rewrote without credit 
Goldman’s screenplay of All the Presi- 
dent’s Men and Towne rewrote Schra- 
der’s script of The Yakuza and (also 


without credit) the ending of Gold-. 


man’s Marathon Man. “I think it’s 
shit,” "Goldman says of that new 
ending, although not unsympatheti- 
cally: 

“Let me say again, though, that 
they [Towne and director John Schle- 
singer] didn’t make it that way because 
they thought they were doing it wrong. 
Everybody’s under the gun. The 
pressures of making a movie are 
tremendous. The writer gets a certain 
chance at tranquility because there’s 
nothing till the screenplay is in. But 
when you are on the floor the pressures 
are murderous... So when they 
came up with that ending, nobody sat 
around and said, ‘How can we ruin 
the ending of this thing?” 

Towne in fact made his reputation 
on rewrites, most successfully on 
Bonnie and Clyde, less so on Missouri 
Breaks and The New Centurions. 
“Bob may think he was anonymous 
then, but he wasn’t” Ernest Lehman 
says. “Everybody knew about Bob, 
everyone.... It was almost as though 
by not having his name on it, they 
thought more of his effort.... If the 
picture was terrific, it was obvious 
that Bob had made it terrific. Now, 
if the picture was no good, nobody 
was going to blame Bob.” It is the 
freedom from blame that makes re- 
writing someone else’s script so much 
fun. The problems confronted are 
usually of a technical nature. I was 
once asked to rewrite a trucking 
picture. All the rewriting had to be 
done within existing scenes so that the 
budget of the picture would not 
change; there could be no new 
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characters nor new locations nor 
added scenes. The leading lady was 
Ali McGraw. I knew she had gone to 
Wellesley, and at our first meeting Ms. 
McGraw, not without humor, quickly 
got to the point of the rewrite: ““What 
is a Wellesley girl with my cheekbones 
doing on this truck?” 

It would be useful at this point to 
describe (as Brady does not) what a 
screenplay is, the restrictions under 
which it is written and most im- 
portantly how it is made into a picture. 
A screenplay is 120 typewritten pages 
designed to be a motion picture, 120 
pages because the rule of thumb is 
that one screenplay page accounts for 
one minute of film time. These 120 
pages are broken down into scenes 
and locations and dialogue and nar- 
rative. Because it is so skeletal, so 
fragmented, a form in which words 
are secondary to potential images, a 
screenplay is difficult to read; the 
better a script reads, the better it is to 
be suspicious of the script. It is also 
essential to remember that a screen- 
play exists in a vacuum; it has no life 
of its own. As such, there is really no 
such thing as a good screenplay; there 
are only good pictures. An unmade 
screenplay is consigned to limbo, 
which means, reduced to the simplest 
terms, that the screenplay that is made 
is a good screenplay. 

From the moment he or she is 
signed, the screenwriter is subject to 
limitations that make the holy chore 
something less than sanctified. The 
first is the inflexible length; it calls for 
a predetermination, a schematic ap- 
proach that fiction, for example, does 
not demand. Screenplays are charted 
as much as they are written—how 
many scenes, how many pages per 
scene, how long each scene will play. 
Time is money. Fifteen extra pages 
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į mean, 15 minutes of film time. 
Since cut and finished film is shot at 
the rate of approximately two minutes 
a day, that means seven and a half 
days at a minimum of $60,000 a day, 
which does not include the “overages” 
paid to star actors nor take into 
. consideration scenes that call. for 
extras, chases, exteriors (which are 
subject to the vagaries of the sun not 
to mention, if a scene is shot on a city 
street, the necessity for crowd control), 
and special effects, all of which are 
more expensive than a simple two- 
scene, or two actors talking. The 
mathematics are staggering: for these 
15 pages $1 million and up. Which 
is not to say that a cagey screenwriter 
will not turn in a 135-page first draft. 
“That lets everybody be creative when 
they get it,” William Goldman says. 
“That means that the producer will be 
able to say, ‘Well, we must cut 15 
pages out of this’.” 

The limitation inherent in letting 


“everybody be creative” is an absolute 


of screenwriting. There is first the pro- 
ducer and then the financing organi- 
zation and then the director and 
finally the stars, and each element has 
suggestions, suggestions that have the 
effect of law unless the screenwriter is 
very articulate and quick on his feet. 
Schrader calls the four distinct versions 
of his Hardcore script the Milius, the 
MacElwain, the Beatty, and the 
Scott after his producer; the studio 
executive who bought it; and two 
stars, Warren Beatty, who wanted to 
do Hardcore but insisted that a 
daughter who became a porno actress 
in the script be changed into a wife 
who became a porno actress, and then 
backed out of the picture after this 
change was made, and George C. 
Scott, who finally did do the script— 
with the daughter Schrader originally 
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intended. 

If a writer produces and/or directs 
his own script, he circumvents several 
levels of suggestions, but there is still 
the studio, which puts up the money, 
and the star, and if a star wants a 
daughter rewritten into a wife, the 
studio will back him up. Beatty and 
Woody Allen have come closest to 
circumventing all suggestions. In 
Beatty’s John Reed picture, Reds, he 
stars, produces, directs, and takes a 
writing credit. The last phrase is used 
advisedly; Beatty does not write as 
much as he supervises, in the manner 
of an architect, teams of writers who 
in effect work under the pseudonym 
Warren Beatty. “A Warren Beatty 
Film” .is a far more accurate credit 
than “Screenplay by Warren Beatty.” 

Suggestions are especially prevalent 
on an adaptation of a novel. Invariably 
a novel has to be replotted to fit into 
screenplay form. Scenes must be re- 
arranged in order to create a narrative, 
characters combined or eliminated, 
parenthetical statements and modify- 
ing or subordinate clauses turned 
into scenes, a wife transposed into a 
mother, a funeral into a wedding (be- ` 
cause it is easier to introduce cha- 
racters and get rid of exposition at a 
wedding than at a funeral, where the 
audience might be distracted wonder- 
ing who died). This offers an endless 
forum of suggestions. The suggestions 
are not necessarily bad—they are 
sometimes quite good—but they do 
tend to take tle screenwriter away 
from that beginning where there was 
the Word. “You can almost say there. 


‘are two entirely different versions of 


any screenplay,” Goldman notes. 
“There’s the stuff written before a 
movie is a go project and there is 
whats written when the movie is 
actually going to be shot. And some- 


times they have very little to do with 
each other.” 

The experienced screenwriter is 
aware of all these restrictions, of all 
the choices that will be forfeited down 
the line, and tries to accommodate 
them within what Scott Fitzgerald 
called the “private grammar” of 
pictures. The rules are different. “You 
always attack a movie scene as late as 
you possibly can,” Goldman says. 

“You always come into a scene at 
the last possible moment.... You 
truncate...as much as you can.... 
Get on, get on. The camera is relent- 
less. Makes you keep running.” 

- Rarely does a dialogue scene run 
more than five pages; five pages equal 
five minutes, a long time to watch two 
people talk. Before the technique be- 
came a television cliche, exposition 
was often played against some kind of 
violence or conflict; Chayevsky used 
an off-screen narrator for exposition 
because he thought it saved him 
20 minutes of film time. Exposi- 
tion, however, is usually the first thing 
to go in the cutting room; a picture 
moves so fast and is so apparently 
realistic that the rigor of plot is not 
always necessary. Towne prefers soft 
openings. “A splashy beginning to 
hook an audience,” he says, results 
“with an almost mathematical cer- 
tainty” in a sag 20 minutes later. 
“Its been my experience that an 
audience will forgive you almost any- 
thing at the beginning of a picture,” 
he says, “but almost nothing at the 
end.” Dialogue is usually functional. 
The novelist Brian Moore told me that 
after working out a scene with Alfred 
Hitchcock on Torn Curtain, Hitchcock 
would say, “In the old days, Brian, 
Id bring in a man now and have him 
dialogue this in.” Structure “is the 
single most important thing contri- 
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buted by the screenwriter,” says Gold- 
man. “It’s a terrible thing for a writer 
to admit, but in terms of screenwriting 
dialogue really doesn’t matter as much 
as in plays and books—because you 
have the camera.” 

And with the camera comes the 
director, to screenwriters the most 
pernicious reality of picture-making. 
“The weak link in almost every film,” 


_ Gore Vidal told Rolling Stone last 


year. The encomiums roll in from 
Brady’s interviewees. “Pricks,” says 
Towne. “Jealous, petty and frus- 
trated,” says Goldman. Ernest Lehman 
recalls his experiences with Mike 
Nichols on Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? with almost palpable pain: 
“There were a lot of creative conflicts 
between Mike and me. A lot of give- 
and-take. He gave and I took.” 

What of course sets screenwriters’ 
teeth on edge is the auteur theory, the 
idea that if film is an art, the director 
is the artist. I confess that I am less 
unsympathetic to the auteur theory 
than most screenwriters. I suspect that 
what upsets screenwriters is not so 
much the theory as the word. Auteur. 
The tony frenchiness of it plays right 
into the pretensions and pretentious- 
ness of many directors, Since a number 
of directors perceive their inability to 
understand words as the mark of 
the artist, their embrace of the word 
“auteur” drives screenwriters mad. 
(I personally find “filmmaker” far 
more odious, available as it is to every 
squalid hustler/promotor/producer/ 
executive, many of whom have taken 
to calling themselves “complete film- 
makers,” even in one case a “compleat 
filmmaker.”) The captain of the ship 
theory would be far less provocative; 
the senior partner theory, the CEO 
theory. 

However grudgingly, screenwriters 
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accept that a director must be in 
charge when a picture is shooting. 
“Just another foreman,” Stirling 
Silliphant (In the Heat of the Night) 
says in Brady’s introduction. Directing, 
Silliphant continues, is “an un- 
forgiving routine of administration 
and traffic control.” This is self-serv- 
ing, and fails to acknowledge that the 
writer must, by the nature of the 
medium, cede to the director certain 
essential writers functions—pace, 
mood, style, point-of-view, rhythm, 
texture. While it is true, as Goldman 
says, that there are seven major 
elements on any picture—writer, 
director, producer, cameraman, pro- 
duction designer, actors, and editor— 
the director hires most of them, and 
more importantly can fire them if 
they do not give him what he wants. 
With the cameraman and the designer, 
the director controls the look and 
texture of the picture, with the cutter 
the pace and the rhythm and the point- 
of-view. Imagine a novelist giving up 
those functions. 

A good director—and unfortunate- 
ly a bad one as well—directs the 
writer as much as he directs the actors 
on the set. “On the continuity and 
story line” of The Third Man, Graham 
Greene wrote in his autobiography 
Ways of Escape, “Carol Reed and I 
worked closely together when I came 
back with him to Vienna to write the 
screenplay, covering miles of carpet 
each day acting scenes at each other.” 
Brian More and Ernest Lehman each 
spent months in a room with Hitch- 
cock, working out the scenarios of 
Torn Curtain and North by Northwest; 
Hitchcock always maintained that for 
him the picture was finished when he 
was finished with the writer. (‘All of 
Hitchcock’s successes were primarily 
writers’ films,” Stanley Kauffmann 
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contends breezily in Living Images. 
Not true. Hitchcock was always the 
writer of a Hitchcock picture; the 
credited writers dialogued it in.) My 
wife and,I once spent 14 weeks 
in an office in New York with Otto 
Preminger, five hours a day broken in 
the middle by lunch at La Cote 
Basque. Preminger cherished distrac- 
tions. Managers would stop by and 
interrupt script conferences to intro- 
duce him to Miss Universe contestants 
they had signed to personal service 
contracts. I met Miss Philippines and 
Miss Ceylon; Miss Peru was scheduled 
for Thursday afternoon. 

The more politic director always, 
pays lip service to the script. “The 
script is everything.” “It all begins 
with the script.” “There is no movie 
without the script.” This has become 
litany in the Writers Guild Newsletter. 
Notice, however, the word “script”; 
never “scriptwriter.” When a director, 
Alan Pakula, for example, says the 
script is everything he means his 
version of the script, the script he must 
shoot, and will not shoot if it does not 
meet his specifications. A director 
once said a script [ wrote was a one- 
span bridge and needed to be a two- 
span bridge; he meant that the climax 
came too early and that the sreenplay 
needed another climactic moment 
closer to the end. He was right. We 
worked together for six days in a 
London hotel room fashioning that 
second span and all the attendant body 
work. I wrote every word, but to say 
that the director’s mark was not all 
over that script would be ridiculous. 
On the other hand, a less articulate 
director dunned me so persistently for 
a “relationship” that I finally said 
with some asperity that the leading 
lady was being paid several million 
dollars to act that relationship and if 


she could not act it she should be fired: 
instead I was. 

Towne and Schrader, both of 
whom have directed, say that having 
a script rewritten is a director’s pre- 
rogative. “Everything is and should 
be rewritten,” Towne says. “Movies 
are not done under laboratory condi- 
tions....You are always miscalcu- 
lating in a movie, partially because of 
the disparity between what you see on 
theset and what you see on the screen. 
No matter how skilled you are in 
anticipating what the image is going 
to look like finally, you still can be 
fooled. So you have to rewrite, and be 
rewritten—not because the original is 
necessarily badly written, but because, 


ultimately, if it doesn’t work for a film, 


it’s bad.” This is an admission that 
most screenwriters, the majority who 
do not direct, are not willing to make. 
In a script, everything seems possible; 
every scene plays, every line sparkles, 
every actor is perfect for his part. The 
reality, as Schrader says, is that “every 
idea goes through a series of diminu- 
tions. From the moment an idea is 
conceived, every step of the process 
diminishes it. By the time the movie 
is released, it is a tattered shadow of 
what you imagined it to be....When 
you are writing, it is all in the mind.” 

Where it always works, where the 
screenwriter is a whole and not half a 
filmmaker. Sometimes, when a writer 
of distinction works with a director of 
distinction, even that half can be quite 
satisfying: Graham Greene and Carol 
Reed were the most successful of col- 
laborators in The Fallen Idol and The 
Third Man; their skills and outlook 
and interests not only coincided 
but were complementary. Raymond 
Chandler and Billy Wilder detested 
each other, but out of that friction 
came Double Indemnity. It should be 
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noted, however, that these collabora- 
tions produced melodramas, a form 
particularly suited to motion pictures. 
It should also be noted that a “writer 
of distinction” has always found that 
distinction in work other than screen- 
writing. 

In the everyday world, professional 
screenwriters are fated to be chronic 
malcontents whose value is measured 
in dollars. “People are going to respect 
a writer they pay $250,000 to for a 
script a lot more than a writer they 
pay $50,000,” Schrader says. How 
true. It is a Hessian ethic, and perhaps 
the ultimate Hessian is Goldman. His 
interview is laced with the sour wisdom 
of the veteran campaigner whose 
credits are like wound stripes. Rarely ' 
has a screenwriter understood so well 


. that there is more to a script than 


words. In All the President’s Men, 
Goldman was faced with the fact that 
Robert Redford was not only going 
to play Bob Woodward, he was also 
the producer, a parlay that would 
scare off actors of a comparable 
stature. 

“The [Carl] Bernstein part had to 
not just be good,” Goldman says, “it 
had to be...as bulletproof as one could 
make it...appealing enough to nail 
Dustin or Al Pacino.” In A Bridge 
Too Far, the problem was that none 
of the historical figures to be played by 
the dozen stars had died in the mad 
dash to capture a bridgehead at 
Arnhem. “You can’t have a war film 
in which everybody lives,” Goldman 
says. “I mean, I can’t have James 
Gavin dying. He’s alive up in Boston, 
right? Since we had to be authentic, 
one of the craft problems, in addition 
to making a dozen star parts, was 
inventing memorable small characters 
that I could in fact kill off so that the 
audience would be moved. The 
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problem is finding air space amid all 
the material for a three-scene role of 
someone who can die.” 

It is this battle-scarred pragmatism 
that has helped push Goldman’s price 
to a million dollars for an adaptation. 
He is the definition of, to use Mr. 
Brady’s wretched phrase, “the screen- 
writer as superstar,” a superstar who 
says: “I don’t even have very much 
respect for someone who is just a 
screenwriter in terms of writing.” Mr. 
Brady plunges on, undeterred. What, 
according to Brady, are the fruits of 
superstardom? “‘Acceptance, applause 
and acclaim...more original screen- 
plays, more money and more mention 
in the movie press.” 

More mention in the movie press. 

In the beginning is the Word 
indeed. o 
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9 VE never thought much of “oral 

Í history” before. Whenever I’ve 
taken a look at anything that 
claims to belong to this genre it has 
struck me as a pathetic excuse for 
proper scholarly history or a preten- 
tious way to package a political tract. 
Worse, it can degenerate into the most 
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unseemly kind of academic slum- 
ming—the young upper-middle-class 
female graduate student, clad in over- 
alls and babushka, harassing some 
poor working joe or farmer with a 
shining new cassette recorder, sticking 
the microphone into his face and 
begging that he spill his guts out 
about the most important and painful 
moments in his life, but to do it ever 
so quickly so she can get back to 
campus and finish her dissertation. 
Worse than romanticizing lower-class 
life, “oral history” can put ordinary 
working people into an academic zoo 
and rob them of whatever. dignity 
they managed to retain in their 
struggle to make a better life for 
themselves and their children. 

It was with trepidation, then, that 
I picked up Studs Terkel’s American 
Dreams: Lost and Found, a book of 
100 interviews on “the American 
dream” put together by a man with 
clear socialist sympathies. It looked 
like a setup. But to my surprise, 
Terkel’s book turned out to be a hu- 
morous, interesting and fair snapshot 
album of 20th-century America. It 
was a pleasure to read precisely 
because it makes no pretense of being 
“history” and whatever political 
purposes the author had in choosing 
the interview subjects are obscured 
by the diversity of their dreams. 
Though I’ve never read Terkel’s other 
books of interviews, the manner in 
which he lets all his subjects reminisce 
at length makes it evident that he 
has a better feel for Americans, and a 
greater love for them, than others who 
sell themselves as observers of American 
culture and history. Terkel’s America 
is that of John Dos Passos, Ring 
Lardner and James T. Farrell. You 
get the impression that, politics apart, 
Terkel really likes the rhythm of 


American life, he likes its idiosyn- 
cracies and tastes. 

Since the subject of the interviews 
is the American dream, a good num- 
ber of them center on success and 
failure in business and work. There is 
Wallace Rasmussen, former chair- 
man of Beatrice Foods, who tells how 
he worked himself up from Depres- 
sion poverty in Nebraska to the ex- 
ecutive suite because “my only ambi- 
tion in life was to be just a little bit 
better off the next day than I was the 
day before.” S.B. Fuller, a 79-year-old 
black businessman, born of a share- 
cropper, who made and lost a for- 
tune in his lifetime, discourses on the 
importance of initiative and the way 
in which welfare can stifle it in young 
people. 

And of course there is plenty of 
antibusiness sentiment here. There are 
many, perhaps too many, stories 
about working people who got fed up 
with their bosses and the conditions 
under which they worked, and orga- 
nized a union to protect themselves. 
Some were immigrants who brought 
union socialism with them from Eu- 
rope; others grew up in the moun- 
tains of Appalachia. What is refresh- 
ing about hearing these people talk is 
that they don’t use the language of 
the professional or academic social- 
ist—they are merely reacting, sensi- 
bly or not, to what they have seen and 
lived, and most like America and 
have faith in its future. 

But to really appreciate this collec- 
tion the reader must put aside his 
Manichean razor and just /isten to 
America talking, talking about how 
American dreams, not fantasies, can 
come true. 


Terkel interviewed many immi- 


grants, some who have just arrived. 


and some who have been here for 
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decades, but all of whom came be- 
cause the rest of the world recognizes 
what Americans often forget: there 
is tremendous economic opportuni- 
ty in America. Few have had it easy. 
Dora Rosensweig was born in a Rus- 
sian shtetl in 1885, and, when life be- 
came unbearable for her parents, 
was smuggled through Germany. and 
Britain to the United States when 
she was six years old. In American 
Dreams she tells of growing up in 
Chicago, learning English, taking a 
job with a cigar maker, and forming 
a union. She was married before 
World War I, moved by stagecoach to 
South Dakota when it was still accept- 
ing “settlers,” and learned to cook 
and sleep outdoors. Today she lives 
in a comfortable bungalow in Los 
Angeles and has a washing machine. 
Despite the hardships, millions of 
immigrants still come to fulfill: their 
dreams. Leonel Castillo, former U.S. 
director of immigration and the son 
of a Mexican immigrant, put it well: 
The old dream is still dreamt. 
The old neighborhood Ma-Pa stores 
are still around. They are not 
Italian or Jewish or Eastern 
European anymore. Ma and Pa are 
now Korean, Vietnamese, Iraqi, 
Jordanian, Latin American. 
They live in the store. 
They’re making it. Sounds familiar? 
Many don’t make it, of course, 
either because they haven’t got what it 
takes or they are beaten back by pri- 
vate injustices, misfortune, or their 
own ignorance. But most rise above 
their circumstances to become 
genuine American heroes. Vernon 
Jarrett, columnist for the Chicago 
Tribune, tells of his black father, a 
child of an ex-slave who spent his 
whole life being called “boy,” but 
who lived to see his son get a mas- 
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ter’s degree in a college auditorium 
he helped to build in 1893. There is 
Erma “Tiny” Motton, a black 
mother of five in rural Missouri, 
who felt so demeaned by welfare that 
she took two jobs to put herself 
through secondary school, then 
college. Now she can respect herself. 

Tiny’s a long way of bein’ out of - 

the pocket, but just.like an ant, 

I’m wigglin’ hard. You know I’m 

there. What the dream means to me 

is for my children to be able 

to live anywhere they want to, 

even be able to come home where 

they were born and raised, and get 

a good job, hold their head high. 

Not given something because 

they’re 
black, and not something taken 
away 
from them because they’re black. 
But given something because 
they’re i 

a man and they deserved it. 

That’s my American Dream. 

I do believe something’s stirring. 


And then there are the oddballs, 
the assorted American zanies. Ter- 
kel interviewed disaffected “com- 
munity organizers,” psycho-bab- 
bling residents of Hollywood, an 
“unemployed humanist,” and a 
woman who spent her entire life 
savings to put out a magazine com- 
memorating the death of Elvis Pres- 
ley. My favorite character is Matt 
, Matejkowski. Matejkowski is:a 54- 
year-old patent attorney living in 
Connecticut who got in into his head 
he could write fiction. His novel, 
-“about a 12-year-old Picasso-like 
Huck Finn growing up in New En- 
gland in 1937,” was rejected by all 
the major publishing houses for the 
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peculiar reason that “it stinks.” Un- 
daunted, Matejkowski did some 
meticulous market research and 
found out that he could probably 
sell his book in paperback. He then 
lined up a vanity publisher in Chica- 
go, had the book published at his 
own expense, and proceeded to sell 
it, store-to-store, by taking boxes of 
the books to store managers. 

By putting together such a marvel- 
ous gallery of Americans and leaving 
them with their dignity intact Terkel 
has done his readers a favor. A steady 
diet of political reading and writing 
is bad for the mind—it dulls you, 
makes you cranky and lets you forget 
all the contradictions and paradoxes — 
inherent in “the American dream.” 
This book lets you get away from 
the ideological fracas and submerge 
yourself in the heroism, tragedy and 
outright goofiness that is America. 

If there is one thing which charac- 
terizes the older people in American 
Dreams, it is enthusiasm and opti- 
mism about the future. It was enthu- 
siasm for the United States which 
drove all these people to work and in- 
vest to better their condition, and it 
was enthusiasm (mostly) that made 
others organize unions or support 
the New Deal as well. Indeed, you can 
see that the same enthusiasm for the 
American prospect that led men and 
women to work, invent and organize | 
earlier in the century, makes supply- 


„siders draw curves on napkins today. 


When I finished the book, I was 
struck by the resemblance between 
Terkel’s America and the America of 
President Reagan’s inaugural ad- 
dress. Today both men are on differ- 
ent sides of the political spectrum but 
I don’t think they would differ too 
strongly on what the spirit of the 
country consists in. o 


MAN AND 
CAPITAL 


By THOMAS SOWELL 


The reviewer, author of 

Ethnic America, is senior 
fellow at the Hoover Institution 
in California. 


Equality, The Third World, and 
Economic Delusion: By P.T. Bauer. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 293 pp. 


Investing In People: The Economics 
of Population Quality, By Theodore 
W. Schultz. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 173 pp. 


on the state of economics that two 
internationally renowned econo- 
mists from leading institutions of the 
world should have to write books 
on the very basics of economics— 


LE is an embarrassing commentary 


and that these books should be. 


controversial. 

Prof. P.T. Bauer of the London 
School of Economics presents a 
lengthy, learned and feisty demolition 
of the fashionable alarms and arbitrary 
presuppositions that constitute much 
of what is called “development eco- 
nomics” as applied to the Third 
World. Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, 
Nobel lauredte from the University of 
Chicago, writes in a briefer, more low- 
key manner about investing in human 
capital—health, education, skills and 
business abilities. Much of Mr. 
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Schultz’s small book also deals with 
the poor countries of the world, and 
he too finds it necessary to dispel 
many economic myths propagated 
for years by so-called development 


- agencies such as the World Bank. 


Both books are written in language 
readily understandable by laymen— 
a rarity among economists. 

These books challenge—indeed, 
annihilate—the overpopulation hys- 
teria and expose the intellectual emp- 
and practical disasters of 
the “foreign aid” establishment. Mr. 
Bauer speaks of studies by the World 
Bank “which are riddled with simple 


Violations of commonsense, fact and 


logic,” and he demonstrates these 
lapses in detail. Mr. Schultz points 
out that “falsified bad news” serves 
to win financial support for inter- 
national aid agencies. He too cites 
chapter and verse. 

Mr. Bauer and Mr. Schultz both 
see the difference between their con- 
clusions and those they attack as 
stemming from fundamentally different 
visions of man and the world. This 
is an important insight that applies 
much more broadly to economic and 
political differences in general. Un- 
fortunately, many of those on the 
other side see themselves as fighting 
for justice against the forces of evil. 

In the popular vision behind much 
discussion of the Third World, vast 
differences in income between poor 
and rich nations. result from ‘differ- 
ences in nature’s bounty or because 
the poor have been victims of the rich 
in one way or another. In either case, 
Third World peoples are seen as 
passive victims who must be rescued. 
The various processes for rescuing them 
typically involve channeling vast sums 
of money through the hands of those 
who propagate this vision—notably 
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the foreign aid institutions and 
“experts” associated with them, who 
thus acquire power, affluence, visibility 
and apparent importance. They, in 
turn, are drawn to their counterparts 
in the Third World, Westernized intel- 
lectuals and politicians who share the 


same vision and the same drive to. 


mold their own peoples to some 
grand design. 

Neither Mr. Bauer nor Mr. Schultz 
accepts the presuppositions under- 
lying this vision. They see large differ- 
‘ences in economic performance as no 
more surprising than large differences 
in language, customs, or history. 
Moreover, both economists have a 
fundamental appreciation of the ex- 
tremely narrow choices open to many 
Third World peoples, and they share 
a respect for the intelligence of these 
people in choosing as they do and 
in making advances that enlarge the 


options available to them and their. 


children. Neither outside “experts” 
nor domestic messiahs play a large 
role—except as impediments to pro- 
gress and threats to freedom. 

Mr. Schultz points out that nearly 
half the wheat being grown in the Third 
World today is a high-yield variety 
introduced in the past 20 years. 
Although planting this new grain 
involved risks and changes in 
farming techniques, great numbers 
of Third World peasants have 
successfully made the changes. For 
Mr. Schultz this is evidence of the 
“ability of farmers in low-income 
countries to perceive, interpret, and 
respond to new events.” He rejects 
the stereotype of Third World farmers 
as mere creatures of habit who have 
to be directed by government planners 
or foreign “experts.” On the contrary, 
he sees many of the problems of 
Third World agriculture as resulting 
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from excessive and misguided inter- 
ference by people who are often under 
the influence of international aid 
agencies, 

_ Perhaps the greatest bugaboo in 
discussions of Third World poverty 
is the “overpopulation” theory (or 
hysteria). Despite the pervasiveness 
of this theory, there is no credible evi- 
dence to support it, and much evidence 
against it. Statistics dating back to 
the time of Malthus have generally 
shown the food supply increasing 
faster than the population. Rhetoric 
going back to Malthus has generally 
said the opposite. It is regrettable that 
neither Mr. Bauer nor Mr. Schultz 
presents much of this data, for the 
hard facts devastate the rhetoric, 
extrapolations and insinuations that 
largely make up the “overpopulation” 
literature. Mr. Bauer does point out 
that famines have little to do with 
the world food supply, but much to 
do with localized and episodic dis- 
tuptions of food production and 
distribution channels. He notes also 
that “famines and food shortages 
occur mostly in sparsely populated 
subsistence economies with abundant 
land.” Such densely populated places 
as Japan and Taiwan have no famines. 

Prosperous Japan has more people 
per square mile than poverty-stricken: 
India. So does much of Western 
Europe. If you count only arable 
land, Japan is at even more of a dis- 
advantage compared to India. There 
are about the same number of Ameri- 
cans per square mile as there are 
Ethiopians, even though the former 
are largely overweight and the latter 
are starving. Some of the poorest 
parts of South America and South- 
east Asia contain vast areas of un- 
cultivated land that are fertile enough 
to support dense jungles. 


There are very serious economic 
and social problems in the Third 
World, including sporadic famines. 
But they are not going to be ‘solved’ 
by misstating the causes or by pro- 
moting the institutional interests of 
aid agencies. Human capital is the 
key to economic development, and 
to both international and domestic 
differences in material prosperity. This 
is the theme evident from the title of 
Investing in People, and it is also 
a major part of the message of 
Equality, the Third World, and 
Economy Delusion. Both books 
recognize that there is great human 
capital in the poor countries. But both 
also see that the application of the 
existing human capital in the Third 
World is severely impeded in many 
ways by political policies. l 

For example, political persecutions 
of highly entrepreneurial minorities— 
the Chinese in Southeast Asia, the 
East Indians in Africa, the Ibos in 
Nigeria—deprive many poor nations 
of desperately needed economic talents. 
Contempt for peasants and paranoia 
about multinational corporations cut 
off other sources of human capital. 
Counterproductive policies such as 
these are often central to despotic, 
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corrupt, or incompetent governments, 
some of them propped up by foreign 
aid. 

The problems are compounded by 
grandiose “planning” schemes that 
seldom work. Mr. Schultz points out 
that projects of international aid 
agencies in Africa have an almost 
unbroken record of economic failure. 


But foreign aid is a great. political 


success in the West, in the sense that 
any criticism of it brands you as a 
moral leper, “insensitive” to the 
suffering of the poor. By sheer repeti- 
tion, it has become axiomatic that this 
is the best—or only—way to advance 
Third World peoples. However, Hong 
Kong and Singapore have grown 
rapidly and have achieved the highest 
standards of living in Southeastern 
Asia, without aid, without grand 
designs of economic planning, without 
natural resources, and with population 
densities far in excess of those of India, 
not to mention such sparsely popu- 
lated and desperately poor countries 
as those in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Each of these books is a rich mine 
of information, and must be read by 
anyone who wants to think seriously 
about poverty and progress, domesti- 
cally or internationally. o 
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THE MAN 
BEHIND THE 
SAGE 


By R.W.B. LEWIS 


The reviewer teaches American 
literature at Yale 


Waldo Emerson 
BY GAY WILSON ALLEN 
Viking Press 


N his commencement address 
i to the senior class: at Yale this 
past spring, President A. Bartlett 
Giamatti launched a ferocious assault 
on Ralph Waldo Emerson as the 
source of everything that is most 
pernicious and destabilizing in our 
culture. Emerson, Giamatti contended, 
worshiped power and loathed history; 
and this is his calamitous legacy to 
the contemporary American politician. 
Emerson was also identified as the 
founding father of the Moral Majority: 
“To Emerson we owe that spirit of 
puritan America that has survived to 
today, the smug, abstract moralizing 
that is distrustful of any accommoda- 
tion, that is always certain of its 
righteousness because it is merely self- 
regarding.” Giamatti went on to hold 
Emerson almost personally responsible 
for the chaos of our public life, “our 
violent swings from extreme to ex- 
treme”; these frenzied oscillations are 
_ nothing but self-reliance in action. 
Robert Penn Warren has said 
similar things about Emerson, though 
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usually in a kindlier tone of voice. 
For Warren, it is Emerson’s decon- 
struction of reality that is most worri- 
some. Seizing upon Emerson’s ex- 
pressed belief that “all outward 
circumstance is but a dream and a 
shade,” Warren observed a few years 
ago that this “would tend to drain 
events in the objective world, includ- 
ing human events, of their urgencies.” 
Warren finds the perfect image of 
Emerson in the moment when, dis- 
covered carrying a load of wood into 
his Concord cottage, he remarked: 
“I suppose we must do this as if it 
were real.” Habitually, in Warren’s 
account, Emerson “sought a perch 
above the issues of the untidy—and 
unreal—world.”” Warren memorably 
exploited that figure in a 1966 poem, 
“Homage To Emerson, On Night 
Flight To New York,” in which he 
pictures himself sitting in his seat, mus- 
ing, with a volume of Emerson’s essays 
open on his lap. In this night-shrouded 
airborne situation , 


My heart 
-Is as abstract as an empty 
Coca-Cola bottle. It whistles with 
speed, 
It whines in that ammoniac blast 
caused by , 
The passage of stars, for 
At 30,000 feet Emerson 


Is dead right. 


But at the same time, Harold 
Bloom, par exemple, is telling us with 
magisterial finality that Emerson is 
the fount of all that is best and 
strongest in our culture, all that is 
imaginative, forward-thrusting, and 
pragmatic, indeed everything that is 
Bloom, too, examines 
Emerson at several removes from the 


actual; and so doing, has developed an 
expanding list—William James has 
most recently been preempted—of 
those American writers and intellec- 
tuals who announce themselves, with- 
out visible anxiety, as having been 
effectively influenced by Emerson. 
And meanwhile, sophisticated younger 
academics are vying with each other 
over whether Emerson should be 
reckoned our first modernist because 
he challenged traditional ways of 
knowing and stressed the difficulty of 
getting at the “meaning” of anything; 
or whether he should rather be 
honored as the first of our post- 
modernists in his alertness to the way- 
ward energy of language and the 
independentcareer of rhetorical tropes. 

The disagreement over Emerson’s 
status has never been wider, or more 
stimulating and pertinent. Gay Wilson 
Allen’s monumental new biography, 
Waldo Emerson, comes thus with 
special timeliness, though none of the 
above is likely to gain more than an 
occasional solace from it. Allen’s title, 
he explains in the preface, is intended 
to distinguish this biography from the 
solidly informative but (to my sense) 
somewhat flavorless Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by Ralph L. Rusk 
30-odd years ago. It also points to the 
man: ‘‘Waldo” was the name Emerson 
himself chose to be called by, after 
dropping his first name in a distinctly 
ritualistic gesture during his junior 
year at Harvard.. Allen’s biography is 
the story of a man, this particular man; 
a man who married and begot, grieved 
and smiled, traveled and hobnobbed, 
as well as a man who cast oratorical 
spells and wrote “The American 
Scholar,” “Experience,” and “Days.” 

In Allen’s thoroughgoing and care- 
fully paced narrative, Emerson’s life 
is a surprisingly troubled one. His 
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brother Edward, whom Emerson loved 
and with whom he took turns wearing 
the.one and only family overcoat to 
school in Boston, went violently mad 
at the age of 23; was sent to an asylum 
where he had to be restrained by 
force; recovered to a degree, sickened 
again, and died of tuberculosis six 
years later. His brother Charles, 
constantly frail and suffering in addi- 
tion from deep melancholy and self- 
dislike, died at age 28, leaving Waldo 
to feel “‘unfastened” and “adrift,” 
with a survivor’s guilt—‘‘a sort of 
shame at living at all.” Another 
brother, Bulkeley, appears to have 
been a halfwit, and was in and out of 
asylums all his life. 

Emerson’s engagement to the 17- 
year-old Ellen Tucker and his marriage 
to her in 1829 filled him with a fund of 
happiness that, as Allen says, was like 
a religious conversion. It coincided 
with a “call” to become pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston, and Emer- 
son’s world, for the moment, seemed 
permeated by a divine radiance; even 
his ailing brothers, to Waldo’s trans- 
forming eye, appeared restored to 
health. Ellen was a charming and 
intelligent girl, with a certain impish 
independence of spirit, as indicated in 
a poem she addressed to her husband 
and which began: 


When we’re angels in heaven 
Don’t raving mad be 

If without notice given 

I stay out to tea 


Allen has no doubt that the marriage 
was consummated, maybe passion- 
ately so, and notes that at this time 
Emerson was reading Plutarch’s 
‘Morals in which he could learn that 
only by “conversing” with their 
“bodies” can lovers inflame each other 
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with desire for a higher and more 
spiritual love. But Ellen inherited her 
family’s affliction of tuberculosis of 
the lung. During the engagement, she 
grew so excited at the prospect of Mr. 
- Emerson’s ordination sermon that she 
hemorrhaged and was unable to 
attend. She died in February 1831, 
barely 15 months after the marriage. 
Ellen’s death had the effect on 
Emerson of a deconversion, at least 
from traditional Christianity. A year 
later, in a state which he himself called 
“moral excitement,” Emerson an- 
nounced to his congregation that he 
could no longer administer the Euch- 
arist on the grounds that it was a 
purely historical rather than a signi- 
ficantly living ceremony. His forced 
resignation left him free to pursue his 
own work, and his circumstances 
seemed to brighten further with his 
marriage in 1835 to Lydia Jackson, 
But Lidian, as Emerson renamed her, 
was likewise a woman prone to physi- 
cal ailments; she tried to counteract 
these by taking ice-cold baths the year 
round and sleeping only four hours a 


night, with the window open. She - 


does not come through to us, in 
Allen’s portrait, as very - endearing. 
Lidian began, though, by giving 
Emerson a son, Waldo, in 1836. Emer- 
son’s heart filled once again; but 
Waldo died at the age of five in 
January of 1842. 

In intervals between these domestic 
hopes and sorrows, Emerson’s friends 
and associates troop through the pages 
of Allen’s biography. Thoreau is here, 
mainly playing the role of Emerson’s 
eccentric but trusted lieutenant; Haw- 
thorne wanders by, if anything more 
shadowy than usual; Thomas Carlyle 
periodically trumpets from abroad his 
approval of Emerson’s latest book. 
Henry James Senior is brought more 
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robustly to life, as might be expected 
from the author of the definitive bio- 
graphy of the elder James’s firstborn 
son William (1967). (Gay Wilson 
Allen is professor emeritus of English 
at New York University and most of 
this massive new work must have been 
written since his retirement: as heroic 
an example for other academics of 
advancing years as can be imagined.) 
Henry Senior is seen extending his 
hospitality to Emerson in New York 
and holding forth in Boston at Emer- 
son’s Town and Country Club on his 
own theologized brand of socialism. 
After a later visit to the Saturday 
Club, he delighted Emerson by his 
thumbnail sketches of the other mem- 
bers—‘‘the debauched Charles Norton, 
and good, inoffensive, comforting 
Longfellow,” and especially Haw- 
thorne who “had the look all the 
time...of a rogue who suddenly 
finds himself in the company of 
detectives.” But even in dealing with 
Emerson’s friends, Allen’s interest 
quickens and his narrative grows 
sharper when it comes to those who 
were victims of misfortune. The treat- 
ments of Margaret Fuller and Bronson 
Alcott, as they come and go in the 
story, are like little serials within the 
larger book. 

Allen thinks that Margaret Fuller 
may have been, for a time, in love 
with Emerson; and if Emerson did not 
respond in kind, he did accord to 
Margaret a devotion and an intimacy 
of understanding otherwise almost 
unknown in his acquaintanceship. 
He published in The Dial a portion 
of what became Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century and was evidently not 
perturbed (unlike some of its readers) 
by the interviews there recorded with 
a prostitute and with female prisoners, 
any more than he was by Margaret’s 


celebration, in letters from Europe, of 
George Sand’s views on ‘sexual free- 
dom. Her death by drowning, when 
her New York-bound ship was wreck- 
ed off the Atlantic coast, shook Emer- 
son to the core. “To the last her 
country proves inhospitable to her,” 
he wrote in his journal; “brave, elo- 
quent, subtle, accomplished, devoted, 
constant soul!’ 

As against that tragedy, the saga 
of Bronson Alcott, in Allen’s telling, 
has overtones of comedy, even of 
farce. Alcott was virtually hounded 
out of Boston for publishing a book, 
Conversations on the Gospel, which 
spoke—albeit amid a good deal of 
delicate floral imagery—of the pro- 
cesses of procreation and circumcision; 
it was. the most “indecent and obscene 
book,” in the opinion of the Boston 
Courier, that had ever been printed. 
Hight years after that, in 1845, Alcott 
tried to run a farm called Fruitlands, 
on the arresting theory that animals 
must be allowed their freedom, that 
no manure was to be used, and that 
all root vegetables were impure. The 
attempt failed promptly and com- 
pletely, and Alcott took to his bed and 
sought to starve himself to death. 
Throughout these misadventures, the 
“good Emerson,” so Alcott insisted, 
remained the best friend he had “on 
this planet,” though he could also 
complain that Emerson’s “sympathies 
are all intellectual.” 

As a writer and lecturer, too, 
Emerson seemed to operate out of a 
storm center. His address to the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1838—to 
which, Allen reminds us, he had been 
invited exclusively by some of the stu- 
dents—aroused an uproar of protest. 
The most heated charge, then as on 
subsequent occasions, was that Emer- 
son was striving to undermine the 
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Christian faith of bis listeners, as to a 
serious extent he undoubtedly was: 
“We have found out the mythical 
character of Christianity,” he declared 
roundly in one of his lectures on “The 
Present Age” in 1840, “and are every 
where adopting a new manner of 
speech in regard to it.” The new Emer- 
sonian manner came in for another 
lambasting with The Conduct of Life 
(the volume. cited by President Gia- 
matti in his polemic against Emerson), 
which was attacked by The New 
Englander for “the utter shallowness 
and flippancy of the judgments..... 
concerning , Christianity.” The same 
periodical found Representative Men 
in 1850 a mishmash of “gratuitous 
absurdities.’ Emerson took note at 
this time that while a number of re- 
viewers assaulted each of his books as 
they appeared, they also said persis- 
tently that each was a decline in vigor 
and originality from its predecessor. 
“The fate of my books,” he ruminated, 
“is like the impression of my face. My 
acquaintances, as long as I can re- 
member, have always said: ‘Seems to 
me you look a little thinner than when 
I saw you last? ” The Yankee drawl 
was never more audible. 
Giving us everything, as he so 
generously does, Professor Allen does 
not subordinate much, nor inquire 
very deeply into possible interior con- 
nections. A 180-mile trip down the 
Ohio River and a reading of Plotinus 
receive about equal attention; and 
oddly enough this method, or careful 
restraint of method, works quite well. 
For Emerson, as for Whitman, there 
was a kind of democratic equality 
between the manifold incidents and 
phenomena of life. Even so, the 
reader can hardly avoid intermittent 
speculation. Allen limits his psycho- 
logical analysis to thoughtful pointers 
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about Emerson’s anticipations of 
Freud, Jung, and above all William 
James: Emerson’s reference to “the 
stream of thought” leads by some 
shifts of emphasis that Allen under- 
scores to James’s imaging of conscious- 
ness in Principles of Psychology, and 
his play on the theme of temperament 
in “Experience” takes us twistily to 
Pragmatism. But one. would welcome 
a certain probing, occasionally, within 
the story of the life. 

What, for example, might be the 
source of Emerson’s repudiation of the 
past, of his characteristic injunction, so 
offensive to President Giamatti, to 
“unfetter ourselves of our historical 
associations”? The remark, advanced 
in 1836, provided the leading motif or, 
perhaps better, the point of departure 
for the landmark essays and lectures of 
the 1830s. How, so to speak, did Emer- 
son get that way? It’s not enough, 
really, to say that so negative an atti- 
tude toward history was “in the air.” 
For one thing, Emerson himself was 
the one most influentially to have put 
it there; and for another, the age of 
Emerson was a great American age 
for the writing of history. Were there 
mental pressures closer-to home? Did 
the successive and somewhat grisly 
deaths of his wife Ellen and his 
brothers Edward and Charles between 
1831 and 1836 constitute for Emerson 
a world of unbearable experience he 
simply turned his back on—and with 
it, on the past as such? Did his effort 
to escape the grip of the past express 
belatedly, on some obscure level, 
Emerson’s remembered fear and 
resentment of his father that, Allen 
informs us, were Emerson’s settled 
attitude to the man who died when 
Emerson was eight? Why was Emer- 
son, in these years, seemingly deter- 
mined to work out an identity in 
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which nothing inherited, nothing other 
than his own capacities, would be 
allowed to participate? 

The Emersonian personality that 
did emerge, in any event, is displayed 
for us by Allen in its many and 
humanly inconsistent features. Writing 
in the late 20th century, Professor 
Allen is able to advert without fuss to 
Emerson’s adolescent sexual problems, 


` which began to disturb him in his 13th 


year. “The age of puberty,” Emerson 
would say, looking back on this 
period, “is a crisis in the life of man 
worth studying. It is the passage from 
the Unconscious to the Conscious; 
from the sleep of the Passions to their 
rage.” Emerson fought hard against 
the raging passions as he had been 
taught to do, but as late as 1822 he 
confessed in his journal, in a sentence - 
he did his best to strike out, that “I 
have a nasty habit which I will not 
gratify.” Emerson felt a predictable 
guilt at his temptation toward self- 
indulgence. But guilt tended to make 
him impatient rather than remorseful, 
and a year after the remark just quoted 
he was declaiming privately: “I say to 


. the Universe, Mighty one! thou art 


not my mother; Return to chaos, if 
thou wilt, I shall still exist. I live.... 
Star by Star, world by world, system 
by system shall be crushed—but I shall 
live.” In striking this American roman- 
tic posture, the young Emerson was 
unexpectedly close to Captain Ahab 
and his defiant address to the balls of 
lightning: “In the midst of the personi- . 
fied impersonal, a personality stands 
here.” It can be added that Stephen 
Crane in his little poem—“A man said 
to the universe: ‘Sir, I exist? ”—put it 
more ironically or parodically (the 
universe replies that it couldn’t care 
less). American literary bravado dwin- 
dled appreciably as the decades passed. 


ie 


Sweetness and light were not in- 
variably the characteristics of the sage 
of Concord. “Why should they call 
me good natured?” he once asked 
himself. “I too like puss have a retrac- 
tile claw.” (Giamatti’s phrase is that 
“Emerson is as sweet as barbed wire.’’) 
There was a moment when he felt 
impelled to deliver a sermon on “the 
doctrine of hatred,” which -would 
explain why he could sometimes not 
stand the company of others. In fact, 
the author of the essay on “Friend- 
ship” had little talent for that under- 
taking, as he well knew. While Alcott 
was saying that Emerson’s sympathies 
were too cerebral, Emerson was ad- 
mitting in his journal that, though 
Alcott lived just down the road, the 
two of them never managed to come 
close. 

The physical proximity of his fellow 
creatures made Emerson decidedly 
edgy, and it must have been real 
torture for him to sail to Malta in the 


`~ winter of 1833 in a tiny cabin with 


four other passengers. For Emerson, 
as for Sartre, hell could take the form 
of les autres: “The inconvenience of 
living in a cabin,” he wrote while still 
at sea, “is that people become all eye.” 
On his second trip to Europe in 1847, 
his cabin, so Thoreau reported after 
seeing him off, was “about six feet 
square, with a large keyhole for a 
window.” At least he was alone. 
Despite these several difficulties, 
Emerson did not make the’ voyages. 
Beginning in 1850, he made an annual 
and strenuous journey to mid-America 
on lecture tours: late in life, he made 
it all the way to California (this time 
in a private railroad car tented by his 
son-in-law from Mr. George Pullman), 
and absorbed the impression, as he 
formulated ‘it eloquently to Lidian, 
that “there is an awe & terror lying 
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over this new garden.” These excur- 
sions are noteworthy and revealing; 
for if there is a “story” within Allen’s 
life story it is that of a man who—far 
from snuggling cozily behind the 
drawn curtains of his Concord home 
and dreaming vast dreams of the Over- 
soul—was lured steadily and inexor- 
ably into the actualities of his world. 

The first volume of Essays, pub- 
lished in 1841, bas as its doctrinal 
basis, Allen observes, certain of the 
Neoplatonic teachings of Plotinus, as 
is particularly evident in “The Over- 
Soul,” “Intellect,” and “Spiritual 
Laws.” Allen ‘offers a blessedly 
straightforward account of these ideas: 
the successive. emanations from the 
Oné through the World Soul to the 
human soul, and down to the natural 
world and the realm of matter, with 
the possible and ecstasy-arousing 
reunion of the individual and the 
World Soul. Allen remarks upon the 
stylistic exuberance, the spiritually in- 
toxicated language. of the discourses; 
and he does not neglect Emerson’s 
other forays, in essays and poetry, into 
the unknown or the supraterrestrial. 
But he also detects in Emerson, even 
before the appearance of Essays 
First Series, many indications of a 
“growing weariness with abstractions,” 
and a desire to inquire more closely 
into the reality of his historical en- 
vironment. 

The immediate result was a series 
of 10 lectures on “The Present Age,” 
delivered in 1839-40 and exploring 
variously the radical division of that 
age into “the party of the Past and the 
party of the Future.” There followed, 
two years afterward, a companion 
series on “The Times,” in which, with 
considerable dialectical wit, Emerson 
charged the reformers of the day with 
failing to strive for a higher pinnacle 
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of vision, and the transcendentalists 
with failing to come down from their 
lofty visionary perch into the arena of 
human conflict. With these two sets 
of talks, Emerson, in Allen’s fine 
phrase, became “a reporter of ex- 
perience.” No one in our cultural 
annals has done it better. 

“The last year,” Emerson said in a 
lecture of 1851, “has forced us all into 
politics.” The lecture was on “The 
Fugitive Slave Law,” and was sparked 
by the recent revival of the old statute, 
its inglorious support by Daniel 
Webster (the occasion for Whittier’s 
superb “lost leader” poem “Ichabod”), 
and its enforcement in the case of a 
youthful black escapee from a Georgia 
plantation. But Emerson had been 
feeling the pull of “politics” for a good 
many years. He began publishing anti- 
slavery articles in The Dial in 1843,and 
in an address of 1844 he proposed that 
the United States Government pur- 
chase the slaves’ freedom by payment 
to their owners. He was to amend that 
proposal in “Boston Hymn,” a poem 
written in the wake of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation; 


Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? 

The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


Emerson’s provocative anti-slavery 
expressions in the 1850s brought re- 
newed abuse upon him; he was now 
endangering, not the Christian faith, 
but State Street. He gave his fugitive 
slave law talk in Cambridge before an 
audience consisting largely of Harvard 
authorities and undergraduates, most 
of whom gave vent (according to a wit- 
ness) to “hisses, shouts and catcalis 
[that] made it impossible for Mr. 
Emerson to go on.... He stood with 
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perfect quietness until the hubbub was 
over, and then went on with the next 
word.” It is almost a letdown for the 
reader, incidentally, when, in 1866, 
Harvard gives Emerson an honorary 
degree and elects him to its Board of 
Overseers. What had become of the 
rancorous old bigotry? 

Emerson had his say on the ques- 
tion of women as well, in the prewar 
years. In 1855 he gave an address to a 
women’s rights convention in Boston, > 
claiming for women without equivoca- 
tion “the right to education, to avenues 
of employment, to equal rights of pro- 
perty, to equal rights in marriage, to 
the exercise of the professions and of 
suffrage.” As to suffrage, of course, 
Emerson rather hoped that women 
wouldn’t actually go in for it, and he 
shrank from the thought of women as 
political officeholders. But on this 
whole issue, Emerson seems in our 
perspective to have been as enlightened 
as a man of his era could be. Mean- 
while, again in the 1850s, the reporter 
on experience wrestled with such con- 
temporary matters as ‘‘Wealth,” 
“Trade,” and “Power.” Opinions can 
differ on these essays; I don’t myself 
return to them with much enthusiasm. 
But whatever else, they were not 
written in some nesting place up above 
the sky so high. They were written 
during the same months and years 
when Emerson was traveling by poky 
train, riverboat, and muleback across 
the Midwestern American states. 

Emerson did not ‘always realize his 
intellectual ambitions, and it is easy 
enough to quote him making the most 
vaporous or off-putting statements. 
But the nature of that ambition is un- 
mistakable: “Metaphysics must be 
perpetually reinforced by life; must be 
the observations of a working man on 
working men.” The opposite held 


equally true: life must be perpetually 
illuminated by metaphysics. ‘“Reli- 
gion” is probably a better word than 
metaphysics for the man who said in 
his ordination sermon that “religion 
is the home of the mind.” William 
James gave the case its most poetic 
summary, in a passage quoted by 
Allen from an essay of the 1900s: 

Emerson himself was a real seer. 
He could perceive the full squalor of 
the individual fact, but he could also 
see the transfiguration.... His life 
was one long conversation with the 
divine, expressing itself through indivi- 
duals and particulars: ‘So nigh is 
grandeur to our dust, so near is God 
to Man” 

The last line was from Emerson’s 
poem “Voluntaries,” especially dear to 
William James since it was written to 
celebrate the gallant, disastrous attack 
by a Boston black regiment on Fort 
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Wagner, South Carolina, during which 
Williams brother Wilky was almost 
fatally wounded. 

Waldo Emerson is a biographical 
work of a very high order, a book to 
live in. It is so far the best life of 
Emerson we have that, unless spec- 
tacular new evidence is discovered, it 
is hard to imagine a more satisfactory 
one being written within the lives of 
our children’s children. In a narrative 
that breathes wisdom and tolerance at 
every turn, Professor Allen makes us 
privy to an Emerson endlessly jostled 
by life; sometimes soaring above it, to 
be sure, but mainly (in the outcome) 
the more clearly to discern its contours, 
and always returning to it. This is what 
we are grateful for. At 38,000 feet both 
Giamatti and Bloom may be dead 
right, but at sea level it is Gay Wilson 
Allen’s Emerson that we recognize and 
need. o 
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A NOTE TO THE READER’ 


HAT is “New Deal?” The term signifies various things: an era, a series 
of programs, a temperament, a collage of national memories and 
myths and, above all, the man who brought it to pass—Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt. This year is both the centennial of Roosevelt’s birth and the 50th - 


anniversary of his first election to the American Presidency; scholars are meeting 
at various American institutions to reassess FDR, the New Deal, and related 
topics. What did he promise? What did he accomplish? Where did he fail? 


We bring the debate to our readers in the special section of this issue. 
In “Roosevelt Remembered,” Joseph Alsop, a distinguished journalist who 
knew FDR well, reflects on the man and his qualities as a national leader; 
Alan Brinkley in “New Deal: Prelude” looks at the various American reform 
traditions that influenced FDR as he fashioned, willy-nilly, the New Deal; 
Bradford Lee provides a “report card” on the Roosevelt Administration’s 
economic policies in “The New Deal Reconsidered”, and we conclude the 
section with TRB’s “Christmas, 1941.” 


sea aK k 


Journalist Bill Moyers in “The Creativity Quest” explores the question: Is 
creativity a gift to genius or is it something that can be nurtured? “The Mosaic 
of U.S. Society” is excerpted from Thomas Sowell’s Ethnic America, in which 
the author rejects the very concept of the traditional “melting pot” theory; 
Senator Charles Mathias Jr. in “Ethnic Groups and Foreign Policy” examines 
the role ethnic influences play in the making of U.S. foreign policy; Samuel 
Florman introduces the excerpt from The Soul of a New Machine by Tracy 
Kidder; in “The Art of Management,” Charles G. Burck discusses employee 
participation in American industry, and Dan Yakir in “Film: A Communal 
Art Form,” underscores the importance of teamwork in creative film-making. 


kokk 


The book reviews include Rumor Verified: Poems 1979-1980 by Robert Penn 
Warren; The Second Stage by Betty Friedan; Rabbit is Rich by John Updike; 
and The Money Lenders: Bankers and a World in Turmoil by Anthony Sampson. 


—O.G, 


The New Deal: Prelude 


By ALAN BRINKLEY 


“At the heart of the New Deal was not a philosophy but a 
temperament,” wrote historian Richard Hofstadter. Whatever 
it was, it survived Franklin Delano Roosevelt, held the 
Democratic Party together for half a century, and inspired 
the champions of a growing welfare state. Alan Brinkley 
looks at the various American reform traditions that 
influenced FDR in his formulation of the New Deal. Alan 
Brinkley is assistant professor of history at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is the author of 
Voices of Protest: Huey Long, and Father Coughlin and the 
Great Depression. 


CENTURY of political tradition was shattered in July 1932. Until 
Arent Delano Roosevelt stood before his party’s delegates that year in 

Chicago, no Democratic nominee had ever addressed a national conven- 
tion. By custom, the candidate had remained at home for the duration, feigning 
surprise and delight when party officials called upon him several weeks later to 
“notify” him of his victory. Roosevelt had no patience with such niceties. He 
flew to Chicago, walked into the sweltering convention hall on his braced, para- 
lyzed legs, and electrified the party with a fiery, combative speech—or, as he 
termed it, a “‘call to arms. . .to win in this crusade to restore America to its own 
people.” 

It was not an ordinary beginning for a Presidential campaign, but then it was 
not an ordinary time. America was in the third summer of the worst economic 
crisis in its history. An estimated 25 percent of the work force was unemployed, 
and the rate was much higher in industrial cities. Akron reported 60 percent 
unemployment; Toledo, 80 percent. The agricultural economy had also collapsed, 
with farm prices down by more than half since 1929. As if nature itself were 
conspiring to add to the crisis, large areas of the nation’s Midwestern farm belt 
had been turned into a “Dust Bowl” by severe drought. And in the White House 
sat a man who had fallen into such disrepute that the squalid shantytowns 
springing up on the edges of desperate cities now bore his name: “Hoovervilles.”’ 
So it was a receptive audience—both in Chicago and in the nation at large—that 
heard Franklin Roosevelt conclude his acceptance speech with a ringing promise: 
“I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new deal for the American people.” 

No one, however, knew precisely what he meant. And to many, listening to 
the candidate’s genial evasiveness over the course of the campaign, it seemed as 
if he meant nothing at all. Newspaper columnist Walter Lippmann described him 
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as “a highly impressionable person, without a firm grasp of public affairs and 
without very strong convictions.” 


Disorder and instability 

Yet those who dismissed Roosevelt as a man without convictions judged too 
quickly. It is true that the New Deal was the child of no single ideology. Indeed, 
few moments in American history reveal as many competing, even conflicting 
philosophies shaping public policy simultaneously. But the basic debate within 
the Roosevelt Administration—over the proper role of the Federal Government 
in the economy—mirrored an argument that had been in progress for decades. 
Roosevelt’s advisers, and Roosevelt himself, had long been involved in that 
debate. They may have had no clear ‘answers to the nation’s problems, but the 
questions they would ask—the framework within which they would work—were . 
already defined. ` 

The Federal Government had, of course, been intruding itself into the Ameri- 
can economy since the earliest days of the Republic. It had, for instance, influ- 
enced industry and commerce through its tariff policies and helped to finance the 
building of roads, canals, and railroads. But these early government excursions 
into the economy had been generally limited and indirect. The real origins of 
modern Federal expansion lay in the'rapid industrial growth of the late 1800s and 
the simultaneously nervous and optimistic response to it at the beginning of the 
20th century. 

Within the space of a few decades, the United States found itself transformed 
from a predominantly agrarian society into the greatest industrial power in the 
world. And it found itself, too, with a host of new problems: giant corporations 
with threatening power; a marketplace infected with corruption and brutality ; 
an economy plagued by disorder and instability. The problems were national in 
scope; they required national solutions. i 

The young Winston Churchill, in a 1909 essay widely read by American re- 
formers, wrote that industrial society had entered “‘a new time” in which “‘strange 
methods, huge forces, larger combinations—a Titanic world—have sprung up 
around us.... We will go forward into a way of life. . .more consciously national 
than any we have ever known.” 

In this optimistic spirit, Americans moved forward in the first years of the 
new century into what became known as the Progressive Era. During this time, 
many of the men who were to create the New Deal received their political educa- 
tions, and the nation began to embrace a political vision that would enchant it 
for decades to come. 


The New Freedom 

At the heart of the progressive vision was a belief in system, in process. If 
institutions could be constructed along rational, scientific lines, if the economy 
could operate on the basis of enlightened procedures and through carefully de- 
signed structures, then the disorder of modern industrial life could be eliminated. 
No longer could the economy be entrusted to the untrained, inefficient, self- 
serving “robber barons” who had emerged during the late 19th century—men 
whom the influential social scientist Thorstein Veblen contemptuously dismissed 
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as mainstays of the “‘leisure class.” Instead, Veblen and many other progressives 
believed, the nation required a new species of managers, imbued with the “‘dis- 
cipline of the machine” to transform the economy into a smoothly functioning 
mechanism. 

Implicit in this vision was an acceptance of large-scale organization as the 
basic feature of the modern economy and a belief in the need for centralized 
coordination and control. “The essential condition of efficiency,” wrote the 
progressive theorist Herbert Croly, “is always concentration of responsibility.” 
But the advocates of centralized planning disagreed among themselves as to 
who would do the planning. 

Some insisted that the power to regulate must remain in the hands of private 
institutions, each segment of the economy working to stabilize itself. To others, 
however, this private reordering of the economy seemed plainly insufficient. 
Giant corporations and trade associations could reduce disorder in some mar- 
kets, but what of other, less powerful segments of society: farmers, workers, 
consumers? What institution would regulate the economy for the good of so- 
ciety as a whole? That institution, these reformers agreed, had to be the Federal 
Government. 

, The acknowledged leader of the progressive drive for active Federal regulation 
and planning was Theodore Roosevelt. He earned that reputation less through 
his accomplishments as President (from 1901 to 1909) than through his cele- 
brated Progressive (“Bull Moose”) Party campaign to regain the White House in 
1912, when he articùlated the ambitious economic program he called the New 
Nationalism. “We should,” he declared, “enter upon a course of supervision, 
control, and regulation of those great corporations—a regulation which we 
should not fear, if necessary, to bring to the point of control of monopoly prices.” 

Other progressive reformers challenged the New Nationalism. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted economic concentration as inevitable and sought to curb its evils; his 
opponents urged an assault upon economic concentration itself. Their vision of 
reform centered on a concerted government effort to eliminate what the legal 
scholar (and, after 1916, Supreme Court Justice) Louis D. Brandeis called the 
“curse of bigness.” Corporations were too large, too powerful, and too un- 
wieldy. The state, Brandeis and his followers believed, should act to eliminate 
monopoly and restore an economy of smaller, genuinely competitive units. 

Woodrow Wilson took up this theme with his call, for a “New Freedom” 
during the 1912 campaign. Theodore Roosevelt’s approach, he warned, would 
create a dangerous “all-conquering combination between money and govern- 
ment.” The promise of economic decentralization had great popular appeal, and 
it helped Wilson to triumph over Roosevelt and William Howard Taft (the Re- 
publican incumbent) in the 1912 contest. Never, however, did it have more than 
a secondary impact upon public policy. Wilson himself did virtually nothing to 
decentralize the economy. Instead, he created an array of Roosevelt-like regu- 
latory institutions: the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and others. 


The planners’ triumph 
And although the New Freedom continued to attract reformers in later years 
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(including such influential future New Deal figures as Harvard’s Felix Frank- 
furter), the New Nationalism always proved the stronger influence. Franklin 
Roosevelt, though he served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Wilson, 
felt a far closer sense of identification by the 1930s with his distant cousin (and 
uncle by marriage), Theodore: he surrounded himself with advisers who viewed 
themselves as modern-day champions of the New Nationalism. His powerful 
“Brains Trust”—Raymond Moley, Rexford Tugwell, Adolf Berle, and other aca- 
demics—were without exception men who, as Moley later wrote, had rejected the 
“traditional Wilson-Brandeis philosophy that if America could once more be- 
come a nation of small proprietors, of corner grocers and smithies under spread- 
ing chestnut trees, we should have solved the problems of American life.” 

Out of the political battles of the Progressive Era, in other words, emerged 
not only the outlines of a debate but a clear indication of the relative strength of 
the opposing sides. The advocates of restoring competition would never domi- 
nate. The first impulse of policymakers dealing with the economy would be to 
impose centralized administration on it. The most important argument, there- 
fore, would be betwéen those who advocated private, corporate planning and 
those who believed in strong Federal direction. ` 

Many politicians drew on America’s experience in World War I, when, sud- 
denly, the proper organization of the economy was no longer a theoretical ques- 
tion but a matter of national urgency. The American war effort depended as 
much upon the country’s industries, farms, and transportation systems as upon 
its military. In meeting its new needs, Washington gave little more than lip ser- 
vice to the ideal of decentralization. l 

Beginning in March 1918—after less centralized planning efforts had dis- 
solved into bureaucratic chaos—a single agency, the War Industries Board (WIB), 
emerged as the undisputed center of the nation’s mobilization effort. Under the 
leadership of corporate financier Bernard Baruch, the WIB served as a clearing 
house for virtually all industrial decisions: allocating scarce raw materials among 
competing industries, setting production quotas, overseeing prices. “Of the ef- 
fects of the war on America,” wrote the popular historian Mark Sullivan a few 
years later, “by far the most fundamental was our submission to autocracy in 
government....The prohibition of individual liberty in the interest of the state 
could hardly be more complete.” 

In fact, Baruch was never the economic “‘dictator” that Sullivan and others 
described; nor was the wartime bureaucracy as efficient and successful as its 
advocates liked to claim. But the ultimate significance of the World War I ex- 
periment Jay in the public’s later perception of it. In popular mythology, Ameri- 
.ca’s military triumph was the result of fruitful cooperation between private in- 
terests and public authorities. 

This vision of an organized, cooperative economy became the basis for a bold 
economic experiment in the 1920s: the Federal Government’s attempt to create 
an American version of the “corporate” state. Despite the popular image of the 
’20s as a decade of political torpor, contemporaries were often dazzled by the 
pace of innovation and change. America, Herbert Hoover exuberantly pro- 
claimed early in the decade, was “a nation of progressives.” The nation had 
entered a “New Era” in which the industrial economy had finally achieved the 
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stability Americans had long sought. 

The reasons for the enthusiasm were clear. The United States acne the 20s 
was in the midst of the greatest economic boom in its history. Manufacturing 
output rose more than 60 percent during the decade. Income per capita increased 
from $522 to $716. The gross national product grew by an average of five per- 
cent per year, amid low unemployment and negligible inflation. 

To be sure, the Presidents of the ’20s never viewed themselves as active agents 
of economic reform. Warren G. Harding stumbled genially but ineptly through 
his three years in office never fully able, as he put it, “to grasp that I am Presi- 
dent.” Calvin Coolidge, his successor, spent his few waking hours doing as little 
as possible, convinced that the smaller Washington’s role in the economy, the 
healthier the nation would be. But elsewhere in the Republican government were 
men eagerly working to build the framework for what they called an “associa- 
tive” state. Foremost among them was Herbert Hoover, the popular Secretary 
of Commerce through the Harding and Coolidge years. 

Hoover had been educated as an engineer and trained—both in private indus- 
try and in his work as Food Administrator during World War I—as a bureau- 
crat. He brought to public life the technocratic assumptions of the Progressive 
Era. Efficiency and organization, he believed, were the keys to a modern society. 
Government and business could cooperate to restructure the industrial economy 
according to scientific principles. 

The Commerce Department, a struggling, underfunded office when Hoover 
took command of it in 1921, grew under his leadership to one of the largest and 
most active departments in Washington. Hoover arranged countless conferences 
to expose corporate executives to scientific principles of organization, personally 
helped establish new trade associations, and persuaded businessmen to dampen 
labor discontent by bestowing new benefits upon workers through what some 
called a system of “‘welfare-capitalism.” 

‘There is reason to doubt,” wrote The New Republic’s columnist, TRB, in 
1925, “whether in the whole history of the American Government a cabinet 
officer liag engaged in such wide diversity of activities or covered. quite so much 
ground. 

But Hoover’s prominence was not merely the product of his influence; it sig- 
naled the triumph of the “associative” ideal. Some, including Calvin Coolidge, 
considered Hoover uncomfortably liberal. Others—labor and farm leaders and 
their supporters in Congress—viewed him as too conservative and called for an 
even more forceful Federal role in the economy. But these were clearly minority 
voices. Nobody could effectively challenge the Republican leadership in the face 
of rapid economic growth. And, as if to ratify the philosophy of voluntary, cen- 
tralized cooperation, the American people unhesitatingly elected Herbert Hoover 
President of the United States in 1928. Less than a year later, the New Era 
economy collapsed. 

It began unexpectedly, with a sudden and sickening stock market crash in 
October 1929. And as the economy began to slide slowly into the Depression, the 
inherent structural weaknesses of the New Era economy began to reveal them- 
selves. There was the excessive dependence upon a few large industries, notably 
auto manufacturing and construction. Both had already begun to decline before 
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1929. There was the weakness of the banking and credit system, which began to 
collapse quickly at the first signs of economic trouble. There was the rickety sys- 
tem of international debt. Above all, there was the inadequate distribution of 
purchasing power within the United States itself. The American economy had 
become the most productive in the world, but the American people could not 
afford to buy its products.* The result of all this was a long deflationary spiral 
that dragged the nation into crisis. 

Herbert Hoover responded in classic progressive fashion: he promoted 
structural economic change and encouraged still greater organization and co- 
operation. In the process, he became the most forceful and intrusive President in 
American history to that point. Yet his efforts were painfully inadequate. 

His attempts to persuade businessmen to maintain prices and wages volun- 
tarily and to join new trade associations and other cooperative ventures foun- 
dered as individual companies scrambled to keep themselves afloat. The most 


innovative of his policies, the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- . 


poration (RFC) in 1932, had only a limited impact. Not only was the $1.5 
billion the RFC offered banks, railroads, and industries in long-term, low-interest 
loans inadequate, but the agency had no authority to require recipients to 
cooperate in any coherent program of recovery. 

Hoover’s commitment to voluntarism also shaped his approach to another 
major problem: the explosion of poverty and unemployment. He restricted his 
efforts to trying to coordinate the efforts of local and private relief agencies al- 
ready in existence, most of which were collapsing under the unprecedented strain. 
Washington offered no direct financial assistance. 

Hoover’s economic programs failed in part because they lacked adequate 
funding and influence. They failed, too, because they were based upon a false 
premise. Faced with an economic crisis that required innovative fiscal policies to 
increase purchasing power and thus stimulate demand, Hoover, like virtually 
every other public figure of the day, responded with the old nostrum of structural 
change. The solution to the Depression, Hoover believed, lay in rescuing the 
great institutions of business and finance and in helping them to maintain and 
increase prices, More than that, it lay in the creation of a harmonious, coopera- 
tive economy. It was a misguided vision. Yet it resolutely refused to die; not even 
the political demise of Herbert Hoover weakened its grasp upon ihe nation’s 
imagination. 

Franklin Roosevelt arrived in Washington: in March 1933 confident and ener- 
getic, bringing with him a crowd of new policymakers and administrators deter- 


mined to transform American Government. He also brought a legacy of reform _ 


impulses stretching back over 30 years, which would do much to shape, and ulti- 
mately to limit, the New Deal. 

It was not really one legacy, but many. As a result, there would be a bewilder- 
ing variety of reforms and experiments operating simultaneously throughout the 
New Deal. The New Dealers took up posts in various arms of the bureaucracy, 





*More than 70 percent of American families during the 1920s continued to earn less than $2,500 
a year, then considered the minimum for a “decent” standard of living. Not all of them were 
truly poor. But neither could they afford to buy the consumer goods—automobiles, refrigerat- 
ors, radios—that American industry was so bountifully producing. 
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pursued their individual and often conflicting aims, and hoped that some good 
would emerge from the chaos. Many critics were dismayed by the apparent aim- 
lessness of government policy. But among many old progressives and new lib- 
erals, there was exhilaration. The narrow, technocratic progressivism of Herbert 
Hoover had given way to a more expansive, optimistic, and experimental spirit 
where limits were less important than possibilities. 

But all was not possible. While the past provided Franklin Roosevelt with 
many avenues of reform, it barred others. It prevented any serious challenge to 
the system of free enterprise, it discouraged moves to adopt the Keynesian de- 
mand-stimulating policies that might have produced recovery, and it inhibited 
any effort to establish a permanent, coherent Federal welfare system. 


What the past did mandate, and what became the closest thing to a philoso- 
phical core for the New Deal, was an expanded effort to construct a rationally 
organized economy. The New Dealers did not repudiate the New Era vision of 
harmonious cooperation in the economy, only the narrow means by which the 
Republicans had attempted to produce it. The Federal Government, they agreed, 
must be invested with far more power to compel recalcitrant companies and 
interest groups to cooperate on behalf of the common good. 

How this conviction would translate into concrete public policy was not clear 
early in 1933. But that the new Administration would be guided, and restrained, 
by the assumptions of the past was evident from the most important speech of 
the 1932 Democratic campaign, Roosevelt’s one attempt to offer a consistent 
vision of New Deal reform. l 


Addressing the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco on September 23, 
1932, the future President spoke warmly of the Democratic Party’s Jeffersonian 
heritage and of his own commitment to individualism. But the problems of a 
modern, complex economy, Roosevelt explained, required important modifica- 
tions of such traditions: “Our task now is not discovery or exploitation of natural 
resources, or necessarily producing more goods. It is the soberer, less dramatic 
business of administering resources and plants already in hand, of seeking to re- 

_ establish foreign markets for our surplus production, of meeting the problem of 
underconsumption, of adapting existing economic organizations to the service of 
the people. The day of the enlightened Administration has come.” 

It was hardly a revolutionary vision. Other Americans—from the progressive 
reformers of the first years of the century, to the economic managérs of World 
War I, to the advocates of voluntary cooperation in the 1920s—had been saying 
much the same thing. Roosevelt proposed only to enlarge the boundaries of their 
vision, to expand the ideal of “enlightened Administration” to encompass new 
groups of people and larger tasks. 


FDR’s Administration was no more able to make itself the agent of coordi- 
nated economic growth than were the Administrations of the previous 30 years. 
The decades-old dream of a cooperative state crumbled in the face of harsh 
political and economic realities. Yet out of the eclectic array of programs and 
policies that survived emerged a new tradition: “New Deal liberalism,” destined 
to inspire, for good and ill, the next generation of American reformers. o 
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By BRADFORD A. LEE 


In 1932, at the Democratic National Convention in Chicago, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt confidently promised the American 
people a “New Deal” to fight the Great Depression. In his 
unprecedented four terms as President, FDR and his 
“Brains Trust” advisers brought about a series of economic 
reforms to translate that promise into a reality. Bradford Lee 
provides here a “report card” on the FDR Administration’s 
_economic policies. Bradford A. Lee, a former Wilson Center 
Fellow, is assistant professor of history at Harvard 
University. He is the author of Britain and the Sino- 
Japanese War 1937-1939, and is currently working on a 
comparative study of the crisis of the modern state during 
the 1930s. 


declared at his March 1933 inauguration. Eight months earlier, at the 

Democratic National Convention in Chicago, he had confidently prom- 
ised the American people a “New Deal” to fight the Great Depression, and 
his “Brains Trust” advisers had been hard at work on a program ever since. 

In the famous First Hundred Days of FDR’s Presidency, he sent 15 major 
legislative proposals to Congress: the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
awarded subsidies to farmers who limited their crops; the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which permitted industries to form cartels to limit output and 

-fix prices; and 13 other major laws—some of them passed after only token . 
debate. 

Over the next five years, these would be followed by several major relief 
measures (including the $5 billion Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, the most expensive peacetime government program anywhere up to then), 
the establishment of the Social Security system in 1935, the Securities Exchange 
Act, and a host of other bills. The new government agencies created by Roose- 
velt strained the resources of the alphabet-—AAA, CAB, CCC, CWA, FCA, 
FCC, FDIC, FERA, FHA, FSA, HOLC, NLRB, NRA, NYA, PWA, REA, 
SEC, TVA, WPA. 

The results may have been mixed, but the impact was unmistakable. Even 
a cursory inspection of the New Deal shows that it reshaped American insti- 
tutions and gave material sustenance to millions of people who had been thrown 
out of jobs and into various states of misery by the Depression. The greatest lift 
probably came from FDR himself. Of his predecessor in the White House, one 
observer remarked, “If you put a rose in Hoover’s hand, it would wilt.” Roose- 
velt, by contrast, radiated confidence. “Never was there such a change in the 


r | NHIS nation asks for action, and action now,” Franklin D. Roosevelt 


From the Wilson Quarterly, Spring 1982. © 1982 by the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars. 
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transfer of a government,” New York Times columnist Arthur Krock exclaimed 
a week after the inauguration. “The President is the boss, the dynamo, the 
works.” ' ; 

Did any conscious grand design for American society underlie Roosevelt’s 
policies? Pretty clearly, the answer is “No.” Roosevelts advisers were per- 
petually at odds among themselves. Raymond Moley hoped to revive industry 
by allowing companies, in effect, to form cartels; his Columbia University 
colleague, Rexford G. Tugwell, advocated centralized government planning; 
and Felix Frankfurter, like Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis, wanted to 
break up big corporations and restore a bygone economy of small businesses. 
FDR flirted with all of these ideas, often at the same time. 

Yet, for a historian simply to paint a picture of blooming; buzzing confusion 
would be to obscure three broad aims that Roosevelt and his advisers did share. 

Apart from keeping their countrymen alive, their first goal was to bring 
the economy out of the Depression. Their second. objective was to make 
the distribution of wealth and especially income more equal—or, as they were 
wont to say, more “‘balanced.” The major cause of the Depression, in Roose- 
velt’s view, was the relatively small amount of purchasing power in the hands of 
farmers and workers; the cure was redistribution of income. Finally, the New 
Dealers hoped to realign the groupings in American politics to keep the Demo- 
cratic Party in power. 

To what extent did Roosevelt succeed in his principal aim, the restoration of 
prosperity? The conventional wisdom has it that only mobilization for war at 
the end of the 1930s pulled the American economy out of the Depression. And, 
in fact, the gross national product did not surpass its 1929 level until 1941. 
But there were some.remarkable ups and downs along the way. 

While almost all the major industrial countries (except France) enjoyed a 
fairly steady recovery after mid-1932, interrupted only by a mild setback in 
1937-38, the American economy (measured by GNP) took a wild roller coaster 
ride. It plunged between the 1932 election and the 1933 inauguration and 
recovered briefly. It fell again in the autumn of 1933. Then, from late 1934 to 
mid-1937, the American economy grew by an average of about 15 percent 
annually (in current prices)—a rate never equalled in peacetime before or since. 
Soon, however, the country was wracked by an industrial decline even steeper 
than that in the initial post-1929-crash. Between Labor Day 1937 and New 
Year’s Day 1938, two million people were abruptly thrown out of work. The 
economy began to recover once more.a year later, as a surge of defense spend- 
ing rolled the country toward a wartime boom. 


Coincidence and calamity 

“Roosevelt’s depression” of 1937, as the Republicans called it, was the result 
of two mistakes. Never comfortable with deficit spending—he had attacked 
Herbert Hoover for heading “the greatest spending Administration in peace 
times in all our history’”—FDR cut back Washington’s outlays on relief and 
public works in a great show: of budget balancing in 1936, an election year. The 
other mistake was committed by the independent Federal Reserve Board, 
which took it upon itself in 1936 and 1937 to shrink the volume of credit out- 
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standing in the banking system. The two decisions, though arrived at separately, 
coincided to produce calamitous effects. 

And, unfortunately for Roosevelt’s reputation as an economic policy- 
maker, he cannot take much credit for the boom of the mid-1930s. The major 
economic stimulus seems to have been an extraordinary annual increase of 
more than 13 percent (on average) in the money supply between 1934 and 1936, 
due not to any calculated policy but to an influx of gold from politically un- 
stable Europe.* l 

' Federal fiscal policy did little to spur the economic expansion of the mid- 
1930s. Roosevelt’s deficits were unprecedented in peacetime, reaching $3.6 
billion during his first full year in office. But raw deficit figures are not a good 
indicator of how much the economy is being stimulated. Economists today 
measure the effect of a fiscal policy by calculating the size of the hypothetical 


surplus that it would produce if the economy were at its full-employment level., 


The higher the hypothetical surplus, the lower the stimulus. By this standard, 
Roosevelt’s budgets throughout the ’30s provided little stimulus in any year 
except 1936—and then only because Congress passed a $2 billion bonus pay- 
ment for war veterans over his veto. Indeed, Herbert Hoover’s fiscal policy in 
1930 and 1931 had about the same effect as any two consecutive New Deal 
budgets. 

It was not until 1938 that Roosevelt finally accepted the principles of Keynes- 
ian fiscal policy. Up until then, he had viewed deficits as a necessary evil, 
tolerable only because Washington had to finance programs to keep people 
working or, in some cases, eating. When John Maynard Keynes himself had 
tried to tutor FDR in his theories in 1934, the President was unimpressed. 
Keynes, he remarked, “left a whole rigmarole of figures. He must be a mathe- 
matician rather than a political economist.” 


Only four stripteases a 

From the start, Roosevelt put his faith instead in “‘structural’’ measures that 
would directly raise prices and wages. If farmers got more money for their 
crops and workers got more for their labor, they would buy more goods; if 
there were increased demand and higher prices, businessmen would earn greater 
profits. This was the rationale behind the two main elements of the New Deal 
economic program—the Agricultural Adjustment Act, administered by the 
AAA, and the National Industrial Recovery Act, run by the NRA. “The aim 
of this whole effort,” Roosevelt declared, “is to restore our rich domestic 
market by raising its vast consuming capacity.” 

Under the NRA, 765 codes were drawn up to regulate output, fix prices, 
reduce working hours, and increase wages in various industries. The NRA’s 
famous blue eagle symbol was seen everywhere as the most obscure industries 
were urged to adopt special codes. New York’s burlesque houses even agreed 
in a code to allow no more than four stripteases per show. The eagles dis- 
appeared abruptly after the Supreme Court declared the act unconstitutional 


*The dollar was then a gold-backed currency. The Federal Reserve Board passively allowed the 
increase in gold reserves to be translated into an expansion of credit in the economy. 
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in 1935 on the ground that Congress had delegated too much of its authority 
to the agency. The AAA was just as far-reaching. In 1933 alone, cotton farmers 
collected $100 million for taking 10 million acres out of production. 

The AAA and NRA did indeed improve the lot of many farmers, workers, 
and businessmen. But, especially in the case of the NRA, the effect on the econ- 
omy as a whole was not so positive. 


Soaking the rich? 

Any economic stimulus will work itself out in a certain combination of 
increases in prices and increases in output, or quantities of goods and services 
produced (national income=prices x quantities). The NRA, AAA, and other 
government programs, such as those encouraging collective bargaining agree- 
ments, ensured that the economic stimulus provided by an expanding money 
supply would express itself more in terms of ‘higher prices and less in terms of 
increased output. Thus, wholesale prices rose by 45 percent between 1933 and 
1937—a perverse development at a time when millions of people were out of 
work and so many factories were operating at reduced capacity. 

Higher output would have produced more jobs. In 1936, after two years of 
recovery, one out of six workers (about 17 percent of the labor force) remained 
unemployed. By diverting so much of the economy’s upward thrust into higher 
prices, New Deal policymakers inadvertently prolonged the agony of jobless- 
ness for millions. Í 

This brings us to the second question: How much did the distribution of 
income and wealth change during the New Deal? 

Between the onset of the Depression in 1929 and the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950, there was a shift toward greater equality of incomes in America 
for the first time in well over a century. The share of total national income 
received by families in the bottom two-fifths of the scale rose from 12.5 percent 
to 15.7 percent; the share of income for the top fifth fell 13 points to 41.6 per- 


- cent. There was a trend toward greater equality of wealth as well: the share of 


the national wealth held by the richest one percent of adults fell from 38 percent’ 
in 1929 to 22 percent in 1949. The two key questions are: To what extent did 
these changes take place in 1933-38, the heyday of the New Deal, and to what 
extent were shifts within that period due to New Deal policies? 

In the case of wealth, the answers are simple: the New Deal had no effect. 
Spurred on by the growing popularity of the flamboyant Louisiana “Kingfish,” 
Senator Huey Long, and his Share the Wealth movement, Roosevelt pushed 
stiffer taxes on gifts and estates through Congress in 1935. (William Randolph 
Hearst, the newspaper mogul, ordered his editors to call Roosevelt’s policies 
the “Raw Deal” from then on.) Yet the share of wealth held by the richest one 
percent of the population actually rose from 30 to 33 percent between 1933 
and 1939. 

The answers are more complicated in the case of income, but one point is 
quite clear: about two-thirds of the shift toward more equality came in just three 
years, 1941-44. As in other countries during the 20th century, war was the 
great equalizer. 

The rest of the shift took place sometime between 1929 and 1941. Since there 
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THE MAJOR NEW DEAL AGENCIES 


To cope with the Depression and implement New Deal programs, Congress set 
up scores of new Federal entities. Notable among them: 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration (1933-42) Raised farm prices by | 
subsidizing reduced crop production. 


| Civil Works Administration (1933-34) Hired jobless workers, from carpenters 
to artists, to practice their crafts. Peak enrollment: four million. 


Civilian Conservation Corps (1933-42) Employed a total of three million relief 
recipients to reforest public land and improve national parks under Army 
supervision. 


Farm Security Administration (1937-46) Granted low-interest loans for farm 
improvements and for land purchases by tenant farmers. Set up model camps 
for migrant laborers. Spending totaled $1. billion by 1941. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration (1933-37) Financed state-run em- 
ployment projects. Grants totaled $3 billion. 


Home Owners Loan Corporation (1933-51) Refinanced mortgages for home 
owners in distress. Took over more than one million loans by 1936. 


National Recovery Administration (1933-35) Directed government-business 
cooperation in cutting production and raising prices and wages. 


Public Works Administration (1933-39) Provided jobs on major projects 
(highways and public buildings) for the unemployed. Spent some $6 billion. 


| Works Progress Administration (1935-43) Spent $11 billion to employ the 
| jobless on small projects, from digging ditches to painting murals in govern- 
| ment buildings. 


| Surviving New Deal agencies include the Civil Aeronautics Board (formerly 

| Authority); Commodity Credit Corporation; Export-Import Bank; Farm 
Credit Administration; Federal Communications Commission; Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; Federal Housing Administration; Federal 

| Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; National Labor Relations Board; 

| Rural Electrification Administration; Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Social Security Administration (formerly Board); Tennessee Valley Authority. į 
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FEDERAL SPENDING DURING THE DEPRESSION 
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Federal deficits were relatively small during the 1930s and ‘did little to 
stimulate the economy. Yet by some measures.America’s 136 million 
people were better off by 1940, despite nagging poverty and unemployment. 
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are adequate income statistics for only one intervening point—1935—1t is diffi- 
cult to pin down when much of this more modest change occurred. One can 
make an educated guess that the steep economic decline in 1929-32 hit those at 
the upper and: lower ends of the income ladder much harder than those in the 
middle and that the net overall effect was a small increase in inequality of 
earnings. If so, we can infer that there must have been a significant, though 
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hardly spectacular, increase in income equality after that. But we cannot assume 
that New Deal policies were responsible for the shift. Other factors, such as the 
recovery itself and normal changes within the economy, also contributed. 


Benefits for Big Business 

What, then, can we say about the role of Federal policy? Higher taxes after 
1935 did take a bite out of large incomes. But it is easy to overstate what can be 
achieved by “soaking the rich.” Wesleyan University economist Stanley Leber- 


gott has pointed out that if Washington had taxed away all personal income ' 


over $20,000 in 1970 and distributed it to those below the poverty line, each 
family would have received just $350. And Roosevelt never contemplated so 
confiscatory a tax (though he once remarked during World War II that no one 
needed an after-tax income over $25,000). In fact, the overall tax structure did 
not become much more progressive during the 1930s. 

Roosevelt was rather more adventurous when it-came.to spending. But the 
sums expended on public works and relief were’ never enough (even allowing 
for a generous “multiplier” effect) to support more than a fraction of the vast 
numbers of jobless and destitute at anything but a minimum level. Harry 
Hopkins’s Works Progress Administration, established in 1935 with.a budget 
of $1.4 billion, provided work for only three million of the estimated 10 million 
unemployed—at wages as low as $19 per month. This was by far the most 
ambitious New Deal relief effort: Such programs did not, therefore, have much 
effect on income distribution. 


“And if Roosevelt 
is not reelected, 
perhaps even a 
villa in. Newport,” 
my dearest | 
sweet” was the. . 
caption of this ` 
1936 cartoon. 


Drawing by Galbraith; © 1936, 1968. 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 
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Indeed, it is not at all clear that the government’s money went to those 
whose absolute need was greatest. The states in the richest region of the country, 
the West, got 75 percent more Federal relief and public works money per capita 
than those of the poorest region, the South. Anyone with a modicum of cyni- 
cism will (rightly) sense politics at work: the “Solid South” fared badly because 
the Democrats were sure of its electoral support. The Western states did well 
because their political loyalties were up for grabs. 

Still, for all their limitations, the taxing and spending policies of the New 
Deal did at least slightly narrow the gap between those at the very top and 
those at the very bottom. Other policies, however, pushed the people in between 
further apart. The AAA’s crop-restriction and subsidy program, for instance, 
helped big farmers more than smaller ones. On large farms, with hired labor 
and large amounts of machinery, fuel, and fertilizer, costs could be cut in many 
ways when the payments for curtailing acreage began. But smaller farmers who 
relied on the labor of their families had few extraneous costs to cut. The sub- 
sidies were worth comparatively less to them.” 

Large-scale operations and influential producers in industry also enjoyed 
an advantage under the shortlived National Recovery Administration. Big 
business was generally able to control the formulation and administration of 
the NRA codes that fixed prices and output; they showed no great concern for 
the interests of the “little guy.” 


Contradictions 

Even among workers, there was a tendency for the most vulnerable to be 
left behind. The NRA pushed employers to pay higher wages, and unskilled 
workers gained even more than their skilled counterparts. Thus, the most 
dramatic dividing line was not between the skilled and the unskilled, but be- 
tween those with jobs and those without them. 

After the Supreme Court put the NRA out of business in 1935, labor got a 
new boost from Washington. The landmark National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 gave labor unions even more help in their efforts to organize workers (by 
guaranteeing secret ballots in representation elections, for instance) and al- 
lowed them to press wage demands more successfully than before. But, again, 
higher wages, like higher prices, meant fewer jobs would be created for the 
unemployed. 

The unavoidable conclusion about New Deal economic policy is that, so 
far as both recovery and redistribution are concerned, FDR’s “structural” 
measures offset much of whatever uplift effect his fiscal policy may have had. 
There was some progress during the New Deal, but government’s contribution 
to it was scant. 

All this, of course, is much clearer in hindsight than it was back then. When 
one looks over at the political side of the picture, it appears that a distinct 


*There was another problem in the South, where there were many sharecroppers who custom- 


arily received from the landlord only a share of the crop they grew on his land. The share- 
croppers were entitled to a corresponding portion of the AAA payments. But the program was 
implemented at the Jocal level by farmer committees dominated by landlords, and, especially in 
cotton-growing areas, the sharecroppers did not get their due. 
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majority of the American people at the time seemed quite satisfied with the 
New Deal—and wanted to play on. Or did they? 

Roosevelt’s victory in the 1932 election with more than 57 percent of the 
vote, and his even more spectacular triumph four years later with more than 
60 percent, were the critical points in a massive electoral realignment. He put 
together a political coalition that has dominated American politics ever since, 
although the 1980 elections may have changed that. The realignment in the 
1930s was the product of two phenomena. One was a switch-over among some 
Republicans to Roosevelt; the other was a surge of new participants into the 
electorate. 

Prominent among the converts were blacks, who had been attached to the 
GOP, the party of Lincoln, since the Civil War. (A 1938 Fortune survey showed 
that 84.7 percent of the blacks polled supported Roosevelt.) But large numbers 
of white middle-class progressives and farmers switched as well. (Later, they 
tended to gravitate back toward the Republican fold.) The new voters included 
most of the young and many women; they came above all from enclaves of 
Poles, Italians, and other recent immigrants in the big Northern cities. The up- 
shot was an incongruous coalition whose staunchest elements were “minorities” 
of all sorts and white Southerners with racist and nativist views. - 

It is easier to identify who voted for Roosevelt than to be sure precisely why 
they did so. The farmers and middle-class “swing” voters were probably spurn- 
ing the Republican Party for its mishandling of the Depression—they had a kind 
of Hoover hangover. Southerners no doubt continued to vote for the Demo- 
cratic Party largely because it was part of their tradition. The ethnic groups were 
mobilizing to preserve the relief and public works jobs that they gained under 
the New Deal. 5 

Yet the bond between New Deal programs and the general public was never 
as strong and far-reaching as many people have since assumed. It was during the 
1930s that “scientific” public opinion surveys made their debut. The first Gallup 
poll, taken in September 1935, revealed that 60 percent of a national cross- 
section thought government expenditures for relief and recovery were “too 
great” while only nine percent deemed them “too little.” In December 1935, 59 
percent opposed the AAA; in September 1936, 56 percent were against reviving 
the NRA. 

The message was clear. Roosevelt was much more popular than were his 
programs. By the end of the 1930s, even his personal popularity was in doubt. In 
1938, a bitter Hugh Johnson, whom Roosevelt had fired from his job as head of 
the NRA, wrote, “The old Roosevelt magic has lost its kick.... His Falstaffian 
army can no longer be kept together and led by a melodious whinny and a win- 
ning smile.” The Gallup polls suggest that only the war made it possible for FDR 
to run and win in 1940 and, again, in 1944 (garnering 54.7 and 53.4 percent of 
the popular vote, respectively). 

Sheepskins from Harvard 

The lack of widespread ideological support for the New Deal was soon re- 
flected—indeed magnified—in Congress. In 1937, Roosevelt’s congressional co- 
alition crumbled, and a bloc of conservative Democrats—mostly from the South 
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—joined with the Republicans to oppose almost all further New Deal legisla- 
tion. This happened despite the fact that Roosevelt himself had carried every 
state but two in the 1936 election. (His advisers joked, ““As Maine goes, so goes 
Vermont.”’) It would be more than a quarter of a century before another reform- 
minded Democratic President, Lyndon B. Johnson, could overcome that stale- 
mate on Capitol Hill. 

The basic animus of these conservative Democrats was directed against the 
rapid growth of the Federal Government under Roosevelt. They were also 
repelled by the growing power of the new bureaucratic breed who were intellec- 
tuals first and party operators second. One Congressman complained in mid- 
1937 that “unless an applicant can murder the broad ‘a’ and present a Harvard 
sheepskin he is definitely out.” 

Another development that stymied FDR during the late 1930s was the growth 
in the power of interest groups. Since the late 19th century, they had made 
their voices heard in Washington on more and more issues. They had won many 
“pork barrel” concessions, but seldom triumphed on matters of principle. Big 
Business, for instance, had failed to get from the Republican Administrations of 
the 1920s what it most wanted—a drastic relaxation of the antitrust laws. 


A new power structure 

Roosevelt himself promoted the growth of interest groups after 1933, partly 
in hopes of defusing criticism of the increasingly powerful bureaucracy he pre- 
sided over and partly to line up support for the New Deal. The Roosevelt Admin- 
istration worked with the American Farm Bureau Federation, for instance, in 
designing and running the AAA. The result: the Farm Bureau’s membership in- 
creased by 150 percent between 1933 and 1937. Union membership soared under 
the NRA, and even more under the National Labor Relations Act. The NRA not 
only allowed Big Business most of what it had wanted but also encouraged the 
growth of more powerful trade associations.* 

But the strategy backfired. Business, disillusioned with the NRA and out- 
raged by New Deal fiscal policy, soon turned against Roosevelt, as the Farm 
Bureau did later on. Part of the labor movement, led by the fiery John L. Lewis 
of the new Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), broke with FDR in the 
late 1930s. Thus, while the creation of a new power structure in Washington was 
probably Roosevelt’s most lasting achievement, he himself ended up being im- 
mobilized by it—one reason why he put so few major New Deal measures before 
Congress after 1935. Future occupants of the White House would face the same 
array of powerful interests in and out of Congress. 

To a historian born after Roosevelt’s death and writing almost half a century 
after his first term in office, the New Deal lacks the epic quality that it has for 


*The New Deal fostered the explosive growth of farm, labor, and business groups by providing 
an easy solution to what University of Maryland economist Mancur Olson has described as the 
“free rider problem”: no individual has a great incentive to join such a group if he can reap 
the benefits it wins without paying the costs of membership. A farmer, for instance, could 
benefit from crop subsidies whether he belonged to an organization that helped win them or 
not. By bringing such groups directly into the policymaking process, however, the Roosevelt 
Administration helped promote the impression that they were at the center of the action and 
winning battles—a sense of “‘collective efficacy”—that won the groups new members. 
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many who lived through it. But my purpose is not to rewrite the New Deal as a 
tragedy of missed opportunities. In countries with pluralistic political systems 
and market economies—and not just in those countries—it is difficult for any 
government to bring about sudden but enduring transformations in the structure 
of society. 

The independent movements, decisions, and mentalities of millions of people 
are, in other words, more than a match for the flow of paper from the top. Even 
to begin to alter the existing distribution of income, the democratic state must 
reach deep into the pockets of taxpayers far down the middle tax brackets—and, 
for its efforts, it is likely to get its hand bitten. To revitalize an economy from 
above is no easy matter either. The U.S. Government’s share of GNP in the 1930s 
was still so small that even relatively large increases in spending would not have 
had decisive results. It may be possible to concentrate political power early in a 
President’s term, but in a political system whose constitutional underpinnings 
encourage fragmentation, a reaction is inevitable. No President of the United 
States has been able to get his own way for long. 

This is not to endorse the new conventional wisdom that governments can do 
nothing constructive. It is simply to say that in complex, advanced societies such 
as the United States, governments are most effective when they pursue sharply 

“defined ends through consistent, carefully designed means. FDR could have 
achieved far more with more thought and less action. So, no doubt, could have 
his heirs of the Johnson years. And those who would repudiate the spirit of the 
New Deal today are prone to the same incoherence of means, the same inatten- 
tion to unintended consequences, and the same unrealistic inflation of hopes. As 
any historian knows, however, it is much easier to see this in retrospect than 
from the eye of the storm. (m) 
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By JOSEPH ALSOP 


A century after Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s birth and half a 
century after his first election to the Presidency in 1932, 
Joseph Alsop, a distinguished journalist who knew FDR well, 
reflects on his qualities as a man and as a national leader. 
This article is adapted from Mr. Alsop’s recently published 
book, FDR, A Centenary Remembrance (Viking Press). He 
has written, among other books, From the Silent Earth and, 
forthcoming, Zhe Rare Art Traditions. 


also the 50th anniversary of his first election in 1932. Americans have seen 

no less than eight Presidents take the oath of office since Roosevelt’s death 
at Warm Springs, Georgia, in 1945, and he is already a remote and half-legendary 
figure. Yet few today will deny that he was one of the great Presidents in the 
classic American mold. Even on the very short list of great Presidents of the first 
order, furthermore, Roosevelt has a special distinction. Just as George Washing- 
ton was needed twice, to lead the American Revolution and then to take the lead 
in founding a new government on a more secure foundation, so Roosevelt had 
to deal with the devastating danger of the Great Depression and then to deal with 
all the dangers of the Second World War until he died on the eve of victory. 

When he died, he had been in the public spotlight more or less continuously 
for three and a half decades, and he had lived and worked in the full glare of the 
White House for over 12 years. Yet to this day, Roosevelt’s central achievements 
remain incompletely understood. And despite the exploration of huge archives 
and the publication of many thoughtful studies, Roosevelt the man also remains 
more than a little mysterious. 

The first step to take in any attempt to understand and assess Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is to try to understand the situation and ambience he was born into. 
At this very first point of departure, moreover, a high proportion of recent stu- 
dents of Roosevelt have tended to go wrong, for they are sadly given to describ- 
ing him as.an “American aristocrat.” There is no such thing, and anyone using 
that phrase would have been dismissed as “common” at Hyde Park or any other 
house inhabited by members of the tribe Roosevelt belonged to. 

One short passage may be borrowed from Edith Wharton’s The Age of Inno- 
cence: “ ‘Don’t tell me, Mrs. Archer would say... ‘all this modern newspaper 
rubbish about a New York aristocracy.... Our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers were just respectable English or Dutch merchants, who came to the colo- 
nies to make a fortune and stayed because they did so.’ ” 

All this may seem singularly unimportant, but the point is that both Franklin 


T year 1982 is the centennial of Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s birth; it is 
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and Eleanor Roosevelt thought differently when they were young. She recorded 
that as a young married woman she still believed mat she had been taught, that 
“New York society was important.” 

In different ways, the childhoods and younger years of Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt were somewhat abnormal, as compared with the early years of other 
young New Yorkers of their kind and time. In the case of the future President, 
the abnormality—which was slight but still important, as I think—derived from 
the fact that he was brought up in a way that was already distinctly old-fashioned, 
perhaps because his aging father was distinctly old-fashioned. 

In the main the elder Roosevelt busied himself with the management of small 
old family-connected companies like the Lake George Steamboat Company. 
This did not keep him busy at all continuously, either; for most of each week he 
remained at Hyde Park, and his chief effort and time were given to his land and 
his herds there. He was in fact a country gentleman with a comfortable amount 
of inherited capital to support the gentlemanliness. 

He had already settled into this pleasant, respectable, but fairly obscure niche 
when his first wife died in 1876. He was evidently one of those men who must be 
_ married, however, and four years later, although James Roosevelt was no less 
than 52, he married the future President’s 26-year-old mother. It was an odd 
match, and it was at first opposed by the bride’s father, Warren Delano. Yet even 
the rich and masterful Delano could not find the match objectionable on any 
grounds except disparity of age; his daughter was determined to marry her elder- 
ly suitor, and so the wedding occurred in October 1880. 

In her childhood and girlhood, the life of Sara Delano Roosevelt had plainly 
centered on her father, which was perhaps why she chose to marry—and she had 
a wide choice—a man old enough to be her father. Once she was married, how- 
ever, her entire life centered exclusively on her husband and then on her son. The 
result was a childhood and early boyhood for Franklin Roosevelt that was fairly 
unlike the early years of other young New Yorkers of his sort. 

During a large part of the time, he was alone in the country with his father 
and mother, for they mainly remained at Hyde Park when they were not abroad, 
and he was again alone with his parents on the long pilgrimages to Europe the 
trio made every year. His father was affectionate and companionable; his mother 
was doting; his nurses and governesses were much attached to their handsome 
and lively charge; so he had a happy childhood and early boyhood. But the fact 
remains that he was much more isolated from his contemporaries than had been 
the case with the great majority of the other boys he found at Groton, where he 
went, considerably later than was then usual, into the third form at the age of 
14-plus. 


The importance of being popular 

I have emphasized this comparative isolation for a simple reason. I, too, was 
brought up in the country, and I therefore went to Groton knowing only a single 
other boy there. It was a grim, even on occasion a desperate, experience. Hence I 
suspect, perhaps wrongly and with no direct evidence to support my suspicion, 
that Franklin Roosevelt’s much earlier experience was at least similar to mine 
and perhaps even worse. 
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It easily could have been worse, because the young male WASPs who went to 
Groton were even more stereotyped in the future President’s generation than they 
were in mine. I was then too fat to be athletic, but he was too slender and a bit 
weedy as a youth, so neither of us had the supreme advantage (at Groton) of 
being good at games. But at least I was permitted to retreat into the library— 
although even in my time, a mother boasting of her son’s precocious bookishness 
had been known to be told by Groton’s famous rector, Dr. Endicott Peabody, 
‘Don’t worry about it. We'll soon get that out of him.” 

What truly happened to Franklin Roosevelt when he went to Groton is worth 
taking time to consider, in turn, because of the peculiar atmosphere in which the 
future President was formed. Among his contemporaries of similar origins, 
whether male or female, being “popular” was then of almost inordinate impor- 
tance—as so often in small closed groups. 

The fact is that, while never disliked, he never attained the grand goal of being 
popular, although he plainly wished to do so. This was just as much the case 
among the girls he danced with when he was old enough to go to the big balls of 
that era, as it was among his male contemporaries, At least one historian has 
noted that the girls’ name for him was “‘feather-duster,” because his brand of the 
badinage then thought suitable for female company was somehow unreal and 
unconvincing. My mother, who knew him well at that time, once told me that 
another name for him was “‘the handkerchief box young man,” because his good 
looks in those early years, though undeniable, too much resembled the rather 
awful good looks of the young men then customarily portrayed on presentation 
boxes of feminine handkerchiefs. 

There was also a solemn entry in an early diary which my mother made as 
soon as she learned of Franklin Roosevelt’s engagement to Eleanor Roosevelt, to 
the effect that he was by no means good enough for her. It seems an unexpected 
observation in the light of hindsight, but it still has significance. So does the fact 
that Franklin Roosevelt had no greater success with his male contemporaries of 
the same sort—the reason that he was not made a member of the Harvard club 
of his choice. . 

I believe it mattered a lot for his future. When he decided to enter politics in 
1910, one factor was obviously his boredom with the law, and another was the 
example of Theodore Roosevelt, whom he vastly admiréd and plainly took as a 
model. But it seems to me all but certain that a third factor in his decision, per- 
haps subconscious, was the desire to stake out his own territory, where he would 
not be in competition with other young men of his own sort. 


A mother who remained possessive 

As to the hard facts still missing, James Roosevelt, to whom his son was 
greatly attached, died of heart trouble while Franklin Roosevelt was at Harvard, 
whereupon his mother promptly moved to Boston to be near him. This astonish- 
ing move by Mrs. Roosevelt reveals the possessiveness which was-the senior Mrs. 


Roosevelt’s dominant characteristic. It is no wonder, therefore, that when her - 


22-year-old son told her that he was engaged to his distant cousin, Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and wished to marry her forthwith, the senior Mrs. Roosevelt went to 
considerable lengths to prevent the marriage, including.requiring Franklin to join 
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her on a prolonged Caribbean cruise in the hope that he would forget all about it. 

His mother had a weapon to use, too, because her husband had left her a 
considerable share of his fortune for her life and the place at Hyde Park as well, 
and she controlled her own large Delano dowry and inheritance. In all, therefore, 
his mother had about $1,300,000—substantial wealth in those days—as well as 
owning the house Franklin Roosevelt regarded as his real home to the end of his 
life. Meanwhile, he had only about $300,000 of his own, all told, as late as the 
middle 1920s when he invested heavily in the resort property at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where he still hoped to regain the power to walk. Until his mother’s 
death, in fact, the largest part of his own unearned income must have been the 
allowance she paid him. , 

Probably Mrs. James Roosevelt gave way before her son’s insistence on being 
married because she had no very good arguments to use against the match. Her 
prospective daughter-in-law, after all, was a wholly conventional choice for any- 
one in her son’s position—if not exactly beautiful, at least well known for her 
goodness and seriousness, coming on both sides from families of just the right 
kind, and even possessed of what was then a pleasant though far from enormous 
income of her own from her mother’s and father’s estates. In the first years after 
the marriage, in fact, the wife’s contribution to the joint resources was as great as 
the husband’s, 

Of their earlier life, little needs to be said, except that they lived in a hotel 
until he passed his bar examinations; that the senior Mrs. Roosevelt then rented, 
furnished, and staffed a small house for them; and that they ended in a much 
larger house Mrs. James Roosevelt built for them, which they used until long 
after Franklin Roosevelt became President. 

For some time, Franklin Roosevelt had been turning the possibility of a 
political career over in his mind. The late Grenville Clark, who was Franklin ` 
Roosevelt’s fellow clerk at the powerful firm of Carter, Ledyard and Milburn, 
used to recall his astonishment when Roosevelt announced to him that he 
thought he might be President one day. 

Roosevelt further explained that this would require going first to the New 
York state legislature in Albany, then a while in Washington, if possible as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, then the governorship of New York, and after that, 
the White House. This program was modeled closely on the major stages of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s career; but the program also comprises all the main stages 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s own career. [As it turned out, he was elected to the New 
York state senate in 1910 and again in 1912. In the meantime, he had come out 
for Woodrow Wilson, who appointed him Assistant Secretary of the Navy. In 
1928 and 1930 he was elected governor of New York, and in 1932 to the first of 
his four terms as President.] 

. In Washington, he did an excellent job as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, for 
he endeared himself to the regular naval officers by his enthusiasm for naval power 
and the remarkable seamanship which he loved to display whenever he went to 
sea; he handled all the difficult problems of naval contracts and the Navy’s labor 
relations with real astuteness and efficiency; and he made a major contribution 
to the U.S. Navy’s readiness for its role in the First World War. 

The Roosevelts had their last two sons during their first years in Washington. 
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Tt also seems probable that in Washington they began to go their own ways for 
the first time, albeit very tentatively until a severe crisis occurred in their lives 
shortly before the Washington years came to an end. One reason for the diver- 
gence was simple enough. Franklin Roosevelt loved the world and its pleasures, 
whereas Eleanor Roosevelt already rather plainly found the world and its plea- 
sures only intermittently enjoyable and even unpleasant on occasion. “Duty first” 
was just as plainly the leitmotiv of her first Washington experience as it was, in- 
deed, of her entire remarkable and admirable life. One can best see how different- 
ly the husband and wife approached the more worldly and pleasure-aimed side of 
Washington by examining their different approaches to Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, Theodore Roosevelt’s elder daughter and thus another first cousin of 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s. 

Alice Longworth was one of those people who are major figures while they 
live, yet leave little behind except their memories. She was beautiful, witty, intel- 
ligent and tough-minded, and she had a mortal horror of anything or anyone 
with the least savor of gush or sentimentality, earnest dullness or overly ostenta- 
tious virtue. Simple goodness, moreover, was by no means her favorite human 
quality. She preferred an ambience more complex, more scintillating and more 
highly colored than the simply good are likely to generate. Since being good was 
always Eleanor Roosevelt’s grand aim, she was not made for intimacy with her 
cousin and had rather feared her from childhood. 

As a matter of course, both Roosevelts were welcomed in Washington by 
Alice Longworth and her husband, Nicholas Longworth, a rich, worldly, witty, 
self-indulgent and already powerful Congressman. But her cousin suspected 
Eleanor Roosevelt of avoiding going to her house any more often than good 
manners required, while Franklin Roosevelt went whenever he could, often with- 
out his wife in the late afternoon, because he had a “grand time”—his phrase 
until the end of his life for any enjoyable experience. 

‘Patience on a monument? 

One more reminiscence of those years will be enough to complete this install- 
ment of the evidence that a divergence between husband and wife began in 
Washington. In this case, the evidence comes from the late Mrs. Warren Delano 
Robbins, whose diplomat husband was a cousin, close friend and former Hudson 
River neighbor of Franklin Roosevelt. The Robbinses were staying with the 
Roosevelts when the time came for one of the big private balls that were still 
given in Washington even after U.S. entry into the First World War. All four 
went to dinner and the ball together, but Eleanor Roosevelt left long before mid- 
night, explaining that she hated dancing and would send the car back. 

When the other three got home at last at nearly 4 A.M., they found Eleanor 
Roosevelt impersonating patience on a monument on the doormat of the Roose- 
velt house. Rising from her doormat, she explained sweetly that she had “‘idiot- 
ically” forgotten to bring her own door key. Her husband a bit acidly inquired 
why on earth she had not taken a cab back to the ball, to get a key from him 
(for there were plenty of cabs on the street in Washington in those days). “] 
knew you were all having such a glorious time,” she replied, “and I didn’t wan. 
to spoil the fun.” 
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The truth was, Eleanor Roosevelt was exceedingly angry, because she already 
suspected that her husband’s late hours at the ball were entirely owing to the 
presence of the beautiful Lucy Mercer, later Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd. A great 
deal has been written about the relationship between Mrs. Rutherfurd and the 
future President, little of it accurate. For one thing, until the very last years of her 
life, Eleanor Roosevelt pretended for the record that there had been no such 
relationship. 

As for Mrs. Rutherfurd, in her later years after the Second World War she 
lived mainly in Aiken, South Carolina, where she was visited by both the late 
Charles E. Bohlen and Mrs. John Hay Whitney. To Bohlen’s astonishment, Mrs. 
Rutherfurd made it clear that the President kept none of his most intimate war- 
time concerns and gravest secrets from her. Mrs. Whitney had grown much at- 
tached to the President while married to his son, James Roosevelt, and Mrs. 
Rutherfurd knew this. To Mrs. Whitney she was therefore even more forthright, 
telling her that although she loved Winthrop Rutherfurd and owed him much, 
Franklin Roosevelt nonetheless had been the love of her life. l 

In sum, Franklin Roosevelt and Lucy Mercer were unquestionably in love 
with one another in Washington in that long ago wartime; but those who have 
suggested in print that the love affair followed the usual course of a love affair in 
the 1980s are erroneous. Expect among a minority of “the swells”—always a 
small set—the ways of the group both Franklin Roosevelt and Lucy Mercer 
came from had no resemblance whatever to the ways of English society in which 
known lovers were discreetly given neighboring rooms in big country houses. 

Meanwhile, one of the indisputable turning points in Roosevelt’s life was his 
attack of infantile paralysis, which occurred at Campobello in August 1921. He 
was a recognizably tired man when he sailed for Campobello on Van-Lear 
Black’s yacht, Sabalo. Black’s captain did not know the northern waters well; 
the weather was dirty; and Roosevelt had a long and tiring battle to pilot Sabalo 
to a safe anchorage in Welchpool Harbor in the Bay of Fundy. Home at Campo- 
bello, he went swimming in the freezing water with two of his boys, and then 
jogged home, two miles away, still in his wet bathing suit. He believed in later life 
that his polio had probably begun to develop before he left Sabalo, and this 
would not be surprising in view of the physical tests he had been inflicting on 
himself; but the disease came into the open only after he got home from swim- 
ming with his sons. 

His supply of guts again served him well when it came time to try to deal with 
the heavy handicaps the polio had imposed on him. His approach was quite 
simply to refuse, and refuse for years on end, to acknowledge that the handicaps 
could be permanent. He exercised indefatigably, building up the broad shoulders, 
the powerful arms, and the barrel chest which ali will remember who recall the 
man as he was in his years of national leadership. He also tried cure after cure, 
ending at last at Warm Springs. l 

When he discovered Warm Springs, it was a hopelessly run-down, old- 
fashioned Southern spa; and he put two-thirds of his private fortune—no less 
than $200,000—into rehabilitating the place. Exercise in the warm-water pool 
benefited him greatly; he even discovered that, with the support of the warm 
water, he could walk again despite the extreme weakness of his legs. So he hoped 
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to reach the stage of walking without the water to support him. 

In reality, of course, the hope of walking again was delusive. He learned to 
use his upper body’s new strength to hoist himself from a special light wheel- 
chair he had made into any chair he wished to occupy for work or for talk; he 
had a small car rebuilt in such a way that he could drive without using foot 
pedals, and drive he did at Hyde Park and Warm Springs; and he learned to 
stand erect for considerable periods, albeit not without constant discomfort, nor 
without the help of a heavy steel brace to keep his legs from buckling under him. 

I propose to take a little while to describe the human scene of Roosevelt’s 
endeavors as President, which was also, so to say, the stage on which the country 
watched him in action. One must begin with the fact that Washington in the 
1930s was still small and safe, and the government in Westunsvon was still on a 
small and human scale. 


No security clearances needed 

Although Roosevelt had suffered one assassination attempt at the outset, 
when Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago was killed by his side in Miami, the 
Secret Service in the Roosevelt years was always unobtrusive. Nor did you need 
security clearance or a special card to enter any building in Washington, includ- 
ing the White House itself. 

There literally was no White House staff of the modern type with policy- 
making decisions. Two extremely pleasant, unassuming and efficient men, Steve 
Early and Marvin McIntyre, handled the President’s day-to-day schedule and 
routine, the donkey-work of his press relations and such like. There was a secre- 
tarial camarilla of highly competent and dedicated ladies who were led by 
“Missy” LeHand, an efficient, very pretty woman who was widely supposed (I 
never knew whether correctly) to have been the President’s resident mistress for 
a good many years. 

As for the famous press conferences, anything of the sort would be totally 
ruled out now by the enormous inflation of the news-handling business, both in 
size and self-importance. Today, Presidential press conferences are like vast but 
occasional circuses. Roosevelt’s press conferences were downright cozy, in con- 
trast, with no one there but seasoned professional reporters, all of whom knew 
one another and did not wish to make asses of themselves before their colleagues 
or the President they much liked and admired. 

The reader may suspect me of nostalgia, and the suspicion is well-founded. 
Since I have gone so far, I may as well go further. I hdd the good luck to be 
assigned Hyde Park for the weekend of the 1936 election and election night. 
With great difficulty, Mrs. James Roosevelt had been induced to invite everyone 
to the election night party: all the reporters like myself, the two or three radio 
reporters (for there was no television then, of course), the entire White House 
staff from secretaries to advisers in attendance, all the Secret Service men, even 
the cameramen—a final group whose inclusion was known to have caused the 
President’s mother to come as close to kicking like a steer as a true lady could 
ever do. Perhaps because her mother-in-law had so strongly resisted the whole 
project, the commissary had been left to Eleanor Roosevelt, and therefore largely 
consisted of damp, dank, ostentatiously dreary roast beef sandwiches. But the 
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President made sure there was plenty to drink, and it was a jolly party. 

The President was secluded in the dining room with Steve Early and Marvin 
McIntyre, following and analyzing the returns coming in on three specially in- 
stalled press tickers—for even radio, in those days, did not reliably cover the 
whole country. Mrs. James Roosevelt went among her guests, dispensing gra- 
ciousness with just a trace of the tone of the lady of the manor reluctantly open- 
ing a bazaar she considered unworthy of her presence. Eleanor Roosevelt went 
about, too, very much herself, at once wonderful and a bit puritanical (she had a 
way of glancing-at the quantities of Scotch in peoples’ glasses), but above all 
dispensing a warm welcome to all. 

I think of the evening often, primarily because I do not suppose any American 
President on any future election night will ever again be able to have another 
family party—for that was what it was like—of the sort I remember so well. 


Not a place for the “beautiful people” 

As for the way the Roosevelts lived in the White House, the description in- 
volves a word seldom used now; yet the best way to put it is to say that they lived 
like a rather old-fashioned American gentleman’s family in comfortable circum- 
stances. Despite the liveried doormen, in other words, there was nothing in the 
way they lived that could be said in the smallest degree to be glossy, or particular- 
ly conspicuous, or likely to meet with the approval of the new group known as 
the “beautiful people.” 

As a young man, the President had always got his suits from an English 
tailor, as was usual in those days for men of his sort, and I suspect he went on 
doing so—but he rarely took trouble about what he wore, and he only allowed 
himself two pairs of new shoes per annum. No one in his senses could have han- 
kered to know, either, which leading New York dressmaker was patronized by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Her wedding dress was no doubt ordered from Worth in 
Paris, but when the trousseau was worn out, one may be certain she never again 
saw the inside of a leading dressmaker’s establishment. As for her hats, on the 
rare occasions when convention required her to cover her head, her hats usually 
had the look of having been recently found under the bed, 

Then, too, the White House interiors were no more decorated than Eleanor 
Roosevelt herself. Shabby things and new things, hideous things and fine things, 
jostled one another everywhere in the private rooms on the second, or private, 
floor of the White House, while the walls were all but papered with naval prints 
from the President’s collection. The “beautiful people” would not have felt at 
home; yet their strongest disdain surely would have been aroused by the food 
that appeared on the White House table—in this case with justice. (The drink, 
being the President’s department, was not actively repellent.) 

All the same, I cannot recall the Roosevelt White House today without a 
severe spasm of nostalgia. I was not asked there often—usually for the family 
festivals each year, sometimes for the regular Sunday suppers, more rarely when 
one of my mother’s visits to Washington or something similar provided a special 
pretext. But on all occasions when I could form a judgment—and leaving the 
food aside—the style of life in the White House in the Roosevelt years struck me 
as pretty close to the perfect style of an American President. 
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So much has been written already about the Churchill-Roosevelt partnership 

` that it will suffice to describe how this took the final shape which it fortunately 
maintained until the President’s death. Only days after Pedrl Harbor, Winston 
Churchill, Lord Beaverbrook, and a selection of British military leaders steamed 
out of the Clyde on a new warship, Duke of York, and made the slow voyage in 
North Atlantic winter weather to see the President in Washington. At the White 
House, the British Prime Minister, of course, had the best bedroom. The food at 
the White House improved noticeably in Churchill’s honor, and drink flowed 
more freely. , 

What really mattered for the future, however, was that the British and 
American war leaders now progressed from mutual liking and respect to warm 
intimacy. Daily he and the President spent hours together, often alone with 
Harry Hopkins; almost daily they lunched together alone with Hopkins; and in 
the evening, there were little parties, for which Roosevelt would perform his 
ritual of making the cocktails himself, and the Prime Minister would then wheel 

the President to the dinner table in his light, mobile chair. 

It only remains to describe the virtues which made Roosevelt a great war 
President: The outcome is enough to testify to the greatness of these virtues. By 
any standard, the President’s successes reduce his occasional errors to insignifi- 
cance. He did not seek to interfere in the detailed command decisions of the 
armed services, as Winston Churchill did continuously. But he still required to 
be continuously informed in much detail, and he still kept all the major threads 
in his own hands, straightening out a kink or tangle whenever one appeared. He 
chose the men who helped lead the war with altogether remarkable good judg- 
ment too. It is to be doubted, in truth, whether the American Government ever 
boasted. before, or will boast again, such a constellation of great American public 
servants and military leaders as Washington contained in the Second World 
War. 

Maybe I have become a sorry praiser of the past, as men over 70 tend to do; 
but this is a personal memoir, and if I truly feel there were giants in the land in 
the Roosevelt years, I claim the right to say so. Even so, I have not yet come to 
what seems to me the greatest of Franklin Roosevelt’s contributions as a war 
President. The nature of that contribution is best conveyed, I believe, by an ex- 
perience of my own; I reached Hong Kong on Pearl Harbor Day with the Japa- 
nese forces already across the city’s frontier on the mainland. The President went 
before Congress to ask for a declaration of war the day after Pearl Harbor, and 
in order to hear him I waited in the otherwise empty mid-level apartment where 
there was an antiquated although once-costly radio. The President’s speech to 
the Joint Session was heard in Hong Kong, whether directly or by rebroadcast I 
have never figured out, when the dusk had already passed. The apartment was 
very imperfectly blacked out, so no lights could be lit and I was in perfect dark- 
ness. By then, the Japanese were rather heavily bombing the mid-level, and the 
bombs were failing only blocks away. The radio was so faulty that I had to lie on 
the floor with my head just under it, in order to hear much of anything. I got the 
President’s drift, which was easy enough to predict in any case, but I caught no 
more than one word in two—hardly more than enough to be reminded of the 
timbre of his voice. 
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Yet in these fairly gloomy and frustrating circumstances, it never for one 
moment occurred to me that there might be the smallest doubt about the out- 
come of the vast war the President was asking Congress to declare in proper 
form. Nor did I find any other American throughout the entire war who ever 
doubted the eventual outcome. Even more than the feeling that there were giants 
in the land, I now feel nostalgia for the absolute confidence in the American 
future which was the necessary foundation of this total absence of doubt. Hope 
was in fact Franklin Roosevelt’s greatest gift to his fellow Americans. Partly he 
gave us hope by his deeds, when he came to office in a time that seemed utterly 
devoid of hope.. But even more, he gave us hope because all could see that he 
himself felt not the slightest doubt about the future at any time in his years as 
President. Defeats there might be (though they were rare) on this bill or that in 
Congress.’ Fearful military misfortunes there were, with Pearl Harbor itself the 
most notable and hard to comprehend. Grounds for even a slight temporary 
loss of hope there never were, however—at any rate in the President’s mind; and 
somehow, his mind formed the minds of the overwhelming majority of other 
Americans who watched him in action in those years of hope. i o 
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Christmas, 1941 


By TRB from Washington 


two days before Christmas, precisely 40 years ago. We have never before 

been so scrutinized in a press conference. We enter single file, holding 
credentials aloft and announcing our newspapers. There are Secret Service men, 
Scotland Yard men, ordinary sleuths, and press gallery assistants. Some report- 
ers are so tense by the time they get in that they can’t speak. Latecomers find 
a wall round the President’s desk with two Secret Service men gazing back at 
them or off into space with an air of abstraction. 

“Is he here? Where is he?” they keep saying. Those in the font line see two 
of the strongest faces in history., On the left is Franklin Roosevelt, mobile fea- 
tured, chin up-tilted, and familiar smile known by every cartoonist, Beside him 
sits Winston Churchill. 

Yes, he is here after Pearl Harbor. How did he come? By boat, of course, 
the new warship, Duke of York, with a party of 80. He is staying in the best 
bedroom. He sits impassive, staring into space with the unselfconsciousness 
developed through thousands of political gatherings. His face is a blend of 
cherub and bulldog; the dominating quality depends on whether he is smiling 
or setting his jaw. 

“All in!” repeats McKenna. 

FDR makes a muted introduction. Maybe he is awed a little too. Suddenly 
America is at war. When Japan struck Pearl Harbor, Hitler addressed a great 
gathering in Berlin’s Opera House. He denounced Roosevelt, shouting that he 
had failed in the economy, and now, manipulated by Jews all around him, had 
turned to war. France and Europe had fallen; Russia would collapse soon. 

Forty years ago, in one of the great scenes in the White House, we watched 
FDR running a press conference, which was the only equivalent in America to 
the question period in the British House of Commons. Some reporters began 
to clap. Here was Churchill, who saw London attacked, who often had to quit 
10 Downing Street for a headquarters 35 feet below ground, a man whose 
rolling periods lifted men’s souls. He had declared, “We shall defend our island, 
we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight in the fields and streets, we shall 
never surrender.. 

People complained that they couldn’t see. Churchill stood up; the noise 
grew and became a cheer. He suddenly climbed gleefully onto his chair and a 
roar went up, with Roosevelt joining. The stocky leader, a head shorter than 
Roosevelt, who had hitherto sat quietly, suddenly dominated the room. 

How long before Hitler is beaten? Half as long if we manage it right than if 
we do it badly! Roosevelt throws back his head in appreciation. Questions rattle 
down. Less ebullient than Roosevelt, Churchill speaks solemnly about the news 
that the Russian line is holding-—even pushing the invaders back. There is some- 


A LL in!” shouts Pat McKenna from the door of the Oval Office. It is 
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thing of the manner of Carter Glass in the snarl with which he refers to Musso- 
lini as a “lackey” of the Nazis. He gives it an unforgettable curl of the lip that 
recalls the testy little Virginia Senator, who speaks out of the corner of his 
mouth. (“Think what Glass would say,” said Woodrow Wilson, “if he used his 
whole mouth.’’) 

We compare the two leaders. Will English-speaking nations always have 
men like this to lead them at times of mortal danger? The pink-faced Prime 
Minister stands smiling or snarling, his head characteristically advanced and set 
forward on a short neck. He wears a natty tie; his hands are tucked under his 
coat lapels. 

And then Franklin Roosevelt, Hyde Park squire, half-paralyzed from a di- 
saster that has given him steel braces and put iron in his character. He and 
Eleanor have taken Harry Hopkins into the White House this year. Hopkins is 
harboring a mortal disease but he, too, lets nothing halt the work at hand. 
Eleanor is another one, but she is a bit of a Puritan, not devious like her hus- 
band. She goes down into coal mines. 

In his moving new book, FDR: A Centenary Remembrance, Joseph Alsop 
contrasts FDR and Churchill. The latter, with his enormous reading, is a 
pessimist and the leader of an empire on its downward slope; FDR is narrower 
and more superficial, but with an unquenchable confidence that resonates from 
the radio and affects the nation. When every bank was closed and Roosevelt 
reopened them, why didn’t people grab their money and run? For a day the 
balance trembled, but no, things were safe now; FDR had persuaded them. 
(Forty years later, when Wall Street was offered lavish tax cuts and concessions, 
it did not respond. In 1981 the stock and bond markets didn’t have faith!) The 
Roosevelt-Churchill friendship was the cornerstone of the Western alliance 
throughout the war, and it was never interrupted. FDR was gay, charming, 
buoyant, humorous, and deft. He was a manipulator of men, with a thin streak 
of cruelty in him that made him sometimes strike out sharply and harshly. 
Churchill, a child of history, sometimes thought FDR naive. He was a scion of 
the great Marlborough line and half-American. 

I was in the White House last week* at one of the big Christmas celebrations 
(graciously presided over by Ronald and Nancy Reagan) and surveyed the old 
Presidential portraits on the walls. There were the early ones whose names you 
can’t remember, and there was good old Calvin Coolidge (his lovely wife Grace 
in another painting with}the white collie), and there was Richard Nixon, too, 
tucked away in a corner somewhere, and all the rest. (The big jolt I got was 
finding myself face to face with Lyndon Johnson; his picture is almost photo- 
graphic, with that little cynical smirk on his mouth. He looked right at me in 
the crowd, an old acquaintance, not around me or past me, but right in the eye, 
and we shared a secret grin together.) 

I asked myself a question after 40 years, and all those Presidents. What a 
mixed bag: some great, some near-great, some failures. When the next crisis 
comes, which will it be? a 


* This article appeared in the Dec. 30, 1981 issue of The New Republic. — Editor 
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By BILL MOYERS 


What is creativity? Is it “a gift to genius alone,” asks Bill 
Moyers, or can it be nurtured? To explore this question, 
journalist Moyers interviewed people with a reputation for 
creativity in the arts, in science and in business—and 
in a television program launched early in 1982 he sought to 
show how they “made the leap from the unexpected to the 
inspired” in their respective fields. Moyers was a 
newspaper publisher and press secretary to President 
Lyndon Johnson before becoming a television journalist in 
1971. He is the author of Listening to America, 

- a best-selling book about a 20,000-kilometer journey he 
took across the country. 


COLLEAGUE who heard that I was about to produce a television - 


series on creativity called to ask how I intended to approach the subject. 

““Warily,” I answered. By then I had spent six months reading and con- 
sulting with scholars, and I knew that where the experts had clashed mightily, 
a journalist must tread softly. 

After all, the Council of Scholars at the Library of Congress had assembled 
for a symposium on creativity in 1980, concerned—as one member put it—that 
“creativity is a confused and therefore debased conception.” But while the 
papers presented by the scholars and the discussions stimulated by them exalted 
the conception, they came no closer to defining creativity than the scores of 
books and articles I had already read. If the subject eluded men and women of 
expert learning, how else could a journalist approach it except with hat in hand 
and head bowed? 

It all started innocently enough. I had set out with underwriting from the 
Chevron oil company to learn what I could about creativity. And there I was: 
an amateur with a cause and three colleagues—tossed about on a turbulent sea 
churned by the high horsepower engines of scientists, scholars, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, historians, educators, sociologists and philosophers whose careers 
had been devoted to exploring creativity. 

The waves came over our little boat almost immediately. Here was novelist 
Bernard Malamud declaring that “creativity isa complex thing.... Maybe some- 
time in the future they actually will find the genetic tissue that makes it what it 
is. I don’t want to be around when that happens. I want artistic creativity to 
remain forever a mystery.” 

But here was George Prince, author of The Practice of Creativity, acknowl- 
edging that once he had thought of creativity as an extraordinary act producing 
something new and useful to mankind, but now sees it “as less cosmic and more 
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common, an everyday affair, a mode of thought and action that is ultimately 


_associated with learning and changing not only one’s self but one’s situation.” 


There you have it—the basic tension between those who believe creativity 
to be a mystery, possibly a gift to genius alone, and those who believe it can 
be demystified, nurtured, even democratized. One school will have nothing to 
do with trying to dissect creativity into scientifically defined variables. Another 
considers creativity to be the endowment of all of-us, as inseparable from our 
human nature as is our power of speech. This school argues, as the late 
psychiatrist Lawrence Kubie put it, that “if most of us tend to keep on going 
through the same old familiar notions, this‘is not because we are short on 
creativity but because we stifle it.” Discover the impediment, exorcise it and 
creativity will flow. 

Actually, the conflict represents not only opposing views of creativity but 
differing ideas about human nature. Two things are implied in the word “creativ- 
ity,” as I have come to understand it: novelty and significance. What is created 
is new, and the new opens up paths that expand human possibilities. For a long 
time it was thought that God had created all there was to create; we mortals 
had only to discover what was already imprinted in the universe. Ours is not 
to create but to order; we are not agents of change, merely accomplices. 

This view of human activity was based on the idea that human nature has 
an ‘essence to which it must conform. Two streams fed that idea: the Greek 
notion that everything created has a purpose or end toward which it tends, and 
the Judaeo-Christian notion that every created thing finds its purpose in the 
aims of. God which transcend history. Mortals may understand the nature of 
things, said the sages, but mortals cannot change what they understand. Or, as - 
one of my professors put it many years ago at the University of Edinburgh’s 
School of Divinity, “God has created a cosmic puzzle and it is our task to put 
it together as He intended.” Given such assumptions, it is hardly surprising 
that the idea of discussing creativity did not enter the mainstream of human 
consciousness until the 18th century, or that as late as 1933 the term creativity 
was not included in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

But something had. gotten loose in the world that was to change this view of 
a predetermined universe. Jakob Burckhardt, the 19th century Swiss historian, 
traced it to the Renaissance in Italy when man began to delight in creating his 
own world instead of accepting passively that which God had made for him. 
Albert Rabil Jr., distinguished professor of the State University of. New York, 
considers the French Revolution to have ‘been a great divide. An entire nation, 
he writes, “was completely transformed by human activity.” The aristocracy, 
which had been dominant, gave way to the middle-class burghers, already the 
harbingers of a new, industrialized mass society. There flowered among the 
romantic poets and philosophers in the wake of the revolution a vision of human 
beings as authors of the drama and not merely its actors. Through the imagina- 
tion, they said, the human mind can create qualitatively new ideas and realities. 
Although the romantics recognized that many who had gone before them had 
exercised imagination, they were the first, insists Rabil, to acknowledge imagi- 
nation as a creating power in such a way that a new pees of culture 
issued from their reflections. 
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My Edinburgh professor never had much affection for the romantics— 
“secularist rascals,” he called them with a salty Scottish Presbyterian disdain. 
Indeed, this altered view of things sent pains shooting through the teleological 
groins of theologians everywhere. The notion of a fixed but hidden pattern of 
things, awaiting man’s discovery but resisting his designs upon it, toppled. But 
not immediately. Even the philosophers—Hegel first, later Marx—tried to save 
the appearances and to coopt this new point of departure by placing it within a 
process of history determined from within. It took the lonely voice of Kierke- 
gaard to proclaim that determinism was dead and to assert that the human 
being has no predetermined essence but is defined rather by freedom, the ability 
to create, and that character follows creation. 

To say that human beings have a creative capacity is not to deny the order- 
ing function of the human mind. During the 1950s and 1960s, educator J.P. 
Guilford and his associates found both kinds of thinking to be characteristic of 
human beings: convergent thinking, which neatly and systematically, so to 
speak, tends toward an answer, and divergent thinking, which tends away from 
a center, perhaps in several directions at once, seeking avenues of inquiry rather 
than a particular destination. Scientists, on the whole, engage in convergent 
thinking. They attempt to solve problems on the basis of an accepted paradigm 
or model which tells them the laws and rules of their discipline. 

Sometimes, however, convergent thinking breaks down. The paradigm can- 
not encompass the problem to be solved. Creating a new paradigm requires 
divergent thinking. However, the scientist had engaged in convergent thinking 
prior to seeking a new paradigm (he or she must know thoroughly the science 
they seek to reform) and must do so again after creating the new paradigm in 
order to verify it and test the range of problems with which it is capable of dealing. 

Convergent thinking, then, is continuous with the past and leads to predict- 
able conclusions on the basis of what has preceded. Divergent thinking makes a 
series of breaks with the past and leads to unpredictable conclusions on the basis 
of what has preceded. They are fundamentally different but related. I have a 
favorite illustration of their relationship. Sir Isaac Newton, who created calcu- 
lus, the first mathematical theory of the nature of light and modern physics all 
within one year, is rightly regarded as one of the greatest of scientific geniuses, 
He spent most of his life after he had developed his physics in attempting to 
develop a similar comprehensive paradigm for chemistry. But he failed. Why? 
Because the science itself had not developed to the point where even a Newton 
could see the new order that he sought and that we today call modern chemistry. 
That came more than 100 years after Newton. Newton’s leap in physics was new 
and could not have been predicted by what had gone before, and yet what had 
gone before in the development of mathematics, astronomy and mechanics was 
sufficiently powerful to make possible a new and comprehensive paradigm. New- 
ton himself recognized this when he said that he had “stood on the shoulders of 
giants.” But the shoulders of the ‘giants were not yet high enough in chemistry 
during his time, and in their absence not even his genius could break through. 

The 1980 Council of Scholars symposium declared that the failure to grasp 
the relationship between creativity and tradition “‘is often due to an ignorance of 
the resources upon which an innovator has drawn in making his radical new pro- 
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posals.” Appreciation of the creativity of the Renaissance, for example, has been 
transformed by the scholarly discovery of “the subterranean channels” connect- 
ing it to the Middle Ages. 

This, of course, is not something we discovered in filming a series on creativ- 
ity. But on a journalistic level we confirmed it time and time again, and not just 
in science. All creative behavior breaks from the past but remains indebted to it. 
Maya Angelou—poet, author, director, actress—told me that she never “left” 
Stamps, Arkansas, although she had moved from the little southwest Arkansas 
town 30 years ago: “You carry your home wherever you go.” I chose her for the 
series not for her career alone but also for the testimony she gives to the insis- 
tence of scholars that we can never look at creativity in terms simply of what goes 
on in a person. What is occurring is always a process connecting the person with 
the world, including the past; it is always of a piece/ beginning in childhood and 
before. When I asked Maya Angelou to go back with me to that little town where 
her own nascent creativity was first threatened and then forged, she did not want 
to go. Too many ghosts, But finally she agreed, and we glimpse just how creative 
behavior grows from deep roots which it never totally severs even as it transcends 
them. 

There are other examples. Fred Smith, who founded Federal Express, an in- 
tegrated transportation network, had some compelling sense of duty which 
motivated him from childhood and became obsessive while he was in Vietnam. 
Samson Raphaelson, the playwright, says that the drive to be creative has its 
roots in some remote past no longer operating consciously but still there none- 
theless. Inventions are all examples of departures from tradition, but none could 
have occurred without tradition. i 

Creative people, then, often look at something from the past which is the 
result of convergent thinking and by thinking about it divergently come up with 
a novel use of a familiar object. They look in the commonplace to find the 
strange. Instead of thinking toward old solutions, they think away from them, 
making the leap from the unexpected to the inspired. Poets do it with metaphors 
and similes: “She was a phantom of delight when first she gleamed upon my 
sight.” 

Journalists can do it with garbage. Yes, we decided to explore garbage because 
we sensed that it would be a useful vehicle for demonstrating that you can think 
creatively about almost anything, if you learn how to relate and connect what at 
casual glance seems odd to couple. In our research we found an Arizona pro- 
fessor, a garbologist, teaching contemporary civilization through what people 
throw out; a New York artist turning ordinary things off the streets into art; and 
an East Texas sewage plant where earthworms are used to turn sludge into 
topsoil. 

Why is not convergent thinking enough? Why should we ever need to think 
or act creatively? Because there are too 'many anomalies, too many conundrums 
unexplained and unexplainable within any framework out of which we operate. 
Innovation is the energy that propels us through the dead-end streets and gets us 
back on the road again. 

One of the reasons for the “creativity quest” of our age is that the anomalies 
are piling up so fast in this rapidly growing and changing technological civiliza- 
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tion that constant innovation is necessary just to stay even. Consumption in a 
disposable society, for example, has led to such large quantities of waste that we 
have to begin to look at the problem with new eyes. Similarly, the requirements 
of the market, together with the shrinking of arable land as traditionally defined, 
and the need to be able to feed more people, have led to new ways of thinking 
about growing tomatoes, for example, even growing them in land filled with salt 
or in space. 

Anomalies, however, do not explain creativity. They may be a necessary 
condition but they are not a sufficient condition. The sufficient condition is the 
creative personality interacting with an environment which transmits certain 
possibilities. . 

A life is a particular life; there is no universal ingredient that makes a person 
creative; there may be as many creative processes as there are creative people. 
And any full picturing of creativity would require many images. However, the 
people I met did confirm a number of characteristics which our analysis thus far 
implies about the nature of creative behavior. Creative people tolerate ambiguity. 
They possess what the poet John Keats called “negative capabilities”-—the abil- 
ity to be comfortable with mysteries and doubts without “any irritable reaching 
after fact or reason.” They have an unremitting desire to create a satisfying new 
order out of chaos, and the courage to persist to create that order on one’s own 
terms. This makes them often cantankerous, sometimes exasperating, always un- 
conventional. What matters to them is not what others think of them but what 
they think of themselves. 

They are willing to take “the step beyond’’—to take risks and strike out on a 
new path. Samson Raphaelson asked himself, as he worked at a department store 
responding to complaint letters: “Is this all there is?’ The question compelled 
him to rent a typewriter and begin to write, discovering that in a single sentence 
with a semicolon his imagination could take him from 42nd Street in New York 
to Peking. Pinchas Zukerman turns down many opportunities to solo in the spot- 
light of world capitals to be the music director of the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra 
where he shares with other artists the satisfactions and delights of small-scale 
music making and the intimacy of collegiality. John Huston’s life of perpetual 
motion, fed by restless curiosity, is reflected in his personality and creativity as a 
movie director. Norman Lear broke the mold of prime-time TV comedy by tak- 
ing serious issues and turning them inside out, like a jacket, until he found the 
-humor that lines them. Fred Smith, the scion of Southern wealth, risked his for- 
tune and more to create Federal Express to serve an electronic economy—a 
multimillion-dollar idea, by the way, for which he got a low grade when he pro- 
posed it in a paper for his undergraduate class at Yale. 

Admittedly, these are exceptions. Somehow they kept alive in them that 
childlike wonder which long into life enables one to see with fresh eyes. The 
wonder diminishes in many of us as we grow older and fear playing the fool. 
Filming the nationwide Olympics of the Mind where children are challenged to 
think originally, I was struck by how the adventuresome nonconformity of the 
very young had been stifled in the teenagers subject to peer prejudice, and I 
realized that our task in society isnot so much to discover why some people are 
creative ‘as it is to explore why more of us never use the creativity we possess. 
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Creative people “jump out of line” and are able to remain out of line as they 
grow older without becoming disoriented. One of the teachers coaching Olympics 
of the Mind said to me, “To be creative you have to learn to turn off your 
judgment and turn on your imagination.” If only we could allow the child in us 
to continue to roam! 

Another thing about the people I met: they have powerful egos, a strong sense 
of self. Two elements seem to be involved. First, someone touched them at an 
early age and signified their worth, saying: “You matter.” Maya Angelou was 
“vastly loved” by her grandmother. After a terrible childhood ordeal which 
rendered her speechless for five years, another woman read Dickens aloud to 
Angelou, turned her suffering rage upward, and brought the poet to life: “She 
gave me back my voice.” Samson Raphaelson received an encouraging letter 
from an editor to whom he had submitted his first stories, “and I became a per- 
son.” For the inner life to flourish, everyone needs to be touched by someone. 

Yet this strength of ego must have something to do with the need to prove 
one’s worth through independent creativity. It is not surprising for one who has 
been strongly validated by a powerful person in his or her life to want later to 
establish an independent identity. Hence, the immense drive to create. 

Drive implies discipline. Discipline enables one to follow one’s own lights 
against discouragement and failure. Inventors who seek to market new ideas 
know that, however ingenious they might be, nine out of 10 ideas never make it. 
Students in the High School of Performing Arts in New York know that the 
road before them will be difficult and few will ever see their names on a bright 
marquee. Maya Angelou, in her own words, had everything against her: she was 
black, Southern, female and poor. Persistence, the fortitude not to give up, the 
strength to overcome the world rather than to be overcome by it—all character- 
ize the creative person. So does just plain hard work. The fascination with Koest- 
ler’s “‘bisociative flash”—the moment of intuitive shock, the point of “Aha!” or 
“Eureka, I’ve found it!”—obscures the long years of perspiration leading to the 
inspiration. The scientists, artists, writers and inventors I know never seem to 
stop working, even in sleep or reverie. 

Tt is, however, one thing to describe a creative enin and quite another to 
describe the creative process. About the only thing the experts agree on is that 
creativity occurs when two ideas seemingly. unrelated to each other come together 
in such a way that they create something new, an original pattern of things. The 
Council of Scholars, for example, in its summary paper, concluded that at the 
core of the meaning of creativity is innovation, the ability “to go beyond per- 
ceived patterns and rules.” 

Not everything new is creative, of course. To be creative, novelty must prove 
itself by generating insight; it must help'us to see ourselves or the world in a new 

- way. The scales come peeling from the eyes. All of a sudden we see something 
new, or we see something familiar as if we had not seen it before. With the insight 
is released energy which transforms one’s attitude and, ultimately, one’s be- 
havior. This test of significance redeems creativity from novelty for its own sake. 

But how the creative leap happens, how we reach that crucial readiness when 
our awareness leaps to new ground, remains a mystery to scholar and journalist 
alike. There has been an explosion of research into the link between creativity 
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and the fundamental biological process, but no conclusions. The psychologist 
Colin Martindale, for instance, has observed different patterns of brain waves in 
students challenged to think originally. Certain people, he reports, produce more 
alpha waves than others when they are assigned a creative task. “They get excited 
and involved, while less creative people turn suspicious or even hostile’? when 
confronted with novelty, whether in design, music or ideas. 

Are we born that way, or do we become that way? 

Research continues too fast for the laymen to keep up. But even the most 
skeptical who might argue that creativity is a word “‘both ugly in sound and 
arrogant in nature” also admit that it is inescapable. And my heart leaps at the 
consensus emerging among some scientists that creative ability—however con- 
ceived—can be learned. 

A journalist, then, having begun his journey innocently, concludes it humbly. 
It is not a scientifically certifiable fact that each child born into the world comes 
with the potential to create. It is rather a statement of faith. But Ican think of no 
declaration more important for America to make. Imagine a society wholly re- 
solved that all people have the potential to affect the quality of the day. To do so, 
said Thoreau, is the highest of the arts. a 
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The Mosaic of U.S. Society 


By THOMAS SOWELL 


The traditional “melting pot” theery—which held that 
immigrants gradually lose their ethnic identity in conforming 
to the cultural patterns of the New World—was never 
seriously challenged until the mid-1960s. Then, the “new 
ethnicity” encouraged a sense of pride in diversity and 
spawned organizations determined to assert, sometimes 

' militantly, their ethnic values and aspirations. Although the 
ideas formulated at that time—that assimilation is something 
of a myth and that the ethnic group represents a unique, 
lasting social form—have not been repudiated, the movement 
lost momentum at the end of the 1970s. Recently more 
attention has been devoted to an objective analysis of 
economic, cultural, social, political and legal aspects of 
American ethnicity. This approach has been emphatically 
endorsed by Thomas Sowell, senior fellow at Stanford 
University’s Hoover Institution. In Ethnic America, his latest 
book (excerpted here), Sowell rejects the very concept of a melting 
pot and suggests instead a “complex mosaic made up of elements 
in constant and rapid change.” 


Over the years, a massive stream of humanity—45 million people—crossed 
every ocean and continent to reach the United States: They came speaking 
every language and representing every nationality, race and religion. Today there 
are more people of Irish ancestry in the United States than in Ireland, more Jews 
than in Israel, more blacks than in most African countries. There are more people 
of Polish ancestry in Detroit than in most of the leading cities in Poland, and 
more than twice as many people of Italian ancestry in New York as in Venice. 
The sheer magnitude of American ethnic communities makes them auton- 
omous cultures with lives of their own—neither copies of some “‘mainstream”’ 
model nor mere overseas branches of some other country’s culture. 
' These communities that make up the mosaic of American society cannot be 
adequately described as “minorities.” There is no “majority.” The largest single 
identifiable ethnic strain is people of British ancestry—who make up just 15 per- 
cent of the American population. They barely outnumber German-Americans 
(13 percent) or blacks (11 percent). Millions of Americans cannot identify them- 
selves at all ethnically, due to intermixtures over the generations. 
The setting in which the history of all these peoples unfolded is no less im- 
pressive than the numbers and varieties of the peoples themselves. The United 
States is one of the largest cultural-linguistic units in the history of the world. 


r [o peopling of America is one of the great dramas in human history. 


From Ethnic America: A History by Thomas Sowell. 
© 1981 by Basic Books, Inc. By permission of Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, New York. 
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From San Francisco to Boston is the same distance as from Madrid to Moscow. 
Yet here there is one language, one set of laws and one economy in an area that, 
in Europe and elsewhere, is fragmented into a multitude of nations, languages 
and competing military and political blocs. The size and cohesion of the Ameri- 
can society are all the more remarkable because of the diverse origins of the people. 

The mixture of unity and diversity runs through American history as through 
American society today. No ethnic group has been wholly unique, and yet no 
two are completely alike. Each group has its own geographic distribution pat- 
tern, reflecting conditions when they arrived on American soil and the evolution 
of the industries and regions to which they became attached. Even the ages of 
American ethnic groups vary widely. Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans 
have median ages of less than 20 years, while the average Irish-American or 
Italian-American is more than 30 years old, and Jewish-Americans are over 40. 
These age differences reflect not only current fertility patterns—some groups are 
composed disproportionately of children—but also historic changes in fertility 
patterns that have caused the successive generations to be of drastically altered 
size in some groups. ` 

Incomes, occupations and unemployment rates differ substantially among 
American ethnic groups, as do rates of crime, fertility and business ownership. 
The explanation of those differences is complex and in many ways surprising. 
None of the easy explanations fits all the facts. Color has obviously played a 
major role in determining the fate‘of many Americans, and yet a black ethnic 
group like the West Indians earns more than a predominantly white ethnic group 
like the Puerto Ricans, and the Japanese earn more than whites in general. The 
initial wealth of a group and its time of arrival are obviously important, as many 
wealthy “‘old families” show, but the Jews arrived late and penniless in the 19th 
century and are now more affluent than any other ethnic group. 

The incomes, occupations and unemployment rates of American ethnic 
groups are too different from one another to be described by any generalization. 
Moreover, it is as misleading in the economic area as in other areas to think of 
them as ‘‘minorities” who fall below some “majority,” or national average, in 
socioeconomic terms. A number of ethnic groups exceed the national average in 
socioeconomic status. i 





FAMILY INCOME INDEX 
(U.S. average = 100) 


Jewish ......cccececscceceesescnes 172 Trish coach elevesvadesasdieizens’ 103 
Japanese cecene 132 TOTAL U.S. essees 100 
Polish? Fusari esera EEN 115 Filipino woe. ee eecce cece eenee 99 
Chinese  ........ceccceeseeeeenes 112 West Indian ............ 94 
Vtalian aoan nanai 112 Mexican ..enececereees 76 * 
German. .........ccceceeee ises 107 Puerto Rican .............00085 63 
Anglo-Saxon oseere 107 Black: msiende 62 
Indiah eeen napia 60 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census and National Jewish Population Survey. 








Many factors are responsible for these economic differences among the 


various groups. Age is a major factor that is often overlooked. Ethnic groups that 
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differ in average age—by 10 or 20 years in some cases—have vastly different per- 
centages of their population in the older age brackets, where people in professional 
and other high-income occupations are concentrated. For example, about 20 
percent of American Indians are age 45 or older, while twice that percentage of 
Polish-Americans are that old. Higher income occupations typically require either 
long periods of education or long years of experience, or both, so it is not sur- 
prising that older ethnic groups earn more than younger ethnic groups. What is 
misleading is when these gross differences are regarded as showing either the 
extent of employer discrimination or of ethnic “ability.” Comparisons of the 
earnings of 30-year-old males show a narrower spread among ethnic groups, and 
when the comparison is between 30-year-old males with the same education, the 
differences become even smaller. 

Jn a country as vast as the United States, with very different economic condi- 
tions in different regions, the average income of an ethnic group depends to some 
extent on how the group is distributed among the regions. Differences between 
members of the same ethnic group located in different places are often greater 
than the difference between the national average income and the average income 


-of the group as a whole. 


Discrimination has obviously influenced the incomes of American ethnic 
groups. All have been discriminated against to one degree or another. Yet some 
of the most successful—such as the Orientals—have experienced worse discrimi- 
nation than most, and the extraordinary success of the Jews has been achieved 
in the face of centuries of anti-Semitism. The moral offensiveness of discrimina- 
tion has attracted much attention, but whether its cause-and-effect role is equally 
important is another question. There are also difficulties in distinguishing current 
employer discrimination from past discrimination in schooling, whose effects 
may be present years later. 

Education is an obvious influence on income. For every ethnic group, finish- 
ing college means an income above the national average. In recent years, even 
long-standing black-white income differences have been eliminated among 
college-educated young people with similar family characteristics. The amount of 
education varies greatly from one ethnic group to another and variations in edu- 
cational quality add to these differences. Those groups with the largest quantity 
of education—Jews and Orientals—also tend to be educated in higher quality 
institutions and in the more demanding and higher paid fields, such as the natural 
sciences, medicine and law. 

The diversity of American ethnic groups in economic terms is equally appar- 


` ent in such social characteristics as fertility, longevity, unemployment, crime 


and intelligence. 

As in the general society, fertility.tends to be greatest where people are poor- 
est: “the rich get richer, and the poor have children.” In general, those ethnic 
groups with the lowest incomes—blacks, Puerto Ricans, American Indians and 
Mexican-Americans—have the highest fertility rates, while Jews and Orientals 
have too few children to reproduce themselves. Another striking pattern is that 
the more successful members of low-income groups have even fewer children 
than equally successful members of the general population. That is, high-income 
blacks, Indians and Hispanics have unusually low fertility rates; For example, 
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. Mexican-American women who have completed secondary school have fewer 
children than any other women with the same education, even though Mexican- 
Americans as a group have the highest fertility rate of any American ethnic 


group. The causes of this phenomenon are not nearly as clear as the effects of it. « 


When those individuals who have struggled upward from poverty to affluence 


die off without fully reproducing themselves, it means that much of their struggle . 


has to be repeated from scratch in the next generation because they leave few 
descendants to start off with the advantages made possible by their success. In 
other words, a part of the “human capital” accumulated by low-income ethnic 
groups perishes with each generation, making the group’s upward mobility more 
difficult for lack of the money, experience, personal contacts and other advan- 
tages that their more successful members could pass on to their offspring. ` 

High fertility directly lowers the standard of living of a group by spreading a 
given income more thinly among family members. Mexican-Americans average 
lower incomes per capita than blacks, even though blacks earn less, because 
Mexican-American families are larger. This contributes to the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans’ poorer housing and lesser education than blacks—and, of course, much 
less than the general U.S. population. High fertility is also correlated with lower 
scores on mental tests by the children, who must receive smaller shares of paren- 
tal time. Half of all black males who failed the army mental tests came from 
families. of six or more children. Whatever the cultural bias of the mental test, 
such bias would apply equally to blacks from small families, so the difference in 
failure rates is significant. Fertility rates in general have changed drastically over 
the years, and the relative positions of various ethnic groups have been reshuffled 
as well. 

Rates of unemployment, crime and fertility are all strongly influenced by age. 
Unemployment varies so much by age that, despite a generally higher unemploy- 
ment rate among blacks than among whites, whites under 20 have consistently 
had higher unemployment rates than blacks in the prime 25- to 45-year-old 
bracket. Similarly, most violent crime is committed by males under 25, so that 
groups with a high proportion of their members in the crime-prone age brackets 
tend to have high crime rates for this reason, even aside from other factors that 
may be at work. The magnitude of this effect may be suggested by the fact that, 
although black crime rates are several times those of whites, the black and white 
crime rates become very similar when people of the same age and socioeconomic 
condition are compared. 


‘Social attitudes about race and ethnicity have changed considerably. ave 
time, especially in the post-World War II era. Jews, who had been excluded ' 


from many top university faculties, came ultimately to be overrepresented on 
such faculties: Professional sports that had once excluded blacks came to be 
dominated: by black athletes. Anti-Oriental laws, which had flourished for de- 
cades in California, were repealed: in popular referenda. Intermarriage rates 
among people of Irish, German and Polish ancestry exceeded 50 percent of all 
their marriages, with Italian intermarriage rates falling just below 50 percent and 
Japanese-Americans not far behind. Attitude surveys and election results show 
similar patterns of growing mutual acceptance. 

` The road toward pluralism and cosmopolitanism has been long and rocky. 
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The intergroup animosities of the 19th century—among European ethnic groups 
or between nativists and immigrants of European or Oriental ancestry—frequent- 
ly erupted in violent confrontations in which the loss of life exceeded anything 
seen in mid-20th-century versions of “race riots.” An anti-immigrant political - 


, party called the Know-Nothings achieved a brief but spectacular success in the 


1850s, electing six governors and dominating several state legislatures. Later re- 
vivals of the same intolerant spirit culminated in national legislation all but cut- 
ting off immigration in the 1920s. The tragic history of slavery, segregation laws 
and lynchings against blacks is all too familiar. Yet what is peculiar about the 
United States is not that these intergroup animosities have existed there—as they 
have existed for thousands of years elsewhere—but that their intensity has less- 
ened and in some respects disappeared. 

Ethnic groups themselves have changed in ways that made their acceptance 
easier. The high rates of crime, disease, dependence on charity and lack of per- 
sonal hygiene that characterized many 19th-century immigrant groups passed 
with their acculturation to American norms and with the improvement of cities 
themselves, as sewer systems replaced backyard outhouses and eventually indoor 
plumbing brought running water into the tenements by the end of the 19th cen- 
tury (although bathtubs remained a rare Juxury even then). Before that, the 
smells ‘and diseases of the slums were overpowering realities. Moderate heat 
waves were literally fatal in tenements that were far more overcrowded and un- 
ventilated than the slums of today. People who could not speak English, or who 
could not read or write in any language, were far more common then. Religious 
animosities were so fierce as to retard the development of public education, as 
well as to provide the spark for riots and the fuel for long-smoldering political 
rivalries. Protestant-Catholic clashes led to 50 deaths in one day in 1871. In 
earlier times, there were similar antagonisms and violence against Mormons, 
Quakers and others. 

American pluralism was not an ideal with which people started but an ac- 


. commodation to which they were eventually driven by the destructive toll of 


mutual intolerance in a country too large and diverse for effective dominance by 
any one segment of the population. The rich economic opportunities of the coun- 
try also provided alternative outlets for energies, made fighting over the division 
of existing material things less important than the expansion of output for all, 
and‘rewarded cooperative efforts so well as to make it profitable to overlook 
many differences. 

The many ethnic groups that make up the American people did not arrive at 
the same time or locate in the same places, Each group typically had its own era 
during which its immigration to America was concentrated. Irish immigration to 
the United States peaked about 1850, while Jewish immigration peaked half a 
century later, and Mexican-American immigration peaked half a century after 


` that. Geographic distribution has been equally diverse. Scandinavians settled in 


the upper Midwest, Orientals along the West Coast, Cuban refugees in Florida, 
Mexican-Americans in the Southwest, and the Scotch-Irish along the Appala- 
chian region from western Pennsylvania down through the Carolinas. Those 
groups that arrived virtually penniless from Europe—the Irish, the Italians and 
the Jews—settled right in the northeast ports where they arrived. Blacks were 
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concentrated in the South. 

Since each of these regions has its own characteristic economic activities, the 

fate of each of these groups became intertwined with the fate of wheat farming or 

- steel production, railroading, cotton manufacturing, etc. Because economic con- 
ditions in the country as a whole were different in different eras, each group 
faced a different set of opportunities and constraints upon arrival. The subse- 
quent economic history of each group reflected the influence of time and place, as 
well as the cultural heritage that it brought to America. 

Present-day differences are still heavily influenced by location. The average 
family income of blacks in New York State is more than double that of blacks in 
Mississippi. Mexican-Americans in the Detroit metropolitan area earn more than 
twice as much as Mexican-Americans in the metropolitan areas of Laredo or 
Brownsville in Texas. American Indians in Chicago, Detroit or New York City 
make more than double the income of Indians on reservations. These differences 
‘within the same ethnic group are greater than the differences between any ethnic 
group and the larger society. Location matters. 

The geographic distribution of ethnic groups affects not only their incomes 
but also their lifestyles in general. American Indians in the rural Midwest average 
about two children more per family than American Indians in the urban North- 
east. Blacks outside the South have consistently had smaller families than blacks 
living in the South. Even within a given city, a given ethnic group has widely 
varying patterns of income, crime, broken homes, etc., by neighborhood— ` 
‘whether the ethnic group is Jewish, Italian, Mexican, etc., in origin. 

There are many historic reasons for differences in the geographic distribution 
patterns of American ethnic groups, and for their arrival at one period of history 
rather than another. 

The change from wind-driven ships to steam-powered ships caused a drastic 
change in the origins of immigrants to America. In the era of wind-driven ships, 
European immigrants came almost exclusively from northern and western 
Europe. With the advent of steam-powered ships, suddenly immigration was 
overwhelmingly from southern and eastern Europe—people with greater cultural 
-and religious differences from the U.S. population, at a time when religious dif- 
ferences were of major social and political importance. 

In the era of wind-driven ships, an ocean voyage on a passenger vessel was 
beyond the financial means of most immigrants. They could reach America only 
in the hold of a cargo vessel returning from its deliveries in Europe. This meant 
that mass immigration was possible only from areas with large-scale trade with 
‘the. United States—northern and western Europe, but not eastern or southern 

- Europe. American shipments to Europe were usually bulky agricultural cargoes 
and their imports were much smaller sized European manufactured goods, so 
‘that there was excess space on the return voyage. This space was where the immi- 
` grants were packed in, in makeshift quarters without adequate ventilation, toilet 
‘facilities, or enough food or water, in either quantity or quality. The voyage was 
-long—and unpredictable. Depending upon the winds, it might take from one to 
three months. The longer the voyage took, the weaker the people became from 
-inadequate food and water and the more susceptible they became to diseases that . 
could spread quickly in the crowded hold of a cargo ship. 
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The routes traveled by cargo ships depended upon the pattern of trade. This 
meant that the immigrants did not select their destinations but landed wherever 
the ship was going. For example, the Irish came to America in vessels that carried 
lumber from the northeastern United States, so that is where they landed when 
the ships returned. Many Germans took cargo vessels that carried cotton to Le 
Havre and returned to New Orleans—where Mississippi riverboats returning to 
northern cargo shipping points carried the Germans through the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley to settle in such places as Cincinnati, St. Louis and Milwaukee. The 
American beer industry was created by the Germans in the latter two cities. 

The economic conditions that happened to exist in the region of settlement 
were particularly important for those groups too poor to relocate. For example, 
the Irish who landed in Boston found a city with very little industry or other 
opportunities for working-class people. Most American working-class groups 
avoided Boston for that reason, but this was where many of the Irish found 
themselves in the middle of the 19th century, and they suffered the economic 
consequences for years to come. The very large numbers of the Irish who arrived 
in a few northeastern cities (notably New York and Boston) within a very few 
years (the 1840s and 1850s), and most of them crowded into a single occupation 
(unskilled labor), created special problems of absorption into the economy and 
society. As canal and railroad building proceeded in the Northeast, poverty- 
stricken Irishmen took on the hard and dangerous jobs involved. Many settled 
in the cities and towns along the routes of the canals and railroads. Their present- 
day geographic distribution continues to reflect these early settlement patterns. 

The change from wind-driven ships to steamships drastically altered the pat- 
tern of American immigration. The time of the voyage shrank from a variable 30 
to 90 days to a dependable 10 days, and it now became economically feasible for 
working-class people to travel on ships specializing in passengers rather than 
cargo. No longer were immigration patterns tied to trade patterns. These devel- 
opments changed both the size of the immigration and its origins. The number of 
immigrants rose from five million in the pre-Civil War era to 10 million in the 
next 30 years, and to 15 million in the next 15 years. The change in countries of 
origin was equally dramatic: 87 percent of the immigrants were from northern 
and western Europe in 1882, but 25 years later 81 percent were from southern 
and eastern Europe. Slavic, Jewish and Mediterranean peoples became impor- 
tant elements of the American population for the first time. 

Blacks were of course brought to the United States involuntarily, and their 
destinations were chosen by others, but it was not a random choice. Blacks were 
concentrated in the South, whose climate and soil were suited to the kinds of 
crops that could be produced under the restrictive conditions of slavery. After the 
invention of the cotton gin in.1793, slavery in the United States became over- 
whelmingly cotton-producing slavery, and the geographic distribution of the 
black population shifted even more so toward the South, concentrating in the 
cotton-growing lands of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and northern Louisiana. 
Even after the end of slavery, the concentration of blacks in a region that was to 
remain poorer than the rest of the country was an enduring economic handicap. 
Today, that half of the black population which lives outside the South earns 
about 50 percent higher income than the half still located in the South. Obvious- 
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ly, the income of the black population as a whole is lower because of its geo- 
graphic distribution, aside from all other considerations. 

Some immigrants to the United States simply settled in those parts of the 
country closest to their places of origin—the Orientals in Hawaii and on the West 
Coast, Mexican-Americans in the Southwest and Cubans in Florida. The con- 
centrations of Puerto Ricans and West Indians in and around New York City 
reflect the accessibility of air and shipping routes in the 20th century. 

Each ethnic history is distinctive, and yet all were influenced by similar fac- 
tors of age, location, time of arrival and the skills and cultures they brought with 
them to American shores. The current economic position of American ethnic 
groups covers a wide range, and yet no group is unique, nor as unusual as com- 
parison with a statistical “national average” might suggest. For each group, there 
are others in similar circumstances: the national average itself is nothing more 
than a lumping together of large differences. 

Perhaps the most striking pattern among American ethnic groups is their 
general rise in economic conditions with the passage of time. Progress is so gen- 
erally taken for granted in the United States that it is necessary to realize that it 
-is not automatic. In many parts of the world people still live at an economic level 
not much above that of their ancestors. But in addition to absolute rises in living 
standards, political representation and longevity, American ethnic groups have 
typically also risen in relative terms. Italian-Americans who earned less than half 
the national income in the early 20th century now receive more than the national 
average. The poverty-stricken Jews of the late 19th century now earn more than 
any other ethnic group, including Anglo-Saxons. There are wide variations in the 
rates of progress among American ethnic groups, but progress itself is pervasive. 

Every ethnic group has encountered obstacles to its progress in the United 
States. But the obstacles and suffering they experienced before arriving here 
usually exceeded anything experienced on American soil. Anti-Semitism in the 
United States meant encountering snobbery and occupational restrictions, but 
not living under the threat of mass expulsions and massacres. Even the historic 
bitterness of slavery was worse for Africans enslaved to the Arabs or in the rest 
of the Western hemisphere, where slaves died off faster than they could repro- 
duce. In short, America has never been exempt from the ages-old sins that have 
plagued the human species. What has been distinctively American, is the extent 
to which other factors have also been at work, usually for the better. 

Each ethnic group has changed in America, and American society has changed 
in many ways. The most dramatic example is that today there are people 
sitting in Congress and on the Supreme Court whose ancestors were brought here 
as slaves. Among the world’s leading scientific, political and economic figures to- 
day are Americans whose immigrant ancestors were once dismissed as ‘‘the beat- 
en men of beaten races.” Nothing has so vindicated the untapped potential of 
ordinary people as the American experience. 

The assimilation of American ethnic groups has not been a one-way process. 
Much of the vernacular, food, music and other cultural characteristics of the 
American society today were once ethnic peculiarities but are now part of the 
common heritage. Groups have not vanished in a aI pot, but neither they 
nor the country are the same as they were. o 
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Ethnic Groups and Foreign 
Policy 


' By CHARLES McC. MATHIAS Jr. 


The democratic structure of American society allows ethnic 
diversity and strong ties between citizens and their countries 
of origin within a framework of national cohesiveness. This 
article examines the role of ethnicity in the complex process 
of shaping the nation’s foreign policy. The author, who has 
represented the State of Maryland in the U.S. Senate since 
1969, distinguishes between the sometimes narrow concerns 

of ethnic groups—which should be transcended—and ethnicity, 
which “enriches U.S. life and culture, and for that purpose 
should be valued and preserved.” 


“Athens to.modern America—that lived untroubled by conflict between the 
preferences and aspirations of groups within the society and the requirements 
of the general good. If the problem has been more constant and intense in the 
United States than in other democracies, it is because of the nature of American 
society-——diverse and heterogeneous, a nation of nations, a melting pot in which 
the constituent groups never fully melted—and because of the American consti- 
tutional system with its separated power and numerous points of access thereto. 
Whether ethnic diversity and its attendant foreign attachments have been, on 
the whole, a good or bad thing for the nation has been debated since the birth of 
the Republic. An obscure Frenchman, Michel Jean de Crevecoeur, who came to 
live in the new nation in the 18th century, perceived among the “Western pil- 
grims” who had come to America from all over Europe “one of the finest systems 
of population which has ever appeared.... Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men,” he wrote, “whose labors and posterity will one 
day cause great change in the world.” But a more famous Frenchman of the 19th 
century wrote in his classic study of American democracy that, although demo- 
cratic liberties applied to the internal affairs of a nation as diverse as the United 
States bring “‘blessings greater than the ills,” this was assuredly not the case in the 
conduct of foreign relations. “Almost all the nations that have exercised a 
powerful influence on the world’s destiny by conceiving, following up and carry- 
ing to completion great designs,” de Tocqueville wrote, “from the Romans down 
to the English, were controlled by an aristocracy....” 
The case for ethnic political activities—or for the play of “factions,” in the 
terminology of earlier times—is usually made in terms of the evils of suppressing 


UU’ is doubtful that there has ever been a democratic society—from Periclean 


‘free expression rather than any positive benefits accruing from the influence of 


Reprinted from Foreign Affairs, Summer 1981. 
© 1981 by the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
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the special interests. Lobbying, it is pointed out, is the exercise of the right of 
petition, sanctified in Anglo-American usage since the time of Magna Carta in 
1215, and specifically named as one of the rights for which this nation was 
founded. In the resolutions of the Stamp Act Congress in 1765 it was asserted 
that “‘it is the right of the British subject in these colonies to petition the King or 
either House of Parliament.” The principle was reaffirmed by the First Continental 
Congress and in the Declaration of Independence—“‘our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury”—and finally codified in the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, protecting the right of the people “peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

The affirmation of a right, and of the dangers of suppressing it, does not, 
however, in itself assure that the right will be exercised responsibly and for the 
general good. Without challenging the right of petition, Presidents and political 
thinkers since the Founding Fathers have warned against the evils of the politics 
of factions, especially in the conduct of foreign relations. In The Federalist, 
James Madison warned against the dangers of “faction,” defined as a combina- 
tion of citizens “who are united and actuated by some common impulse of pas- 
sion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of other citizens, or to the permanent 
and aggregate interests of the community.” Madison argued that redress against 
those who would practice such “vicious arts” would come from representative 
government itself, which would “refine and enlarge the public views, by passing 
them through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may best 
discern the true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and love of justice 
will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial considerations.” 

Whereas Madison took hope in the rationality and public-spiritedness of rep- 
resentative majorities, George Washington in his farewell address stressed the 
power of artful minorities to do mischief. At a time when rival factions within 
the new nation were pulling, one toward England, the other toward France, 
Washington warned against the twin evils of excessive animosity and excessive at- 
tachment to particular foreign nations, especially the latter, “facilitating the illu- 
sion of an imaginary common interest, in cases where no real common. interest 
exists...” 

By the beginning of the 20th century the nation had been transformed from a 
vulnerable fledging to a world power and, in the wake of the great immigrations, 
from a predominantly Anglo-Saxon society to a potpourri of diverse, only par- 
tially absorbed ethnic groups and cultures. Under these altered conditions Presi- 
dents from Wilson to Reagan have confronted the dilemma of citizens who 
couple loyalty to America with bonds of affection for one foreign country or 
another. a 

President Wilson in 1914 proposed as an “infallible test” for the. hyphenated 
. American that, although he might retain “ancient affections,” “when he. votes or 
when he acts or when he fights his heart and thought are centered nowhere but in 
the emotions and the purposes and the policies of the United States.” President 
Carter, still fresh from the buffetings of office, and concerned apparently with 
domestic no less than foreign policy pressure groups, stated the problem bluntly 
in his farewell address: “We are increasingly drawn to single-issue groups and 
special interest organizations to ensure that whatever else happens, our own per- 
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sonal views and our own private interests are protected. This is a disturbing fac- 
tor in American political life.” f 

Lest these pages be read as criticism of our country’s ethnic groups, the dis- 
tinction must be drawn between ethnicity, which enriches American life and 
culture, and organized ethnic interest groups, which sometimes press causes that 
derogate from the national interest. From the earliest migrations of West Euro- 
peans to the later arrivals from Eastern Europe and Asia, from emancipated 
blacks to recently arrived Hispanics, from famine-driven Irish to refugees from 
Hitler’s tyranny, America has been repeatedly strengthened and enriched by the 
infusion of new talents and energies. The tired and poor, the homeless and 
tempest-tossed, the “wretched refuse” who passed through the “golden door,” 
became within a generation or two, and sometimes less, the scientists and entre- 
preneurs, the farmers and the skilled laborers, the artists and writers who made 
America the model and envy inso many respects of the whole world. It was hardly 
rhetorical excess when President Wilson said: “We have brought out of the 
stocks of all the world all the best impulses and have appropriated them and 
Americanized them and translated them into the glory and majesty of a great 
country.” 

No less critical than the distinction between ethnicity and ethnic interest 
groups is that between foreign and American-based ethnic lobbies in the field of 
foreign policy. Although a good deal of attention and publicity are periodically 
attracted by the activities of foreign lobbyists or agents, a close examination of 
their activities shows that those lacking strong indigenous support acquire only 
limited or transient influence on American foreign policy. In fact, much influence 
is more limited perhaps than is generally recognized. Further, those who com- 
mand such support but then lose it soon run out of steam. Nor are resources, 
however ample, a substitute for a domestic base. The real powerhouses of foreign 
influence are homegrown. 

None of the ethnic groups that have wielded significant influence on Ameri- 
can foreign policy acquired political clout on the day its members disembarked, 
even when they disembarked in considerable numbers. They had first to make the 
unpleasant discovery that the streets of the fabled land were not, as reported, 
paved with gold; and then, in the course of a generation or so, to learn the ropes 
and make their way, to become acculturated if not assimilated to American atti- 
tudes and practices. This most of the new arrivals did rapidly and well, first form- 
ing themselves into voting blocs to be cultivated by those in the existing power 
structures, then joining the power structure themselves. One ethnic group after 
another became assimilated into the American political mainstream, the differ- 
ence between the later and the earlier immigrants being that, unlike the West 
Europeans who came in the earlier period and by and large became submerged 
in the larger American culture, the South and East Europeans who came later 
retained and often strengthened their ethnic identity while becoming Americans 
in all other respects, including political attitudes and practices. As the self-aware 
ethnics acquired know-how and influence and power as Americans, they found 
they could not only make their way in the new land but that they could bring in- 
fluence to bear on their countries of origin as well, and on American policies to- 
ward those countries. 
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So far had the process advanced by the mid-1970s—with Jews and Greeks 
exercising well-proven clout, blacks bringing increasing influence to bear on 
American policy toward Africa, and Hispanics (including many illegals) looming 
as the next prospective major ethnic political force—that by 1975 it could be 
plausibly argued, as it was by Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, that the 
immigration process could be considered “the single most important determinant 
of American foreign policy.” Foreign policy, they wrote, “responds to other 
things as well, but probably first of all to the primal facts of ethnicity.” A leading 
journalist, less sanguine about the consequences of ethnic politics, wrote in 1979 
of “pluralism gone mad,” bringing to mind earlier journalist Ambrose Bierce’s 
definition of politics as “a strife of interests masquerading as a contest of 
principles.” 

One of the ironies of American ethnic politics is that, just as immigrant 
groups acquire power and influence only in the new land, it was here too that 

` many acquired an affection for and awareness of the old country that they prob- 

ably had not felt when they lived there. Most, after all, came to the United 
States because they did not like their lives in the countries where they were born. 
If life had been idyllic at home, they would, presumably, have stayed there. Most 
of the later immigrants—the great waves of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
—came to America because they were poor or oppressed or both. Many too, 
when they arrived, were unskilled and lacking in education—the strata of so- 
cieties least likely to be politically aware and active. As the saying went, dukes 
did not emigrate. 

A number of factors fostered ethnic. self-awareness in the new land. One was 
frecdom—the opportunity to practice customs and religions and even speak lan- 
guages that had been restricted or suppressed in the immigrants’ homelands. 
Another was disappointment—the poverty of crowded urban ghettos, exploita- 
tion by employers and politicians, the prejudice of natives and the hostility of 
rival immigrant groups, the difficulties and dangers of life in the “mean streets.” 
Thus beset, the immigrant ethnics sought security and solace in their special 
neighborhoods—“little Italies,” “little Polands,”’ Jewish “ghettos” and “China- 
towns.” In these enclaves national consciousness was awakened. and myths about 
native villages were born, if not as lost Edens then as safe and serene havens com- 
pared to the strange, vast, confusing and in many respects inhospitable surround- 
ings of America. 

Seeking votes and power among the strategically concentrated immigrant 
groups, politicians and party organizations played to and encouraged the ethnic 
consciousness of the bewildered newcomers and competed to prove their sym- 
pathy for it. Thus began the dubious political tradition, which still flourishes, of 
political appeals to separatism and parochialism, to the frequent neglect of the 
common aims and interests of all Americans. To a degree and in many ways that 
belie the cherished philosophy of the “melting pot,” ethnic differences have sur- 
vived and even intensified despite the radically altered conditions of life for the ` 
second and third generations of immigrants. The differences have survived in 
part—perhaps in large part—because politicians have encouraged them. The 
style, of course, has changed, as have the issues, since the days when the immi- 
grant vote was solicited and sometimes paid for by big city bosses. The machines 
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are mostly gone now and the ethnic groups have spread out and prospered, pro- 
viding much of their political leadership. The basic appeal to ethnicity, however, 
has not changed, and the diversity that enriches America’s domestic life remains 
a recurrent cause of difficulties in its foreign relations. 

There are two basic problems, the lesser being the imbalance between com- 
peting groups so that some exert ‘disproportionate influence at the expense of 
those who are weaker in numbers, unity and resources. The greater problem is 
the loss of cohesion in our foreign policy and the derogation-from the national 
interest when, as Washington and Madison feared, factions lead the nation to- 
ward excessive foreign attachments or animosities. Even if the groups were 
balanced—if Turkish-Americans equaled Greek-Americans or Arab-Americans 
equaled Jewish-Americans—the result would not necessarily be a sound, cohesive 
foreign policy because the national interest is not simply the sum of our special 
interests and attachments. It is not, to be sure, wholly separate from these, nor 
can the national interest be antithetical to the strong preferences of large seg- 
ments of the population, but the overall requirements of the United States— 
strategic, economic, political and moral—constitute a whole larger than the sum 
of its parts. Ethnic preferences figure in that whole but cannot be permitted to 
preempt it. 

As long as the United States remained largely isolated from the conflicts of 
Europe, ethnic pressures had limited foreign policy impact. Even when Mayor 
“Big Bill” Thompson of Chicago, seeking Irish support, threatened in 1918 “to 
make the King of England keep his snoot out of America,” the external conse- 
quences were minimal. After World War I, however, and to a far greater extent 
after World War II, when the United States acquired world responsibility, ethnic 
politics took on a new significance.... 

The “secret weapon” of ethnic interest groups is neither money nor technique, 
‘which are available to other interest groups as well, but the ability to galvanize 
for specific political objectives the strong emotional bonds of large numbers of 
Americans to their cultural or ancestral homes. The effects of these emotional 
bonds on American foreign policy are in some respects salutary. Ethnic groups 
awaken their fellow citizens to interests and injustices that might otherwise be 
overlooked or sacrificed to more tangible interests. But granting these benefits, 
ethnic politics, carried as they often have been to excess, have proven harmful to 
the national interest. Bearing out George Washington’s warning, they have gen- 
erated both unnecessary animosities and illusions of common interest where little 
or none exists. There are also baneful domestic effects: fueled as they are by pas- 
sion and strong feelings about justice and rectitude, debates relating to the inter- 
play of the national interest with the specific policies favored by organized ethnic 
groups generate fractious controversy and bitter recrimination. Public debate be- 
comes charged with accusations of “betrayal” and “sellout,” which is to say, of 
moral turpitude, when in truth the issues that divide us are, with few exceptions, 
questions of judgment and opinion about what is best for the nation. Ethnic 
advocacy represents neither a lack of patriotism nor a desire to place foreign in- 
terests ahead of American interests; more often it represents a sincere belief that 
the two coincide. Similarly, resistance to the pressure of a particular group in it- 
self signals neither a sellout nor even a lack of sympathy with a foreign country 
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or cause, but rather a sincere conviction about the national interest of the United 
States. There is a clear and pressing need for the reintroduction of civility into 
public discussions of these matters. 

Both the President and the Congress can help to reduce the fractiousness and 
strengthen our sense of common American purpose. The President, with his 
national constituency, is in a unique and powerful position not only to resist 
parochial pressures but to lead and educate the American people in matters of 
their common bonds and shared purposes. The Congress, although more vulner- 
able to group pressures, is not without resources to respond to them. Although 
senators and representatives do not usually have a national forum, they have 
ready access to their own constituents and there is nothing in the book of rules 
that prevents them from being leaders as well as followers of public opinion. 

Sam Rayburn, longtime Speaker of the House, used to say that a legislator’s 
first duty is to get reelected. It is a compelling but insufficient formula. An elected 
representative has other duties as well—to formulate and explain to the best of 
his or her ability the general interest, and to be prepared to accept the political 
consequences of ‘having done so. In Edmund Burke’s famous formulation: 
“Your representative owes you, not his industry only but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

As to the interest groups themselves, beyond the occasional tightening or 
reform of the lobbying and registration laws, it is difficult to conceive of any 
legally binding restraints upon them that would not be worse than their occasion- 
al excesses. As Madison noted, the only available methods for eliminating the 
“mischiefs of faction” are by destroying liberty, which is a cure far worse than 
the disease, or by giving everybody the same interests and opinions, which is al- 
together impracticable. The desirable alternative is the encouragement on the 
part of ethnic groups of an entirely voluntary appreciation. of what critic and 
historian Irving Howe has called the “limits of ethnicity” and the “grandeur of 
the American idea.” Ethnicity enriches U.S. life and culture, and should be val- 

- ued and preserved; but the problems of the modern world and their solution have 
“broken past the boundaries of ethnic group, race and nation. Howe summarizes: 
“The ‘province, the ethnic nest, remains the point from which everything begins 
and without which, probably, it could not begin; but the province, the ethnic 
nest, is not enough, it must be transcended.” oO 
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In a world rushing. headlong into the computer age, the most 
complex component by far-is the human being. In fact, the 
creator of those intricate machines can make a most 
absorbing real life story. Part tinkerer, part thinker, the 
builder of computers keeps pushing toward the impossible. 

- When a step or system is completed, it immediately loses all 
fascination. In his book, The Soul of a New Machine, author 
Tracy Kidder describes the building of a supermini 
computer, and in its pages engineer Tom West and the 
whiz kids who built it show all the creativity and intensity of 
purpose that some commentators say Americans have lost. 
Kidder, who won a 1982 Pulitzer Prize for this book, is also 
author of The Road to Yuba City and is currently working 
on a book about developers and conservators in the American 
West. Samuel Florman, who introduces the excerpts from 
The Soul of a New Machine, (page 58), is a writer (The 
Existential Pleasures of Engineering and Blaming Technology) 
and an engineer himself. 


N Literature and Science, a slim book published almost 20 years ago, Aldous 
I Huxley tried to discern ways in which literary artists might come to grips 
with the accelerating scientific and technological revolution. Contemporary 
writers, he observed, have shown little enthusiasm for science, and less for engi- 
neering. Although they have been concerned with “the social and psychological 
consequences of advancing technology,” they have been very little interested in 
technology itself. The making of machinery has not aroused—in either writers or 
readers—the “passionate interest” that lies at the heart of creative literature. 

Looking to the future, however, Huxley was more intrigued than discouraged. 
He viewed the difficulties inherent in wedding science to literature as a challenge 
to intellectual combat. “The conceptual and linguistic weapons,” he said, “with 
which this particular combat must be waged have not yet been invented.... But 
sooner or later the necessary means will be discovered.” 

As the years have passed, there has been little indication that Huxley’s opti- 
mism was well-founded. Science, perhaps, has inspired a few works of poetic in- 
sight; but technology, increasingly complex and impersonal, appears to be drift- 
ing ever farther away from the domain of serious literature. There is science fic- 
tion, of course, but it is usually written as superficial entertainment and set in the 
distant future, as if to concede that the world of complex machines cannot be 
congruent with the world of contemporary sentient beings. 

A few successful efforts have been made. John McPhee has explored the sub- 
jects of aeronautics and nuclear technology. Robert Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of 
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Motorcycle Maintenance blazed across the literary sky, albeit eccentrically, like a 
comet that might not return for 100 years. There are other instances one might 
adduce—Norman Mailer and Tom Wolfe, bemused by the mechanical marvels 
that underlie America’s exploits in space. But aside from a few such tantalizing 
glimpses, technology is absent from contemporary literature—except where it 
serves as a backdrop for scenes of gloom and alienation. 

But now a splendid book goes far toward reviving the promise of Huxley’s 
prophecy. In The Soul of a New Machine, Tracy Kidder provides a factual ac- 
counting of how, between mid-1978 and early 1980, a group of engineers at Data 
General Corporation developed a new supermini computer. Anyone interested 
in the annals of American industry will find the story absorbing. Kidder, a free- 
lance journalist and the author of The Road to Yuba City, has endowed the tale 
with such pace, texture and poetic implication that he has elevated it to a high 
level of narrative art. . 

The Soul of a New Machine is first of all a good story, but beyond the 
narrative, or rather woven into it, is the computer itself, described physically, 
mechanically and conceptually. The descriptive passages will not “explain” 
computers to the average reader, but they give a feeling, a flavor, that adds to 
one’s understanding—as broadly, or even poetically, defined. The uninitiated 
will find these brief passages abstruse but not bewildering, unfathomable but 
not boring. Those who know something about computers—and there are 
literally millions more such people each year—will doubtless react with a delight 
enhanced by understanding. 

` Kidder proceeds by taking the reader “down into” the machine, and indeed 
the book consists of repeated descents—not only into an environment of wires 
and silicon chips, but also into dark corporate basements where secret work 
proceeds feverishly behind locked doors, and into home cellar workshops where 
engineers pursue their compulsive tinkering. Kidder is our Dante—not, to be 
sure, a mature genius artistically reconstructing Western civilization at the 
end of an era, but a young explorer standing on the threshold of a new age, 
looking for the outlines of unchartered regions of human experience. 

His companions in this journey are a cadre of engineers, about two dozen 
in number, who, working day and night under incredible pressure for almost 
two years, produced the new machine, code-named Eagle, which is designed 
to succeed an earlier machine code-named Eclipse. These characters, introduced 
in succession as their roles in the unfolding drama become significant, are surely 

` drawn larger than life, but this is totally appropriate in a journalistic report 
that is also a work of imagination. 

Most engineers, like most people, are anything but heroic; they are often 
stolid sorts. The leading lights of the Eagle team, however, chosen for their 
brilliance, energy and ambition, are portrayed as eccentric knights errant, 
clad in blue jeans and open collars, seeking with awesome intensity the grail 
of technological accomplishment. 

Practically all of them, we learn, were obsessed from their earliest years with 
the need to see how things work, taking gadgets apart and putting them back 
together. In technical creativity they have found a fulfillment that occasionally 
verges on ecstasy—‘“The golden moment....When it worked Pd get a little 
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high. ... Almost a chemical change.... It was the most incredible, soaring 
experience of my life....” By plunging into the world of numbers, theories 
and things they appear to find a path to their own emotions. By looking 
outward they reach inward. In doing they encounter being. 

The leader of the group is an engineer named Tom West, who is introduced 
in the prologue at the helm of a small white sloop sailing in rough seas. Quiet, 
aloof and intrepid, West is described by one of his sailing companions as “a good 
man in a storm.” (I could not help thinking of John Hersey’s novel Under 
the Eye of the Storm, in which the computer scientist, flawed by an “electrical 
intellectuality,” disintegrates during a crisis at sea, while the hero, “‘a humanist, a 
vitalist” performs valiantly.) In his youth, West had been required to leave 
Amherst College for a year as “an underachiever,” and almost became a guitar- 
playing dropout. But he responded to the chaos around him—it was the early 
1960s—by deciding to become an engineer. His friends were astonished: “The 
very word engineer dulled the spirit.” Yet West felt that “in a world full of 
confusion” there is satisfaction to be found in learning how things get put to- 
gether, how they work. By 1978 he was at Data General Corporation in charge 
of the Eagle team, an austere, demanding Captain Ahab who leads his young 
crew in chase of a contemporary Moby Dick. 

The Eagle team is divided into two working groups, “the Hardy Boys,” who 
put together the machine’s actual circuitry, and “the Microkids,” those who 
develop the microcode that fuses the physical machine with the software pro- 
grams that eventually tell it what to do. These men—only one of the engineers 
is a woman, in spite of equal-opportunity recruiting efforts—are fanatics but 
not purists. They cannot afford to be; it is crucial that they not only produce 
a superior machine, but also work quickly enough and cheaply enough so that 
it will “get out the door” to market. The most elegant technical solution is 
worth nothing if the end product is not used. This need to stop striving for 
perfection—to say at some point ‘‘O.K., it’s right, ship it’—is a bittersweet 
aspect of the engineering experience that also applies to other elements of our 
public and private lives. 

Being totally absorbed in their work, the Eagle engineers are vulnerable 
to exploitation, and Kidder describes in detail the often devious means by which 
the members of the group are recruited and persuaded to “sign up”—not merely 
to enlist, but to throw their entire beings into the enterprise. The men put up 
with cramped quarters, inadequate supplies, unpaid-for overtime, moody and 
often .uncommunicative bosses, and in the distance somewhere, corporate 
overlords known to be ruthless and aggressive; but morale remains surprisingly 
high. One young engineer, exhausted and feeling the pressure in his stomach, 
leaves suddenly, announcing that he is going to a commune in Vermont. But 
the others. persist, grumbling and weary, yet perversely playful and tenacious, 
arguing constantly yet working “in sync.” The project becomes a crusade. 

In microcosm the Eagle team exhibits the intensity and high spirits that 
pontifical social commentators keep saying Americans have lost. Of course, 
after the triumph and the glory comes the tragic recognition that for each 
individual the quest must start afresh, and that life may never again be as 
exciting. f o 
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By TRACY KIDDER 


ATA GENERAL’S headquarters stands near the intersection of two 
superhighways some 48 km west of Boston. It is a low-lying brick 
building officially named Building 14 A/B. Inside, it is essentially divided . 

into an upstairs and a downstairs. The executives work upstairs. The lower 
level of Building 14, subterranean in front and at ground level in back, is another 
country. It belongs mainly to engineers. 

Tom West led the way down into this region one evening in the late fall of 
1978, through confusing corridors and past mysterious doors that were locked 

up and bearing signs that read “RESTRICTED AREA.” Then the hallways 
ended, and all around, under fluorescent light, lay fields of cubicles without 
doors. The walls stood too low for privacy. Most contained a desk with a 
computer terminal on it. In many, there was a green houseplant. Green plants 
poked their heads, like periscopes, above the cubicles’ walls. “The great state- 
ment,” said West, gesturing at the foliage and smiling faintly. “It’s basically 
-a cattle yard.” 

West’s team specialized in the design and development of the hardware 
of new computers. It was only one of several such teams at Data General, and 
it was not the largest or, in the fall of 1978, the most prestigious. It was named 
the Eclipse Group, after the current generation of 16-bit Data General computers. 
The Eclipse Group, which numbered about 30 then, occupied a portion of a 
field of cubicles and a few narrow, windowless offices, one of which belonged 
to West. No sign announced that this was the group’s territory. At night, it did 
seem that more lamps burned on in the Eclipse Group’s offices and cubicles 
than in many other parts of the basement. At some moments during the day, 
the area had the atmosphere of a.commuter train, and at others it reminded 
one of a college library on the eve of exams: silent and intent youngsters, 
leafing through thick documents and peering into the screens of computer 
terminals. 

In fact, they were building their own 32-bit supermini, a machine that West 
fervently hoped would be a worthy rival to Digital Equipment Corporation’s 
(DEC) VAX. Oddly, though, West and some of the senior engineers on his 
team expressed the paradoxical feeling that they were building a machine 
absolutely essential to the company but were doing it largely on their own. 
“I think we’re doing it in spite of Data General,” said one of West’s lieutenants 
in the middle of the project. 

Setting up intramural competition among various parts of a company is 


‘ 


This is an abridged version of “Flying Upside Down,” as it appeared in The Atlantic magazine, 
July 1981, and was published in The Soul of a New Machine by Tracy Kidder. 
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an old strategy of management. Many firms in the computer industry, most 
notably IBM, have used it; they deliberately establish internal competition, 
partly on the theory that it’s a useful prelude to competition with other com- 
panies. At Data General, such internal struggle had the name “competition for 
resources.” An engineering team such as the Eclipse Group sometimes had 
to vie with other engineering groups for the right to produce a new computer. 
A year. or so before, some members of the Eclipse Group had found themselves 
in such a competition, against a much larger team of Data General engineers, 
situated in North Carolina. The Eclipse Group had been competing with the 
team in North Carolina essentially for the right to produce Data General’s 
supermini, what West would later call “the answer to VAX.” The Eclipse 
Group’s project had been scrapped. There had been an intramural competition 
for resources, and the Eclipse Group had lost. But West had decided not to 
abide by the decision. He had launched the Eclipse Group on another big 
project, one that would rival North Carolina’s. Doing so had taken him some 
months. It had also required that he pursue some indirect measures. 

West had believed that whatever its other virtues, the machine that the 
company engineers in North Carolina were building did not represent a timely 
solution to the problem that DEC’s VAX posed for Data General. West also 
wanted to save the Eclipse Group and himself from the fate of working only 
on small projects. So he had borrowed ideas from anyone who had some to 
share, and by the very early spring of 1978 he had settled on a new plan. The 
Eclipse Group would build a schizophrenic computer, one that would work 
as both a 16-bit Eclipse and a 32-bit supermini. The proposed machine was 
nicknamed “Eagle.” 

The production of software, the programs that tell computers what to do, 
costs customers time and money and sometimes entails awful administrative 
problems. Eagle would protect old customers’ substantial investments in 16-bit 
Eclipse software and would offer prospective buyers at least the possibility 
of savings in software development. At the same time, this machine would 
fulfil Data General’s need for a computer with enlarged “logical address space.” 
And West thought that the front office was likely to let the Eclipse Group 
build this computer, if it was presented correctly. 

“You gotta distinguish between the internal promotion to the actual workers 
and the promoting we did to other parts of the company,” West later explained. 
“Outside the group, I tried to low-key the thing. I tried to dull the impression 
that this was a competing project with North Carolina. I tried to sell it exter- 
nally as not much of a threat. I was selling insurance; this would be there if 
something went wrong in North Carolina. It was just gonna be a fast, Eclipse- 
like machine. This was the only way it was gonna live. We had to get the resources 
quietly without creating a big brouhaha.” 

And so, when he proposed the idea to people outside his group, West made 
Eagle appear to be a modest project, and he got permission to go ahead. But 
when he proselytized engineers who might help build this machine, it was 
clear that West’s intentions weren’t modest at all. 

From the point of view of a purist (“technology bigot” is the usual term), 
Eagle in its vague outlines looked messy. Indeed, some engineers called the 
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plan “a kludge,” computer jargon for any ill-conceived thing. West varied his 
pitch to suit his audience. His general remarks ran as follows: Eagle might not 
look it from the outside, but in fact it was going to be a new, a fast, a “sexy” 
machine. It would be software-compatible with 16-bit Eclipses, not because 
it was going to be just another Eclipse, but because that feature would make it a 
“big win” commercially. They were going to build Eagle in record time, working 
“flat out by definition,” because the company needed this machine desperately. 
And when they succeeded and Eagle went out the door with their names on it, 
as West put it, and started selling like jellybeans, then they would all be heroes. 

Once in a while West and some members of his staff asked themselves 
whether the company’s president, deCastro, might not have orchestrated 
everything, including their feeling that they were on their own. Whatever its 
origin, though, that feeling was evidently invigorating. “Anytime you do any- 
thing on the sly, it’s always more interesting than if you do it up front,” one of 
West’s lieutenants remarked. West said, wearing his wry smile, “Were building 
what I thought we could get away with.” 

By the spring of 1978, West had gathered a cadre of fairly experienced 
engineers. But to build Eagle, it was soon clear, more engineers were needed. 
West conferred with an old colleague named Carl Alsing. Alsing was in his 
mid-30s, a veteran, and a practitioner of an abstruse but essential craft called 
microcoding. He was soft-spoken. He had a mischievous air and—in all matters, 
it seemed—an aversion to the blunt approach. Alsing had joined the Eagle 
project without any coaxing, and was the only of West’s three lieutenants to do 
so. West regarded Alsing as one of the few people around Building 14 in whom 
he could confide, and for his part, Alsing, who was something of a watcher— 
a moviegoer—was fascinated by West, especially at the onset of the project. 

“We need more bodies, Alsing,” West said that spring. “Shall we hire kids?” 

A famous computer engineer had remarked that he liked to hire inexperi- 
enced engineers fresh from college, because they did not usually know what 
was supposed to be impossible. West had heard the remark. He liked the sound 
of it. He figured, too, that “kids”? would be relatively inexpensive to hire. 
Moreover, this could be another way of disguising his true intentions: who 
would imagine that a bunch of recruits could build an important new computer? 
To Alsing, the idea was vintage West. It looked risky and compelling. Alsing 
became the Eclipse Group’s chief recruiter. 

West and Alsing agreed that they would have to hire the very best of that 
year’s college graduates, even though, they told each other, they might be hiring 
their own replacements, their own “assassins.” That was all very well, but ‘the 
demand for young computer engineers far exceeded the supply. What entice- 
ment could the Eclipse Group offer that companies such as IBM could not? 
Clearly, it had to be the Eagle project itself. It was thought to be a fine thing 
in the fraternity of hardware engineers to be a builder of new computers—in the 
local idiom, it was the “sexy”? job—and, Alsing knew, most big companies 
just didn’t offer recruits the opportunity to be such a person right away. So they 
had what West called “a high-energy story.” 

But the new recruits were going to be asked to work at a feverish pace 
almost at once, and they’d have no time to learn the true meaning of the Eclipse 
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Group’s mysterious rite of initiation, which was known as “signing up.” In the 
Eclipse Group, when you signed up, you agreed to whatever was necessary 
for success and to forsake time with family, hobbies and friends—if you had 
any of those left, and you might not, if you had signed up for too many projects 
before. In effect, a person who signed up declared, “I want to do this job and 
I'll give it my heart and soul.” Formal declarations weren’t called for. A simple, 
“Yeah, PI do that” could constitute signing up. But only veterans knew what 
such a statement might entail. 

The Eclipse Group solicited applications. One candidate listed ‘family life” 
as his main avocation. Alsing and another of West’s lieutenants were skeptical 
when they saw that entry. Not that they wanted to exclude family men, being 
such men themselves. But Alsing thought: “He seems to be saying he doesn’t 
want to sign up.” The other lieutenant pondered the application. “I don’t think 
he’d be happy here,” he said to himself. 

Any likely-looking candidate was invited to Building 14, and the elders 
of the group would interview the young man; it was usually a young man, for 
female engineers specializing in the hardware of computers were still quite 
scarce. If the recruit was a potential microcoder, his interview with Alsing was 
crucial, And a successful interview with Alsing constituted signing up. 

Alsing would ask the young engineer, “What do you want to do?” 

If the recruit seemed to say, “Well, Pm just out of grad school and I’m not 
really sure,” then Alsing would usually find a polite way to abbreviate the con- 
versation. But if the recruit said, for instance, “I’m really interested in computer 
design,” then Alsing would press on. The ideal interview would proceed in this 
fashion: 

“What interests you about computer design?” 

“I want to build one,” says the recruit. 

“What makes you think you can build a new computer?” 

“Hey,” says the recruit, “no offense, but Pve used some of the machines 
you guys have built. I think I can do a better job.” 

“Well, we’re building this machine that’s way out in front in technology,” 
says Alsing. ““We’re gonna design all new hardware and tools. Do you like the 
sound of that?” 

“Oh, yeah,” says the recruit. 

“It’s gonna be tough,” says Alsing. “If we hired you, you’d be working 
with a bunch of cynics and egotists and it'd be hard to keep up with them.” 

“That doesn’t scare me,” says the recruit. 

“There’s a lot of fast people in this group,” Alsing goes on. “It’s gonna be 
a real hard job with a lot of long hours. And I mean long hours.” 

“No,” says the recruit. “That’s what I want to do, get in on the ground 
floor of a new architecture. I want to do a big machine. I want to be where the 
action is.” ; 

“Well,” says Alsing, pulling a long face. “We can only let in the best of this 
year’s graduates. We’ve already let in some awfully fast people. We'll have to 
let you know.” 

“We tell him that we only let in the best—then we let him in,” Alsing said, 
after it was all done. “I don’t know. It was kind of like recruiting for a suicide 
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mission. You’re gonna die, but you’re gonna die in glory.” 

Getting a machine out the door may have been the object of the team’s 
labors. But the main source of motivation lay elsewhere. One day an old hand 
(old in a relative sense, since most in the team were very young) reflected on 
his job: “I said, ‘I will do this. I want to do it. I recognize from the beginning 
it’s gonna be a tough job. I'll have to work hard, and if we do a good job. . .we 
get to do it again.’ ” West called this “pinball.” “You win one game, you get 
to play another.” 

Salaries within the Eclipse Group were respectable. At the start of the 
project, in 1978, a “kid” earned about $20,000 a year. But engineers are regarded 
and regard themselves, as professionals; therefore, they’d get no extra pay for 
overtime, no matter how many hours they worked. For previous jobs, old hands 
had received some stock options, and there was talk that the team’s members 
might get options if Eagle was a success. No one in authority actually stated 
that promise, it seemed. “But it sure as hell was suggested!” said one of the 
recruits, No one in the team said he expected to receive large amounts of stock, 
however. Most insisted that they weren’t working on Eagle for money. When 
they talked about rewards, they spoke mainly of pinball. 

By the fall of 1978, the preliminaries were complete. The kids—about a 
dozen of them—were hired, the general sign-up had been performed, and at least 
one possible reward, the Sisyphean one, had been clearly established. They 
had already begun to design the computer. 

Eagle took its first material form in paper, in bound books as large as 
atlases, which contained the intricate geometric depictions of the circuits 
(the “‘schematics’’), and in a fat volume of pages filled up with line after line of 
Os and 1s—the microcode, the synaptic language that would fuse the physical 
machine with the programs that would tell it what to do. One could think of 
this small library of microcode and schematics as the engineers’ collected but 
not wholly refined thoughts on a variety of subjects. The language was esoteric, 
but many of the subjects were as familiar as multiplication. , 

Chips, the product of the era of microelectronics, took most of the pure 
physics and plain electrician’s work from the engineers’ endeavor. Some circuit 
designers likened the chips to a collection of children’s building blocks, which 
they had to assemble. Some referred to the entire realm of chip design and 
manufacture as “technology,” as if to say that putting those chips together to 
make a computer was something else. 

Many of the chips that Eagle’s circuit designers used came ready-made to 
perform certain operations, such as addition. Others weren’t completely ready- 
made, but in all cases one of the routine parts of the engineers’ job was trans- 
_ ferring their ideas to silicon and wire. The hardest part was concocting those 
ideas. Creating Eagle’s hardware was primarily a matter of constructing long 
skeins of logical thought. Some indication of the complexity of the job lies in 
the fact that Eagle would contain thousands of chips. The designers had to figure 
out what each of those chips should do and how to connect it to the others 
so that Eagle could perform all the operations in its “instruction set,” and some 
of those operations were very tricky ones. That was only half of the job. The 
microcode had to be written, too. Each operation in Eagle’s repertoire would 
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be performed at the direction of a “microprogram”; each microprogram 
would consist of one or more (usually more) “microinstructions”; and each 
microinstruction would consist of 75 discrete electrical signals. Thus, in order to 
equip Eagle to perform just one of its roughly 400 basic operations, the engineers 
had to plan in complete detail the passage of hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
of signals through the circuitry. They had to ensure, of course, that there was 
an absolute marriage between those signals and the circuits. And they had to 
be sure that the performance of one operation did not foul up the performance 
of another. Possibilities for creating internal contradictions were numerous. 
The engineers had to try to anticipate all of them, and the difficulty of doing 
so was exacerbated by the fact that more than 20 people were creating this 
design in a hurry. 

A brief description of the physical engine they were making could have been 
set to the music of “Dry Bones.” This device was connected to that device, 
and so on. There was the microsequencer, which managed the microcode, 
sending it out to other parts of the engine on command from the instruction 
processor, or IP, which made assumptions about what basic chores the machine 
would be asked to perform in the future. There was the input/output controller, 
the IOC, which mediated between user and machine. The system cache was full 
of fast memory circuits and kept tabs on the IP. The address translation unit, 
ATU, kept track of the machine’s main storage, and the control console (C/C), 
among other roles, acted as Eagle’s therapist, by monitoring certain parts of 
the engine for problems and flaws, which are also known as “‘crocks.”’ Practically 
every device relied upon the powers of the arithmetic and logic unit (the ALU), 
or “number cruncher,” the heart of any computer; it did Eagle’s math. There 
was also a clock, which ticked every 220 billionths of a second, telling all the 
rest of the machine that one microinstruction had ended and another had 
begun. l 

A great deal of the designing took place in silence, wħile engineers sat in their 
cubicles and paced in hallways and stood in their showers at home. It was the 
sort of work that was hard to escape, some said. One starts to imagine that 
trees and roads embody block diagrams and microprograms; this was the banal 
sensation that a member .of the team had in mind when he said that it took 
three days for him to get Eagle out of his mind. During this time, West spent 
many hours in his office, staring at the team’s designs of the circuitry. Usually, 
he drove away from Building 14 at high speed. “I can’t talk about the machine,” 
he said one evening, as he bent forward over the wheel. “I’ve gotta keep life 
and computers separate, or else I’m gonna go mad.” 

Some of the young engineers were assigned to work on microcode; they 
were called, and called themselves, “the Microkids.” Those who went to work 
on the hardware, the actual circuitry, were known as “the Hardy Boys” [named 
after the classic boys’ adventure books of the same name]. This was the first 
real job for most of them. For some, at least, it was a strange beginning. Eager 
to make a good impression, and thinking it was the proper thing to do, one of 
the Hardy Boys set out, when he arrived, to meet his new team’s leader. He went 
into West’s office, extendéd his hand, and said, “Hi, Pm Dave.” He would 
never forget that experience. “West just sat there and stared at me. After a 
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few seconds I decided I’d better get out of there.” 

For a Microkid named Jon Blau, the first months on the job seemed relatively 
serene. After Blau was assigned his cubicle, Alsing and the group’s chief sec- 
retary helped him to find his way around the in-house computing system. ' 
Then Chuck Holland, a submanager under Alsing, drew for him a clear picture 
of the entire microcoding job. Holland had divided the overall task into several 
smaller ones, and he let Blau choose one from among them. Blau decided that 
he would like to write the code that would tell Eagle how to perform a lot of its _ 
arithmetic. He had always liked math, and he felt that this job would help him 
understand it in new, insightful ways. He spent most of his first months reading, 
in order to prepare himself. All in all, life in the Eclipse Group did not seem 
very different from life at his alma mater, MIT. 

Then one day in the fall of 1978, Blau was sitting in his cubicle studying 
Booth’s Algorithm, a procedure for doing multiplication, and he was thinking 
to himself, “This is pretty slick,” when Alsing poked his head around the 
partition and said, “There’s a meeting.” 

Blau trooped into a conference room with most of the other new members 
of the team, joking and feeling a little nervous. There waiting for them were the 
brass: the vice president of engineering, another lower-level but probably impor- 
tant executive, and West, sitting in a corner, chewing on a toothpick. The 
speeches were brief. Listening intently, Blau heard all about the history of 
32-bit minicomputers. They were really catching on, and the word was that 
DEC would probably introduce a new model of VAX in about nine months. 
Eagle was already late. It had to be designed and made ready for market by 
April, in just six months. That wouldn’t be easy, but if any engineers could do 
it this group could, the bosses said. 

Blau felt proud of himself and pleased about this first real job of his when 
he left that meeting. He went right back to his cubicle, and picked up Booth’s 
Algorithm. Then, suddenly, he felt it, like a little trickle of sweat down his back. 
“Tve gotta hurry,” he said to himself. “I’ve gotta get this code written today. 
This is just one little detail. There’s a hundred of these....” 

Practically the next time he looked around him it was midnight, but he had 
done what he’d set out to do. He left the basement thinking, ‘“‘This is life. Accom- 
plishment. Challenges. I’m in control of a crucial part of this big machine.” 
He looked back from his car at the blank, brick, monolithic back of Building 
14 and said to himself, “What a great place to work.” Tomorrow he would 
have to start encoding an instruction called FFAS. He told himself that this . 
wouldn’t be too hard. When he woke up the next morning, however, FFAS 
was upon him. “Oh, my God! FFAS. They need that code next week. Pd better 
hurry.” 

“The pressure,” Blau later recalled. “I felt it from inside of me.” 

Around this time, a Hardy Boy named Dave Epstein was dreaming up the 
circuits of the device called the microsequencer. No other parts of Eagle could 
begin to function without it, so the manager of the Hardy Boys, Ed Rasala, 
wanted it designed quickly. “How long will it take you?” Rasala asked Epstein. 

Epstein replied, “About two months.” . 

“Two months?” Rasala said. “Oh, come on.” 
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“Okay,” said { Epstein. “Six weeks.” 

“I just wrote my own death warrant,” Epstein thought. Six weeks didn’t 
look like enough time. He took to staying at his desk half the night, and the 
microsequencer took shape more quickly than he had expected. He felt so happy 
that he went down the hall and told Rasala, “Hey, Ed, I think I’m gonna do it 
in four weeks.” 

“Oh, good,” Rasala said. 

Epstein returned to his cubicle. Then he realized what had happened. “I 
just signed up to do it in four weeks.” 

Afterward, Epstein remarked, “I don’t know if Pm complaining, though. 
I don’t think I am. I work well under pressure.” ; 

Not everyone was stimulated. One newcomer was astonished at the way 
the team was being managed. Hardy Boys and Microkids were making deals, 
saying to each other, in effect, “I'll do this function in microcode if you'll do 
this one in hardware.” He was a little older than the other newcomers and had 
some experience in computer design, and he had never seen it done this way. 
“There’s no grand design,” he said. “People are just reaching out in the dark, 
touching hands.” He was having some problems with his own part of the design . 
and he felt sure that he could solve them properly if the managers would simply 
give him time. But they kept saying there was no time. No one seemed to be in 
control. Nothing was ever explained. The team’s leader rarely even said hello 
to his troops. Make a mistake, however, and the managers came at you from 
all sides. z i 

“The ‘whole management structure. ..,” said this young engineer. “Anyone 
in Harvard Business School would have barfed.” 

If West had heard that remark, he might have taken it as a compliment. 
Carl Alsing had often heard West use the phrase “flying upside down.” The 
inspiration for it evidently came from a friend of West’s who used to do that 
very thing in his airplane. By the term, West seemed to mean the assumption 
of large risks, and the ways in which he applied it left Alsing in no doubt that 
flying upside down was supposed to be a desirable activity, the very stuff of a 
vigorous life. á 

Ed Rasala acknowledged that West made a project more dramatic, 
“definitely more dramatic” than it had to be. Rasala smiled at the thought, 
however, and he did believe it when West said that they had to fly upside down 
in order to ship Eagle on time. As for Alsing, he admired West’s style: “I 
screamed and hollered over NAND gates and microinstructions when we built 
the first Eclipse, but Pm too old to feel that way about computers now. This 
would be crashingly dull if I was doing it for someone else. West is interesting, 
He’s the main reason why I do what I do.” 

First coaxing, then threatening, saying, “If you don’t do this, your job 
description is inoperative,’ West had persuaded a senior engineer named 
Steve Wallach to work on Eagle. Wallach was a combative engineer, in his 
30s. West called him “a walking dictionary and encyclopedia of computers.” 
Wallach had not liked the looks of this machine; lie had called it “a wart on a 
wart on a wart” and “a bag on the side‘of the Eclipse.” But as he got deeply 
involved, he began to like the looks of Eagle. He was the machine’s chief 
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architect. One can think of a computer’s architecture as a description of what 
the machine will do; it leaves out the intricate details of the computer’s con- 
struction. But Wallach, who was doing a fine job, in West’s opinion, wasn’t 
really finished before West had the team designing printed circuit boards. 
Before the team could clean up its designs, West was ordering prototype boards. 
Before the prototype boards could possibly be perfected, West was arranging 
for the construction of final, etched boards. And long before they could know 
whether Eagle would ever become a functioning computer, West had the 
designers stand in front of a camera and describe the various parts of the machine. 
The result of this last act of hubris (there were many others) was a videotape 
some 20 hours long. West planned to use it, when the right time came, as a tool 
for spreading the news of Eagle all around Building 14. “Pretty gutsy,” he said, 
gesturing at the canisters of videotape in his bookcase. 

West maintained that the team had to show quick and constant progress, 
whether or not any progress was being made, in order to get the various arms 
of the company interested in helping out—in order, that is, to compete success-, 
fully for resources. One evening he offered an additional explanation. “I’m 
flat out by definition. I’m a mess. It’s terrible,” he said. He paused, and added, 
“it’s a lot of fun.” i 

Others echoed that remark. The team was working long hours now, often 
12 hours a day, and usually they put in six days a week. They spoke about the 
harsh effects of such labor, but there was relish in their voices. One day Jon 
Blau said, “I’ve had difficulty forming sentences lately. ... Pieces of your life get 
dribbled away. I’m growing up, having all those experiences, and I don’t want to . 
shut them out for the sake of Data General or this big project.” But he said 
that on the whole he was happy... . “That’s the big kick, that the guys with the 
purse strings are trusting a bunch of kids to.come up with the answer to VAX. 
That’s what bowls me over, that they haven’t just put us in a corner somewhere, 
doing nothing.” - o 
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Over the past decade employee participation in management 
has become fairly commonplace in American industry. At 
first look, the concept seems an easy, logical way to insure 
quality and productivity, but more careful analysis shows 
that extensive planning and training of both workers and 
managers are crucial to the success of all such programs. 
Charles G. Burck, member of the board of editors on 
Fortune, writes extensively on business subjects. 


HE great industrial parable of the 1980s is the factory-salvation tale. An 
T eeste common story, it generally describes the miraculous turn- 

around of a faltering operation through some form of new employee- 
participation effort. Those who narrate the tale, whether members of manage- 
ment or labor, often do so with the fervor of religious converts. Hard-boiled 
foremen tell how they learned, to their delight and astonishment, that the work- 
ers had countless ideas for improving the operation; once-militant shop stewards 
stand up at plant meetings to affirm labor’s commitment to high productivity and 
profits. The results are plain to see: productivity is up 20 percent, grievances are 
down 90 percent and the plant is making money. 

Yet tales of salvation, however edifying, cannot fail to raise suspiçions. The 
enthusiasm of the recent convert is apt to reflect the ecstasy of the epiphany as 
much as the facts surrounding the event. The corporate champion of a scheme 
for broadening employee responsibility is counting on it to advance his career. 

The growing popularity of employee-participation programs isn’t in doubt. 
After a decade of experimenting and testing, the basic principles have passed 
from theory into practice in hundreds of factories and offices across the land. But 
mystery, debate and confusion still remain over whether these ideas are really 
paying off when the results are unemotionally measured by the calipers of corpo- 
rate benefits. 

One difficulty is that even seemingly precise yardsticks for measuring accom- 
plishments, such as higher output per employee, are not wholly reliable. Few 
companies can account fully for all the variables that may have affected the out- 
come of a change in the way people work together. The first year or so of good 
results might reflect nothing more than the tendency to work harder under a new 
spotlight. Gains may be attributable to progress along a learning curve—or to the 
threat of a plant closing, which can produce productivity miracles. 

Since the early 1970s scores of companies have flirted with innovative work 
arrangements on the plant floor or in the back office only to come up empty- - 
© 1981 Time, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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handed. If all had gone beyond the experimental stage, employee participation 
would probably be the norm in the United States today. Instead, in many in- 
stances programs never spread beyond the plant or division in which they 
started, and most of these “encapsulated” programs, as social scientists in the 
field call them, were eventually scaled back or abandoned. 

Many failed because they were experiments, conducted in the infancy of the 
social-science disciplines of the workplace. More often, the champions of em- 
ployee participation underestimated organizational resistance to the idea. Lock- 
heed was one of the first companies in the United States to use quality circles, 
but middle management was not persuaded that they made sense. When the 
idea’s partisans left in 1976 to become consultants, the program languished; the 
company is now attempting a revival. General Foods got attention in the early 
*70s when it opened a pet-food plant in Topeka, Kansas, with a highly partici- 
pative system. But the operation offended traditionalists at General Foods and 
by most accounts remains encapsulated. 

The trouble with the plant-salvation parable is not that it promises too much 
but that it makes conversion look simple and quick when it is neither. The record 
suggests that many companies charging off today to make themselves more parti- 
cipative will return tomorrow defeated and bewildered. If hourly workers take 
the idea of participation seriously, their foremen or supervisors are going to be 
bombarded with questions about whether established methods are the best way 
to get the job done. Pressures on the supervisors, in turn, will have repercussions 
in the layers above. Managers at all levels will have to discover new ways to assert . 
leadership. Those who cannot take command of the forces crashing through 
their organizations are likely to find their organizations coming apart. 

“| Nonetheless, the movement has drawn strength from the stature of notable 

“corporations that have been developing shop-floor participation for years and 
have made the concept part of their management philosophies—-companies as 
diverse as General Motors (GM), Polaroid, Dana, Herman Miller, TRW and 
Procter & Gamble. These companies did not generally set out with rules to 
measure productivity gains—mainly to avoid giving workers the impression that_ 
productivity was all they cared about. But they saw progress in such things as _ 
reduced absenteeism and higher product quality. They also perceived benefits 
that cannot always be measured, such as the unknowable savings from an idea 
generated by a quality circle that prevented a product recall. And they have seen 
that employee participation has, over the long run, made their entire organiza- 
tions more effective. i 

Some of these companies started with the simplest forms of employee partici- 
pation and found that even these represented a basic challenge to convention. An 
estimated 750 corporations and government bodies in the United States are now 
using quality circles, and the number is growing almost daily. The circles originated 
in Japan as relatively narrow programs focused on statistical quality control, but 
in the United States have evolved into broader participative mechanisms. They 
may deal not only with the technical details of quality control but also with fac- 
tors that affect the work—say, factory lighting or seating—and even with changes 
in the production process or in work schedules. 

Quality circles at Northrop Corporation’s Aircraft Division near Los Angeles 
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have brought workers’ ingenuity to bear on a host of quality andloperating prob- 
lems. Northrop is convinced that they have brought huge payoffs. The 55 or so 
blue- and white-collar circles now operating at the Aircraft Division are concen- 
trated in the operations making parts for Boeing’s 747s. “During the two years 
that we’ve emphasized that it is us rather than thee and me, the cost of the 747 
unit we’re delivering to Boeing went down 50 percent,” says Bev T. Moser, vice 
president for commercial operations at the division. Costs might have dropped 
significantly without quality circles, he allows. “But to put that 50 percent in 
perspective, we had to quadruple our work force during the period as business 
picked up, and had to train people who’d never seen an airplane.” 

Results like that will not be realized by credulous managers who tend to utter 
magic phrases over problems and declare them solved. A small survey conducted 
in 1981 for the International Association of Quality Circles, a group of profes- 
sional organizers and trainers, revealed that many circles are nothing more than 
monthly supervisors’ meetings or traditional project committees set up to deal 
with problems identified by management. Even a genuine effort to organize a 
quality-circle program is apt to founder without a great deal of preparation. Left 
to their own devices, members will be likely to spend fruitless hours in meander- 
ing discussions; eventually, either management or the group itself grows dis- 
couraged with the pointlessness of it all, and the program is abandoned. 

In a well-organized program like Northrop’s, team members are given a good 
dose of training in the basic techniques of problem solving. They learn to gather 
and analyze data, weed out trivial issues to focus on major ones, generate inno- 
vative ideas in brainstorming sessions, forge consensus decisions and communi- 
cate effectively. At least one team member—usually though not always the super- 
visor—gets extra training in leadership. And any well-run program has one or 
more people trained as “facilitators,” who help the leader organize groups and 
get people who were accustomed to performing isolated jobs on an assembly line 
to begin thinking, talking, listening and caring as members of a team. 

Once in place, a quality-circle program needs tending like a favorite rose- 
bush. As elementary as that might seem, it came as something of a surprise even 
to Hewlett-Packard, an electronics company celebrated for its creed of accessible 
management and respect for the worth of its workers. The company began using 
quality circles only three years ago; today it has more than 500. “But it’s not a 
simple program,” says Fred Riley, product-assurance manager for the manufac- 
turing division. “If it were, it would have been done long ago. In many cases we 
have a tendency to start a program, walk away and assume it is going to run by 
itself. You can’t just do that. It is going to take a lot of work for a long time.” 

A company takes a major leap when it goes beyond the quality circle to a 
broader participation philosophy in which the employees plan and schedule the 
work and in some cases redesign their jobs. No ground less fertile for such seed- 
ing might be imagined than the Chevrolet Gear & Axle plant in Detroit, a 
sprawling seven-building complex that grew old with all the ugly aspects of 
traditional union-management divisiveness, poor communications and excessive 
hierarchy. By the late 1970s the Gear, as workers call it, was selling several hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of components to various GM divisions, but it was in 
serious trouble. The planned switch to front-wheel drive for some models threat- 
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ened conventional rear axles—one of its major product lines. 

Extraordinary as it may seem at as huge an enterprise as GM, plant manager 
Ray McGarry took it upon himself to set about totally reorganizing the manage- 
ment structure. He brought in from Harvard a noted specialist in organizational 
planning who proposed major changes aimed at compressing the hierarchy and 
pushing responsibility for decisions down as far as possible in the organization. 
At about the same time, the Gear’s top managers attended a GM corporate 
quality-of-worklife presentation and came away with a new conviction. As Bob 
Vervinck, the plant’s personnel director, recalls: “We realized that you could 


change management, but you’d never have full success without the full partici- . 


pation of the union and the employees.” 

The United Auto Workers has been the leader among labor unions in 
embracing employee participation. In 1979 representatives from management 
and Local 235 retreated to a nearby conference center for two and one-half days 
of meetings to discuss the possibilitiés. So important did the issues seem to both 
sides that contract negotiations then under way were suspended and adversarial 
roles laid aside for the duration. 

Despite predictable differences of opinion, a surprising consensus emerged. 
Both sides wrote down their objectives for the future of the Gear. When the lists 
were posted side by side, says Vervinck, “an outsider would have been hard- 
pressed to pick who developed which.” The shared goals ranged from making the 
job satisfying to producing quality products and a profit. Both sides agreed to 
move forward with a program guided by a committee made up of four union 
representatives picked by management and four management members chosen 
by the union. 

The Gear used to be a classic assembly operation, with each worker at his 
post on the line performing an unvarying task, doing what he had to and avoid- 
ing what he could. Today it has some 65 teams of hourly workers with a total 
membership of between 600 and 650 people (about 12 percent of the work force). 
While a worker might have stood in one place all day tightening bolts on a rear 
brake subassembly, he is now responsible with other team members for the pro- 
duction and quality of an entire brake system. All the workers are capable of do- 
ing one another’s jobs, and team members, obsessed with quality, have pleaded 
with plant engineers and harangued outside equipment suppliers over matters 
they thought might compromise their standards. 

Managers who want their workers to act like this must make no mistake 
about the months needed for planning and the hundreds if not thousands of 


hours required for training. When GM expanded a quality-of-worklife program - 


at its Tarrytown, New York, assembly plant in 1977, every manager there spent 
three days learning about the principles and goals. Some 3,000 hourly workers 
received 27 hours each of technical and problem-solving training—at a cost of 
more than $1 million (including wages to the workers and their replacements 
while they trained). In starting up a recent truck-assembly operation in Dayton, 
Ohio, the company gave each worker 40 hours of training at full pay—half of it 
devoted to the team-building and problem-solving skills needed for participative 
management. i 

Bringing financial information down to the shop floor is a major step in 
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bridging the gap between management and labor; more than any other single 
act, it makes the goals explicit and the nature of the partnership concrete. At the 
Gear, managers tell workers the plant’s direct labor costs, scrap costs and profit 
(or loss)—and how. these measure up against goals. Not even the foremen would 
have been privy to such information at GM a few years ago. The benefits, to 
GM’s way of thinking, outweigh any harm that might come from revealing com- 
petitive information. 

For many managers, this kind of disclosure still seems startling, if not sub- 
versive, but it has worked for years in companies like Dana Corporation, a 
$2.5-thousand-million-a-year maker of industrial equipment and motor-vehicle 
parts, and Herman Miller Inc., the systems-furniture maker. They use a well- 
established participation mechanism known as the Scanlon Plan. Created in the 
1930s by a labor leader and cost accountant named Joe Scanlon, the plan shares 
productivity gains with the workers. Labor and management agree on a figure for 
“normal” labor costs—those in the period preceding the plan. Each month costs 
fall below that norm, the difference is assigned to a bonus pool that is split 
among the company, the plant’s workers and its managers. In particularly suc- 
cessful cases, employees can earn 10 percent to 25 percent'more a year in bonuses. 

Dana’s experience has shown that no single formula works the same way in 
all applications. In.different plants, the Scanlon Plan is implemented in forms. 
ranging from quality circles to fully cross-trained work teams. Most remarkably, 
Dana has found that the financial motivation of productivity-gain sharing, the 
most attention-getting aspect of the plan, does not have the same importance to 
all workers. In some Dana plants, no bonuses have been paid for a year because 
of depressed market conditions. Yet the employees have voted to renew the plan, 
attend the monthly meetings, ask questions and generate ideas for improving 
operations because they regard participation as the major benefit. 

In letting plants develop their own variants of the Scanlon Plan, Dana avoided 
one of the great pitfalls of participative management. Academics, consultants 
and experienced corporate line managers all stress that every program has to be 
tailored to the specific character of the operation that adopts it and the people 
who work there. All too often executives try to impose a single concept across 
the board. 

The most far-reaching participation programs are apt to spring up in “green- 
field” plants that are new from the ground up. TRW’s Lawrence Cable Division 
in Lawrence, Kansas, which makes cables for submersible oil-well pumps, has 
been run by work teams since the day it opened in 1976. “In the beginning wè 
considered it an experiment,” says the plant’s general manager, Gino T. Strip- 
poli. “But somewhere along the way we said, ‘This is no longer an experiment; 
this is how we operate.’ ” 

Lawrence’s 130 non-union employees are grouped in 10 teams, ranging from 
five to 28 members. Most members have no specified jobs; they can handle most 
of the functions required of their team. In many cases, they can also take on in- 
directly related tasks, such as driving a forklift or handling materials. Says 
Strippoli, “As a manager, I love that. If you look at forklifts in traditional plants, 
they never have more than 20 or 25 hours of running time on the clocks at the 
end of the week. So what are the operators doing with those other 15 hours? 
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Here we don’t have that. The team members are doing whatever’s needed—run- 
ning machines, removing reels, picking up scrap.” 

The management assigns output goals while the teams set their own schedules 
and deal with matters ranging from quality problems to overtime. They are also 
responsible for training new members, appraising their performance and recom- 
mending who should get raises. 

The system is continuously modified. Workers have merged overlapping 
teams to increase flexibility, and at the moment are trying to cut down a team 
that has grown large and cumbersome. Originally, raises were given only when 
workers mastered new pieces of equipment. The problem with that, says Strip- 
poli, was “all everyone wanted to do was train for new jobs.” Now raises are also 
awarded for increased proficiency in existing skills. 

Strippoli acknowledges that managing such an operation is harder than 
managing a conventional hierarchy. Now, when he makes a decision, workers 
will call him on it if they think he’s wrong. At the same time, his job has been re- 
fashioned. Workers who have broad responsibilities for the product don’t just 
stand around when the line goes down: when something goes wrong, they fix it, 
leaving Strippoli time to think beyond minute-by-minute operations to the mat- 
ters that will improve performance in the future. 

Generally, the managerial art is one of persuasion and direction. Norman St. 
Laurent, the manager of manufacturing engineering at Lawrence, recalls a prob- 


lem the plant was having with a machine: “Since everybody is trained to have 


their own ideas, I had my idea, the first shift had their ideas, the second shift had 
theirs, and so on.” The solution emerged only after St. Laurent called an inter- 
shift meeting and got the group to agree on a systematic trial of the ideas. Per- 
suasion has to be backed up with toughmindedness, and participation can’t be 
confused with permissiveness. 

Possibly the thorniest problem of all—and the reason a great many partici- 
pative-management efforts fail—lies in middle management. Until recently, most 
architects of participation overlooked the middle manager and his problems. As 


Strippoli puts it: “Organizations assume that the manager is by nature intelli- . 


gent, so what’s the big deal about allowing him to see the light? The action is in 
getting them—the workers—to join us.” Strippoli speaks from experience: ““We 
went through a lot of grief because we didn’t do a good job of training our man- 
agement.” Teams fired up with the participative spirit would bump into man- 
agers who thought of themselves as traditional bosses; both sides would come 
away bruised. 

Any collaborative system brings substantial changes to the roles of the man- 
agers involved. If a group makes a decision that a foreman thinks is wrong, he 
cannot simply reverse it without destroying the participative compact; yet he 
dare not let it stand either. Nothing in his experience has prepared him to sit 
down with the workers and talk things out. 

The problems are no less severe at levels between the foreman and the plant 
manager. “In a traditional operation, I might give one of my managers a goal to 
reduce maintenance costs by 13 percent,” says Strippoli. “But I don’t ask him 
what he’s going to do to achieve that. I don’t know who he’s made angry, who 
he’s lost, or what other problems he’s created. Here, I still want him to cut costs 
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13 percent, but I also want him to treat his teams equitably so they keep operat- 
ing efficiently.” : 

For the manager caught in the middle, the answer is retraining in the arts of 
participative management. Companies like GM, which have firm plans to spread 
the participative philosophy to all their operations eventually, are just beginning 
to take on this task. They are also starting to assign weight to these skills when 
they judge candidates for promotion. But in many cases, they concede, the only 
solution may be to get rid of the people who cannot change. This is nota solution 
corporate leaders feel very comfortable about—especially those whose organiza- 
tions trained their managers to employ authoritarian practices in the first place. 

Companies that have had time to weigh the consequences of participative 
management are finding that it informs the entire corporate culture. When the 
system is used to the full advantage of both partners, blue-collar workers are no 
longer just workers: they become the lowest level of management. Because the 
company needs fewer administrators to supervise them, it can fashion a leaner 
and more responsive organization, with clearer and faster communication up 
and down the chain. Those who have glimpsed the full possibilities—and their 
number is growing—see employee participation as a form of managerial risk 
capital whose long-term payoff is a more effective organization. oO 
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Film: “A Communal Art Form’ 


By DAN YAKIR 


According to film director Sidney Lumet, “there is no great 
secret to directing. The job is to’get the best out of every 
element of the production.” And:for the past 25 years—from 
his auspicious beginning in 1957 with Twelve Angry Men to 
the controversial Equus and his recent success, Prince of the 
City—Lumet has enlisted many talented professionals in 
creative teamwork which has produced a distinguished list of 
films. Dan Yakir writes regularly for The New York Times, 
as well as American Film and other film journals. 


IDNEY LUMET has spent much of his film career celebrating the wit, 

S grit and guts of New York. In films such as Serpico, Dog Day Afternoon, 

The Pawnbroker and Network, he’s used the city not so much as backdrop 

but as a member of the cast. Lumet’s refusal to “go Hollywood”—physically or 

cinematically—is reflected in his themes, which often center on the struggle of 

an individual against an impersonal corporate mentality not unlike that which 
Lumet sees in Hollywood itself. f 

“I probably wouldn’t have been able to do my pictures inj Hollywood,” 
says Lumet. “There, they still suffer enormously from departmentalization, 
which could become too cumbersome. I don’t like anyone who hasn’t worked 
on the movie to see the rushes, and I’m not interested in the opinions of any- 
` body not working on the movie. The second reason. I haven’t gone there is 
historical: some of the bést talent. that ever worked in movies went to Holly- 
wood, but nobody got better. I don’t think I’m going to be stronger than Orson 
Welles or Billy Wilder, so why take that on?” ` 

Lumet is the first to admit that the freedom he enjoys away from Hollywood . 
stems primarily from the box-office success of his movies in the mid-1970s. Ever 
since, he has maintained artistic control, particularly the power of “‘final cut.” 

In spite of his box-office prominence, Lumet has sometimes failed to garner 
critical acclaim: his talent, some claimed, was “interpretative” rather than “‘per- 
sonal.” He was not, those critics accused, an auteur. Lumet, his eyes glittering 
behind dark-framed glasses, sneers at the term:.“‘Film for me is a performing, 
communal art form, and not the work of a single individual.” He acknowledges 
his dependence on the cast and crew no less than on unpredictable factors— 
even the weather. “I think the magic is in the community of it.” 

The director’s loyalty to a community of talented professionals has brought 
about frequent repeat collaborations: with cinematographer Oswald Morris on 
The Hill, Equus and The Wiz; editor Dede Allen on Serpico, Dog Day Afternoon 
and The Wiz; screenwriter Frank Pierson on The Anderson Tapes and Dog Day 
Afternoon; composer Quincy Jones on The Anderson Tapes, The Deadly Affair 
@ 1981 by Horizon Publishers, Inc. i 
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and The Last of the Mobile Hot Shots; producer Burtt Harris on most of 
Lumet’s films from 1965 on; and production designer Tony Walton on The 
Seagull, Murder on the Orient Express, Equus and The Wiz as well as on Lumet’s 
most recent. pictures, Just Tell Me What You Want, Prince of the City and 
Deathtrap—all with scripts by Jay Presson Allen. 

Allen, who also served as coproducer on the three films, is emerging as 
Lumet’s major partner. The director says, “The joy of working together more 
than once is that once you really know and respect each other, you can talk in 
shorthand. You get much more out of your time together.” 

“We work at the same speed,” Allen observes. “He’s a speed demon—the 
first person I’ve ever met whom I have to jog to keep up with. He’s a great tech- 
nician—he knows what it’s about, and if he doesn’t, unlike other big-time 
directors, he still wishes to learn.” Allen says she shares Lumet’s belief in the 
merits of collaboration—“I don’t see how you can ask someone to direct a 
screenplay unless, in some way, he makes it his own”—primarily as a result of 
their work together. 

Their collaboration began after she had sent him the script of Just Tell Me 
What You Want, based on her novel of the same name. Allen thought her story 
of Max Herschel, a fast-talking, vulgar millionaire, and his protégée, an ambi- 
tious TV producer, would fare well in Lumet’s hands “because I thought he 
wouldn’t be censorious of Max—or puritanical.” Although the movie was a 
commercial failure, a successful team was formed. 

At first, the contrasts are the most striking thing about the pair: Lumet, 
the street-smart city kid, born in Philadelphia, who grew up in New York; 
Allen, the girl from Texas who says of the movies, ““They made me aware that 
somewhere there was a greener environment than the one I was in.” 

More slowly, the similarities come out. Both aspired to be actors. As a boy, 
Lumet played on the New York Yiddish stage where his father Baruch Lumet 
wrote, directed, produced and acted. He made his Broadway debut at age 11 
and his sole screen appearance in the film version of One Third of a Nation. 
Lumet abandoned performing because, he says, he didn’t want to keep on 
revealing himself to hundreds of strangers every night. “I wanted to do it 
through others,” he once explained. “If I reveal a character on the screen, I am 
necessarily also revealing myself.” In 1947 he founded one of the first off- 
Broadway theatrical groups, where his work as a director brought him a job 
offer three years later. He started as an assistant director on “live” New York- 
based television dramas and, within a year, was directing-his own shows for 
several leading series. His output was impressive: 250 shows in 10 years. Like 
Arthur Penn, John Frankenheimer and Robert Mulligan, he soon made the 
transition to theatrical motion pictures with Twelve Angry Men (1957), starring 
Henry Fonda. It earned him an Academy Award nomination and a Directors 


, Guild Award. His latest work, Deathtrap, is his 28th feature film. 


Allen left Texas for New York, where she still lives today, to become an 
actress: “J thought Pd be Ginger Rogers and wear feathers, but it took me 25 
minutes to find out that it wasn’t like in the movies.” Like Lumet, she contrib- 
uted to the golden age of television in the 50s for “The Philco Playhouse.” 
That teleplay was followed by her first movie script, Marnie (1964), directed by 
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Alfred Hitchcock. “Hitch taught me how to write screenplays, and I just 
couldn’t learn fast enough,” she recalls. Her play and screenplay for The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie were highly successful, the latter garnering her an Academy 
Award. Allen’s scripts for George Cukor’s Travels with My Aunt, Bob Fosse’s 
Cabaret and Herbert Ross’s Funny Lady solidified her movie reputation. She 
created the television series, “Family.” In 1975 she wrote her first novel, Just 
Tell Me What You Want. 

Switching from one medium to another “gives me a feeling of inde- 
pendence, of not being trapped in any one of them,” says Allen—who, 
like Lumet, doesn’t discuss her career in auteurist terms. Indeed, Prince of the 
City, based on the book by Robert Daley, and Deathtrap from Ira Levin’s 
comedy/thriller (the longest-running play in Broadway history), couldn’t be 
more dissimilar. “Every job of adaptation is singularly different,” the writer 
insists, “but you have one aim in mind—to protect the essence of the material 
you’re adapting. Prince of the City was an astounding project for me. I’ve never 
done anything based on journalism; I’ve never worked with real-life characters 
whom I interviewed and got material from .... I had hundreds of hours of tape. 
There was no such thing as being stalled. 

“Prince tells the story of Daniel Ciello, a member of an elite band of detec- 
tives in New York who are completely unsupervised and consequently become 
corrupt,” she explains. “It’s the story of one man who reaches a point in his 
life where he can’t go on with it—because of fear, shame and arrogance.” So 
he decides to collaborate with the prosecution, informing on the corrupt cops, 
many his friends, 

“In my view, it’s a genuine tragedy,” offers Sidney Lumet. “It’s a story that’s 
built on Greek tragic lines: a man who thought he could control circumstances’ 
and the circumstances controlled him. Serpico has identical subject matter, but 
is not of an identical dimension. It was more ‘natural’, shot with several cameras, 
had improvised scenes... . Here, there was rigid control, frame by frame. 

“The film is highly stylized,” he continues, “but subtly so—because it has 
to appear real. There are almost no people in it. The streets are always empty. 
You don’t see the sky through the entire movie [except in one shot]. The walls 
keep getting more and more bare.... It was a question of slowly stripping 
everything down to an essential until finally nothing is left but faces. In the 
end, Ciello is confronted by a sea of faces.” 

Lumet’s increasing interest in stylization became most evident after Dog 
Day Afternoon (1975), when he felt that “I had gone about as far with naturalism 
as one can go, except for doing a documentary. It was spontaneous, and I im- 
provised about 70 percent of it. The only thing left to do was to stand with the 
camera on the corner of 42nd Street and wait for a traffic accident. It’s as if I 
really used it all up.” Network (1976), for instance, starts on a naturalistic level 
and ends up in the domain of surrealism. Long Day’s Journey into Night (1962), 
which the director still considers his best movie, employs different lenses, light- 
ing and editing pace for each character. 

With Prince of the City, the stylization—making the decor reflect the internal 
processes of the main character—is especially striking since the film has 130 
speaking parts and was shot in 122 locations. 
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By contrast, adapting Deathtrap was simple. “It’s an enormously skillful 
work of construction,” says Allen. “You pull one brick out and the whole 
structure collapses. When a studio buys a property like Levin’s play, they want 
what they paid for—not your idea of what it should be. Deathtrap doesn’t lend 
itself to opening up very much.” Aside from the first and last scenes, which 
serve as “bookends,” it was shot entirely on one set, the study of a failing 
mystery writer who plots the murder of an ex-student of his in order to steal a 
flawless play the ex-student has written. 

“I had to keep it real enough for the audience to suspend their disbelief,” 
Allen says, “because it’s a highly theatrical—and improbable—plot. I had to 
make the characters subtle.and give them more serious rationale than on the 
stage. A comedy/thriller like that is much easier to pull off on stage than in film. 
Levin wrote a lot of funny lines, and I had the thankless task of removing quite 
a few of them, because they didn’t translate into reality and because you can’t 
give a film audience the same number of words that you do on stage. The words 
in film are secondary to the visuals.” While she met Levin once to hear his 
opinions about the adaptation, Allen confesses, “You can’t have any dealings 
with the original author. It’s too painful for everybody. It’s bad enough to 
dismember the piece of material without watching the anguish of the original 
writer.” 

- Deathtrap, which was shot in an old movie studio in New York, is overtly 
stylized. Says Lumet, “It’s a further refining of what we started with in Murder on 
the Orient Express {1974]—the laughter, the glamor, the melodrama which is 
improbable but hopefully becomes possible. We’re taking it on a much more 
theatrical level than the play was: it’s larger than life.” To counter the static, 
unchanging decor, Lumet explains, the camera work had to be fluid and mobile. 
Also: “For the first time in years I used makeup on everybody: no pores, no 
moles, nothing to bring you back to the real world. When it’s nighttime, you 
can still see everything. We created those conventions to heighten the sense of 
artificiality.” 

Lumet is an old hand at making screen versions of stage plays. Among his 
previous efforts are films of Tennessee Williams’ The Fugitive Kind (1960), 
Arthur Millers A View from the Bridge (1961), Peter Shaffers Equus (1977), 
Chekhov’s The Seagull (1970) and Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night. “I was attacked for years for photographing stage plays,” Lumet says, 
“which is nonsense. Critics are confusing cinema with scenery. It’s a movie if 
a camera can define and reveal it as no other medium can.” 

Ultimately, it’s: the characters and the actors who portray them—whatever 
the source material—that draw Lumet to a project.’ “The face is the ultimate 
landscape,” he has stated. “To me, it’s a much better landscape than any 
mountaintop.” Lumet’s favorite faces include Sean Connery, Al Pacino, James 
Mason, Simone Signoret, Henry Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave; he’s brought 
all back for repeat performances in his films. “I love actors,” he says. “They 
are the infantry. They are the ones who, at the moment of creation, are being 
rejected or accépted—and that’s not easy. I understand that it’s themselves 
they’re revealing, and I never ask them to do anything that I’m not prepared 
to do myself. Also, I won’t do any violation of them as human beings—I’d 
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rather lose a performance than exploit a personal quality without their knowl- 
edge. There are many great directors who work the other way, but I couldn’t 
do that. If I can’t get it with craft, I’m prepared to lose it rather than use guile.” 

“I always wanted to work with Sidney,” says Michael Caine, the star of 
Deathtrap. “Tn this sort of film the actor counts. And where the actor counts 
you'd better have someone like Sidney, who’s an actor’s director. He’s com- 
pletely sympathetic to actors—they’re the first and foremost thing in the film 
to him. He doesn’t run around with a viewfinder all day looking for an angle 
and letting the actors take care of themselves. He’s already done all that. Once 
you go wrong, instead of a two-hour lecture, he has the facility to correct you 
with one sentence. That, to me, is a great director.” 

Adds Christopher Reeve, Caine’s co-star, ““Lumet knows how to speak the 
performer’s language as well as the technician’s. He really directs actors as if 
we were in the theater—we rehearsed for two weeks. He does an immense 
amount of preparation and is always ready. He’s very specific about what he 
wants yet allows the actors to follow their instincts and bring him surprises. I 
can’t imagine a better situation.” 

On some level, Allen notes, the actors—like their characters—should project 
an intriguing quality, a hard-to-sum-up complexity. “I don’t really like simple 
characters,” she declares. “It’s not much fun to write about them. The complex 
ones always acquire a-life of their own—and then they write you. It’s inevitable. 
You don’t have to like them, but they do have to interest you.” , 

The same might be said for the prospect of future collaborations between 
Lumet and Allen. Neither will make an exclusive commitment to work with 
the other on his or her next film, but they’ve each promised to be receptive to 
future projects together that prove mutually interesting. “I’ve worked with 
some very good people,” Allen says—citing Alfred Hitchcock and George 
Cukor—‘‘but I’ve never had this kind of collaboration.” (m) 
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Rumor Verified: Poems 1979-1980. 
By Robert Penn Warren. Random 
House. 97 pp. 





TAYING power is rarely a 

feature of genius. American 

poets, especially, tend to fade 
when they age. But Robert Penn 
Warren, as his new book testifies, 
has gained strength with years. 


Even the casual turner of pages — 


will be struck by Warren’s descrip- 
tions of landscape and the effects of 
light. He has the art of bestowing 
special significance on things seen, 
heard or touched, without falsifying 
the simple act of perception. In his 
work, it is rare for a country scene, 
however minutely observed, to lack 
symbolic implications. 

A favorite motif is dawn. The poet, 
wakeful and uneasy during the night, 
-watches the dawn “seep in”— 


sluggish and gray 
As tidewater fingering timbers in a 
long-abandoned hulk. 


The wateriness of the first trace: of 
light blends with the poet’s submer- 
gence in fluid half-sleep. “Hulk” sug- 
gests the poet’s body, cut off from 
daytime perceptions. The whole poem 
comes to a focus in the concept of 
self-definition, because morning brings 
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a sense of reality to the insubstantial 
sleeper. Í 

Like most memorable poems com- 
posed by Americans, those by Warren 
keep returning us to the nature 
of personality—the relation between 
character and memory—or between 
immediate experience and analytical 
consciousness. In short lyrics, no 
more than two or three pages long, 
Warren powerfully confronts the gap 
between feeling and thought. Again 
and again the poet yields pleasur- 
ably to a moment of strong per- 
ceptions or deep emotion. But then 
he draws back and ponders it, unwill- 
ing to let the self dissolve in sensation. 


‘Literature, Warren said to an inter- 


viewer, starts from “the attempt to 
inspect one’s own soul.” 

Certain images persist in Warren’s 
work. In a new poem, “Minneapolis 
Story,” a gold maple leaf drops from 
its bough, signifying the autumnal 
passage from experience to reflec- 
tion; and in another new poem, 
“Millpond Lost,” a leaf “golden, lux- 
urious,” falls on a millpond. As it 
touches the water, the poet stops 
imagining his own return to a scene 
from. boyhood and confesses that he 
never went back. The same leaf ap- 
peared half a century ago in “The Re- 
turn,” where it fell slowly, “Uncer- 
tain as a casual memory,” to meet its 
reflection rising from the depths of 
the water below. Even then, it was an 
emblem of memory trying and failing 
to recover the past. 

Not only themes and images but 
also the forms of the poems connect 
the new work with the old. A wholly 
charming poem, “What Voice at 
Moth-Hour,” in Rumor Verified, deals 
irresistibly with the poet’s recollec- 
tion of a childhood misdemeanor. 
On a spring evening in Kentucky, 
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young Robert hid after dark among 
the trees and refused to come home 
even though he heard his anxious 
parents calling. The same incident 
was the subject of a poem published 
in 1957, “What was the Promise that 
Smiled from the Maples at Evening?” 
But besides reworking an “old theme, 
the poem has a familiar form—pen- 
tameter quatrains with lines rhyming 
alternately. The five-beat line and 
regular, four-line stanzas that ap- 
pear several times in Rumor Verified 
are found as early as “To a Face in a 
Crowd,” published when the poet 
was 20. 

Such devices might reflect the ex- 
ample of John Crowe Ransom and 
Allen Tate. Both these men were 
Warren’s seniors in the remarkable 
group known as “the Fugitives,” who 
met in Nashville, Tennessee, during 
the years 1915-1928, to read and 
criticize their own writing. 

Warren’s poems deal repeatedly 
with the mystery of success and fail- 
ure—the danger of supposing that ei- 
ther is unavoidable or that one can- 
not become the other. Growing up in 
the South, a region afflicted with fa- 
talism, he had to educate himself 
to moral action and responsibility. 
“What poetry most significantly cele- 
brates,” Warren declared in Democracy 
and Poetry (1975), “is the capacity 
of man to face the deep, dark inward- 
ness of his nature and his fate.” 

Men long to perform a great deed 
because the experience itself is joy- 
ful. Once they possess fame, how- 
ever, they discover how little it re- 
deems the terrible disappointments 
inherent in any life. Yet the experi- 
ence remains joyful. On the other 
hand, the exhilaration wears off, the 
burden of hopelessness descends, and 
it must be tolerated, even though 
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one knows the burden will keep re- 


turning, for one also learns that it dis- 
solves in the reality of love. As War- 
ren says in a new poem, “Fear and 
Trembling,” 


Only at death of ambition does the 
deep 

Energy crack crust, spurt forth, 
and leap 


From grottoes, dark—and from the 
caverned enchainment? 


While we can trace themes, images 
and forms that endure through all of 
Warren’s long career, change is fun- 
damental to his talent. During the 
decade following World War II, 
Warren produced hardly any short 
poems. But then he gave up writing 
short stories’ and altered his concep- 
tion of a lyric. When he composed 
such verse again, it was, as he said, 
“more tied up with an event, an anec- 
dote, an observation.” The new poems 
were closer to the felt life of their 
author. 

Meanwhile, that life was trans- 
formed. Warren’s first marriage had 
terminated in divorce. He was mar- 
ried again, to Eleanor Clark (in 
1952), and the couple soon had a 
daughter and a son. In 1955, War- 
ren’s father died. These large changes 
inevitably altered the poets view 
of his world. He obviously delighted 
in fatherhood; and he began ex- 
perimenting with what might be 
called the poetry of happiness. It 
strikes one that in Warren’s narrative 
poem based on the life of naturalist 


John James Audubon (1969), the act. 


of violence is frustrated. Although 
Warren dwells, in Audubon, on the 
paradoxes of love and destructive- 
ness, sexuality and death, he also 


dwells on the interconnectedness of 
all living things. Audubon, shoots the 
birds he loves (in order to study 
them), but he also gives them new 
life in his art. 

During the past 12 years, Warren 
has opened himself up engagingly. 
Rumor Verified continues the develop- 
ment toward a direct use of per- 
sonal experience. The title of the 
book refers to the axiom that no man 
can escape the limitations of the hu- 
man condition. An opening poem 
suggests the relation between love 
and wisdom, by presenting an ideal 
experience of sexual passion. An- 
other poem dramatizes the strength 
of the human instinct for meaningful 
existence. The closing poems of the 
book are centered on the need to ac- 
cept one’s character with all its defi- 
ciencies and to work through it—not 
against it—toward an insight that 
may never be completely possessed. 
In the body of the book, Warren pon- 
ders the mysterious relation between 
time (or history) and the self that rises 
from it and yet persists against it. 

Typically, the poems move from a 
memory or a startling experience to a 
meditation, sometimes in the shape 
of a question. Along with large gen- 
eralizations, they exhibit brilliantly 
concrete detail. Warren once said to 
an interviewer that what he would 
hunt for in a poem is “‘a vital and eval- 
uating image.” : 

In form, the new poems are sur- 
prisingly regular. Only a third are in 
quite free verse. Another third are in 
quatrains, usually rhymed. The rest 
are in various other forms, mainly 
irregular distichs or tercets. In the 
skillful “Sunset Scrupulously Ob- 
served,” the flight of a jet is exquisite- 
ly contrasted with that of five swifts. 
The poet treats the plane as a splen- 


Continuity 


did living creature and the birds as 


machines. The poem, in free verse, is 
a triumph of design, the main con- 
trast is handsomely framed by the 
sun going down in the background 
and a flycatcher perched on a poplar 
in the foreground, opening and clos- 
ing the poem with its presence and 
absence. 

But the surprise of the book is 
“Moth-Hour,” a poem in neat qua- 
trains with expressively soft line end- 
ings, gentle, undulating rhythms and 
subtle patterns of sound. All these 
elements support the nostalgia of the 
speaker as he remembers how in- 
nocence gave way to experience when 
he made a boyish gesture toward 
separating himself from his parents: 
it was precisely their love that he 
had to resist if he. was ever to grow 
into a deeply loving selfhood: 


What voice at moth-hour did I hear 
-calling 

As I stood in the orchard while the 
white 

Petals of apple blossoms were fall- 
ing, 

Whiter than moth-wing in that 
twilight ? 


What voice did I hear as I stood by 
the stream, 

Bemused in the murmurous wisdom 
there uttered, 

While ripples at stone, in their 
steely gleam, 

Caught last light before it was 
shuttered? 


What voice did I hear as I wandered 
alone ' 

In a premature night of cedar, 
beech, oak, 

Each foot set soft, then still as 
stone 
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Standing to wait while the first owl 
spoke? 


The voice that I heard once at 
dewfall, I now 

Can hear by a simple trick. If I 
close 

My eyes, in that dusk I again 
know 

The feel of damp grass between 
bare toes, 


Can see the last zigzag, sky-skitter- 
ing, high, 

Of a bullbat, and even hear, far off, 
from 

Swamp-cover, the whip-o-will, and 
as I 

Once heard, hear the voice: It’s late! 
Come home. Oo 


THE THIRD 
‘RABBIT 


By THOMAS MALLON 


The reviewer is a professor of English 
at. Vassar college. 





Rabbit is Rich. By John Updike. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 467 pp. 





'WENTY years ago he ran out 

on his wife, Janice. 'Ten years 

later it was she who skipped, and 
he was living with ‘a black militant 
named Skeeter and a hippie waif 
named Jill. But now Harry “Rabbit” 
Angstrom has slowed down to a jog; 
he’s trying to lose his middle-aged 
belly. Having inherited the manage- 
ment of his father-in-law’s Toyota 
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dealership, he has become reconciled 
to the idea of living forever with Janice. 
It is 1979: they are taking Caribbean 


vacations with their friends and put- ` 


ting their money in gold coins and 
silver. Their son Nelson has grown 
up to be a sulky jerk; still, he has 
made Harry and Janice piandparenis; 
“Amazing, genes.” 

In this third Rabbit book, named 
the outstanding novel'of 1981 by the 
National Book Critics Circle and 
awarded the 1982 Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction, Updike rolls out a thicker car- 
pet of social detail than ever before. 
He uses the radio in Harry’s car the 
way Dos Passos used newspaper head- 
lines—the Pope is coming, the hostages 
are languishing. What saves Updike’s 
rendition of the minutiae of our times 


from pedantry is, first of all, our ' 


hunger for some social meat in the 
“postmodern” days of Kurt Vonnegut 
and John Barth, and secondly, the 
lyric wit with which it is served up: 
“The pffft of opening a can isn’t near 
as satisfying since they put that safety 
tab on to keep idiots from choking 
themselves.” Updike has in this book 
caught both the flotsam and the ethos 
of 1979 with even more exactitude than 
he bottled 1959 in Rabbit, Run and 
1969 in Rabbit Redux. 

This is a courageous sequel be- 
cause not very much happens in it: 
Updike maintains psychological. and 
economic verisimilitude by making 
Harry a “big bland good guy” now, a 
middle-class man whose contentment 
has been paid for by an “inner dwin- 
dling” of the spirit that 20 years ago 
sent him running after other women 
and his own notion of God’s face. 
Only occasionally now does his joy 
in Him flare: most of the time He 
remains shrunk “to the size of a raisin 
lost under the car seat... .” The 1970s, 


a decade without personality, turn out 
to be the perfect time for Harry to sink 
into ordinariness. 

Even so, Harry is ordinary only in 
the way James Joyce’s Leopold Bloom 
was. He remains full of quiet crackpot 
wonder at life’s small mysteries and 
joys, riding toy trains of thought 
through theology, scatology and 
science: “He could never understand 
why people can’t drink salt water, it 
can’t be any worse than mixing Coke 
and potato chips.” 

There is no novelist more tenderly 
in love with his characters than Up- 
dike. He never scorns their gaudy 
dreams, tacky possessions or little 
pretensions of thought and speech. 
When Harry and Janice fell into love- 
making in front of the television news 
of riots in Rabbit Redux, they were 
not made into Pynchonian puppets 
meant to show some “grotesque” or 
“psychotic” corruption of values; they 
weren’t the atrocious Americans that 
most American novelists loved to 
depict in those days. They were just 
flawed people, occasionally wicked but 
more often kind, trying to move 
through their lives. 

In this new novel, when some family 
sparring among the Angstroms sud- 
denly dissolves into shared laughter 
over a remembered television com- 
mercial, the author is similarly un- 
condescending, and the effect is 
wonderfully poignant—all the more so 
because it is so believable. For all his 
celebration of Nabokov’s puzzle novels 
in his New Yorker reviews, Updike has 
always taken his own readers’ breath 
away by showing small instants of how 
people really live. No one since Joyce 
himself has made such a gorgeous 
marriage of dailiness and poetry. 

Can one hope for anything else than 
that Updike will continue to track 


‘Rabbit’ 


Rabbit through the decades that lie 
ahead—bring they contentment or 
cancer, some last burst of godliness or 
just a slow falling off? If, 10 years 
from now, John Updike chooses to tell 
us what the 1980s brought Rabbit; he 
will then be four books into one of the 
most glorious literary enterprises of 


this generation. But there is no need to 


wait until then to say what is plain 
right now, 20-some years after his first 
novel, The Poorhouse Fair—that he is 
America’s greatest living novelist, the 
one most likely to be read a hundred 
years from now, if the literary histori- 
ans just get things right. Qo 


THE UNIVERSE 
OF MONEY 


By ROBERT LEKACHMAN 
The reviewer is a professor of economics 


at Lehman College, City University of 
New York. 





The Money Lenders: Bankers and a 
World in Turmoil. By Anthony Sampson. 


‘The Viking Press. 336 pp. 





HE ostensible subject of An- 

thony Sampson’s excellent exer- 

cise in higher journalism is the 
assortment of bankers—particularly 
money market titans like Chase, Citi- 
bank, West Germany’s Dresdner 
Bank and~ Deutsche Bank, and their 
few peers—whose mission has been 
gracefully to accept tens of billions of 
dollars in OPEC deposits and prompt- 
ly shuffle similar sums as loans to such 
heavy borrowers in the developing 
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world as Zaire, South Korea, Indo- 
nesia, Turkey, Peru and Brazil. Samp- 
son expresses appropriate admiration 
for the technical virtuosity deployed 
by the banking fraternity and its col- 
leagues at the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund in keep- 
ing afloat a global financial and trad- 
ing system severely challenged by 
OPEC’s 1973 rearrangement of the 
planet’s pecking order. 

Nobody can say how long this 
process of financial recycling will 
endure. Out of pique, obscure politi- 
cal calculation or sheer economic 
miscalculation, the Middle Eastern 
members of OPEC could decide to 


leave their oil in the ground and ' 


precipitate deep depression in the 
Western world. A major Third World 
debtor might default, despite adroit 
maneuvers by lenders to reschedule 
repayments -of interest and principal. 
Or a major lender just might refuse to 
throw good money after bad and thus 
precipitate a chain reaction of defaults 
in the Third World. 

As Sampson notes, there are dis- 
quieting resemblances between the 
1920s and the 1980s. In the earlier 
decade, global economic health de- 
pended upon an equally fragile series 
of financial transfers. Weimar Ger- 
many paid huge reparations to the 
European winners of World War I, 
sums that these countries in turn 
shipped to the United States in pay- 
ment of loans Americans made to 
finance British and French purchases of 
munitions, food and clothing. The Ger- 
mans of course floated loans in Wall 
Street to meet the reparations schedule. 
All parties were content just so long 
as trusting Americans snapped up new 
issues of German bonds, reparations 
were paid on the dot, and their recip- 
ients paid the interest and principal 
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on the money that, in Calvin Cool- 
idge’s words, they had hired. Fickle 
Americans toward the end of the 
1920s decided they could get rich more 
quickly from speculations in common 
stocks and Florida real estate. Once 
their appetite for new loans to foreign- 
ers slackened, the Germans defaulted, 
and soon afterward Europeans sus- 
pended payments to the United States. 
The ensuing recriminations, threats 
and competitive tariff barriers dis- 
rupted world commerce and precipita- 
ted the calamitous Great Depression 
of the 1930s. 

If history repeats at all, it is with un- 
expected variations. Contemporary 
politicians and bankers are far more 
sophisticated than their predecessors 
about the pitfalls inherent in lending 
and borrowing, and the context with- 
in which all parties operate is much 
altered. The Bretton Woods twins, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, are important new post- 
World War II actors that in a pinch 
just might bail out a Third World 
borrower on the edge of default. The 
danger from OPEC is much exagger- 
ated by writers of thrillers and others 
with commercial interests in calamity. 
After all, OPEC’s finance and oil 
ministers learned all about profit 
maximization at such temples of 
business administration as Harvard 
and MIT. They presumably also 
derive an interest in the economic 
health of the United States and the 
rest of the developed world. Where 
else can they invest each year’s oil 
tribute? And no government dares 
allow an important bank to shut its 
doors, lest the chain reaction imperil 
domestic and international financial 
stability. 

New Yorkers will remember that 
in 1975, no less a personage than 


Chancellor Helmut Schmidt warned 
President Ford that New York’s de- 
fault would shake European confi- 
dence in the American economy and 
endanger the prosperity of Western 
Europe. By coincidence or otherwise, 
Ford reluctantly bailed out the metro-. 
polis with loan guarantees. 

Who actually choreographs the in- 
tricate international financial ballet? 
The Saudis? Citibank’s Walter Wris- 
ton and his important colleagues? 
Tom Clausen, Robert McNamara’s 
successor at the head of the World 
Bank? Jacques de Larosiére, the 
French managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund? The 
larger Third World borrowers whose 
good or bad behavior alleviates or 
aggravates the lives of lenders and 
their governments? Political leaders 
who openly or discreetly encourage or 
discourage loans to one country. or 
another? All or none of the above? 

Sampson examines bankers because 
they possess or seem to possess power. 
It is the locus and uses of power that 
continue to fascinate him much as 
they did in his inquiries into the activ- 
ities of International Telephone and 
Telegraph in Harold Geneen’s heyday 
(The Sovereign State of ITT) and the 
global machinations of the oil giants 
(The Seven Sisters). 

Yet the power of money proves ex- 
ceptionally difficult to pin down. 
Common sense is a poor guide. People 
and institutions in control of money 
don’t necessarily derive commensurate 
quantities of power. Borrowers some- 
times are mightier than lenders. 

As governmental aid from rich 
countries to the Third World has de- 
creased, commercial banks and inter- 
national lending agencies have filled 
the gap. However, Sampson, a consul- 
tant to the Brandt Commission on 


- well-tailored, 


Money 


North-South relationships, has his 
doubts about. the benefits to develop- 
ing nations: far too frequently loans 
have: been flagrantly misused. 

The power of money is elusive. 
Where can the Saudis invest their 
money except in the affluent northern 
hemisphere? Bankers are just as 
trapped by their huge and unwise 
loans to poor communities as the 
latter are encumbered by debts they 
have no realistic expectation of pay- 
ing. Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan are no more likely to allow 
Barclays or Chase to fold than Gerald 
Ford was willing in the end to accept 
political responsibility for the collapse 
of New York and some of the banks 
that had acquired too many of its 
bonds and notes. 

The Money Lenders is a clear, well- 
written guide to the universe of money, 
It is not Sampson’s fault that, try as 
he does, he fails to make his bankers 
as entertaining as the baroque Harold 
Geneen and the oilmen who head the 
Seven Sisters. Sampson summarizes 
the gray group personality of his 
quarry with just a hint of exaspera- 
tion: “Bankers come in all shapes... 
yet they look more like each other 
than like other professionals in their 
own countries. They are nearly all 
well-organized, con- 
trolled: they go through hearty and 
extrovert motions, but without the 
riotous back-slapping or compulsive 
drinking of other salesmen’s conven- - 
tions. They seem specially conscious 
of time, as they look at their watches 
and their hour-by-hour diaries, always 
aware that time is money. There is 
always a sense of restraint .and 
tension.” o 
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WHERE DO WE 
GO FROM HERE? 


By WEBSTER SCHOTT 
The reviewer is a businessman and 


literary journalist who reviews regularly 
for The Washington Post. 





The Second Stage. By Betty Friedan. 
‘Summit Books. 344 pp. 





ETTY FRIEDAN’S Zhe Second 

Stage is the right book at the right 

time. She sees the problems facing 
women now. She has ideas about how 
to deal with them. And the thrust of 
her solutions pushes the women’s 
movement back toward the mainstream 
of American thought about where the 
good life takes place—in that small 
group of familiars called the family. 

Nearly two decades ago in The 
Feminine Mystique she said, “The prob- 
lem that has no name stirring in the 
minds of so many women today is not 
a matter of loss of femininity or too 
much education, or the demands of 
domesticity. It is far more important 

_ than anyone realizes. It is the key to... 
new and old problems which have been 
torturing women and their husbands 
and children, and puzzling their doc- 
tors and educators for years....We 
can no longer ignore that voice within 
women that says: ‘I want something 
more than my husband and my chil- 
dren and my home.’ ” 

It was 1963. In the decade and a 
half that followed, a confluence of 
forces beyond anyone’s imagination— 
oral contraceptives, an inflationary war 
in Vietnam, more inflation from OPEC 
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oil and Federal fiscal policies, and the 
informed will of the first post-World 
War II generation of college-educated 
women—gave American females some 
of what they wanted. 

They organized themselves to gain 
access to power outside the family. 
They learned how to change the be- 
havior of institutions. Because they had 
acquired control over childbearing, 
they could enter business, industry and 
government with plans to stay. They 
got some of what they wanted because 
standards of living would fall without 
wives and mothers at work. Moreover 
the American economy could not face 
foreign productivity unless women 
worked. 

Women flew from the kitchen, and 
today about 52 percent of all women 
between 19 and 59 years old are em- 
ployed. Friedan cites one study show- 
ing nearly 90 percent of all women over 
40 work; only 11 percent of all U.S. 
families consist of dad on the job and 
mom at home with the kids; 58 percent 
of all mothers of school children work. 
The change has affected American life 
all the way from the size of grocery 
stores to the frequency of church 
services. 

`- But Friedan senses “something off, 
out of focus, going wrong” as women 
try to live the fuller life of economic 
participation and equality that she and 
others in the women’s movement 
fought for. “I sense the exhilaration of 
‘superwomen’ [women who’ve broken 
through the executive suite and enjoy- 
ed the tokens of professional and po- 
litical equality] giving way to a tired- 
ness, a certain brittle disappointment, a 
disillusionment with ‘assertiveness 
training’ and the rewards of power.” 

Many of the gains of the 1960s and 
1970s are in jeopardy, and women 
themselves, says Friedan, have placed 


X 


the gains of the women’s movement at 


risk. “We must at least admit and be- 
gin openly to discuss feminist denial of 
the importance of family, of women’s 
own needs to give and get love and nur- 
ture, tender loving care,” she says. 
Friedan knows what’s wrong with 
the movement. She also knows what 
women want because she is a clinical 
psychologist by training, and she foun- 
ded and served as first president of the 


National Organization for Women. - 


Friedan says women want what we all 
want—everything, or as much of it as 
we can get. They want to work and to 
choose when to have children. They 
want to participate fully in all aspects 
of the world around them—business, 
politics, education, sport, social service 
—but they also want freedom to do 
that for which they are uniquely quali- 
fied. They want to be able to bear and 
rear children, and they want help from 
men and the institutions men have 
made. 

The basic question our society must 
answer, says Friedan, is this: “Must— 
can—women now meet a standard of 
perfection in the workplace set in the 
past by and for men who had wives to 
take care of all the details of living and 
—at the same time—meet a standard of 
performance at home and as mothers 
that was set in the past by women 
whose whole sense of worth, power and 
mastery had to come from being per- 
fect housewives and mothers?” 

Her answer has to be “no” because 
woman has a double set of needs: 
“Power, identity, status and social se- 
curity through her own work or action 
in society, which the reactionary ene- 
mies of feminism deny; and the need 
for love, identity, status, security and 
generation through marriage, children, 
home, the family, which those feminists 
still locked in their own extreme re- 
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action deny. Both sets of needs are 
essential to women, and to the evolving 
human condition.” 

Friedan is less clear about how both 
sets of needs can be met. But the 
women’s movement has entered “the 
second stage: the restructuring of in- 
stitutions on the basis of real equality 
for women and men, so we can live a 
new ‘yes’ to life and love, and choose to 
have children.” - 

The gains of the past must be pre- 
served and advanced—job equality, 
full sharing in family assets, control 
over childbearing. But now we must 
change how we work and live. Friedan 
says women and men need flexible 
working hours so one or the other can 
see the kids off to school or greet them 
when they come home. We need a 
national policy for maternity and pa- 
ternity leaves so women can bear 
children without loss of job or senior- 
ity, and men can truly become parents. 

She says women must press for new 
alternatives to child care, “using ser- 
vices and funds from a variety of 
sources (public and private, companies, 
unions, churches, city, state and Federal 
agencies, but always parent-controlled), 
demanding tax incentives and innova- 
tions for more flexibility in education. 

She tells us that “the second stage 
has to focus on a domestic revolution 
within the home and extending, in 
effect, the concept of home. We have to 
take new control of our home life, as 
well as work life.” Men and women 
must share roles at home. But they 
need new physical and special designs 
in housing and neighborhoods to take 
into account the changing, shifting 
needs of women and men, singly or in 
couples, with or without children. And 
Friedan calls for new kinds of buildings 
and communities in which kitchens, 
dining rooms, recreational areas are 
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shared while each family has private 
space. 

She has other good ideas, like child 
allowances, job rehabilitation for 
mothers and community family service 
centers. But what she doesn’t have— 
and probably can’t even devise at this 
time—is a strategy or even a tactic to 
convert the second stage into action. 

She knows what women are up 
against: “In all known political terms, 
the women’s movement as we knew 
it has come to a dead end; theproblems 
are insoluble.” 

But she has hope. It lies with men. 
She believes the women’s movement 
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has led men to ask new questions about 
their own lives—what work is for, what 
families mean, what love does. And she 
thinks a convergence of mutual interest 
may “provide a new power and energy 
for solutions that seem impossible to- 
day.” I suspect economics more than 
idealism will do it. 

There are things wrong with 
Friedan’s The Second Stage. Most of 
them are matters of style or taste. But 
one only notes the flaws to dismiss 
them. The Second Stage is intelligent, 
compassionate and pertinent. It’s an 
education. And it provides a course of 
action, especially for men. o 
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A: NOTE TO THE READER 


known as recombinant DNA emerged from the scientist’s laboratory into 

the public limelight. In that time genetic engineering research has advanced 
even more rapidly than. many scientists predicted. Today there is a particular 
interest in the commercial applications of this research, which could dramatically 
change agriculture, simplify pollution control and conceivably lead to cures for 
major diseases. However, genetic manipulation also has serious ethical and 
social implications. y 


LE has been less than a decade since the controversial gene-splicing technique 


In the special section of this issue Colin Norman, an editor at Science magazine 
and the author of The God That Limps: Science and Technology in the Eighties, 
examines both the promise and implications of biotechnology. The other two - | 
articles on the theme by Edward Tenner and Leon R. Kass discuss the ethical 
questions arising from the new cooperative partnerships between business and 
universities, and the legal and social issues involved in patenting by-products of 


gene-splicing. 
a r $ 


“The Ancient Harvest on the Nile” by Wendorf, Schild and Close, a research 
piece on recent excavations in Egypt’s Western Desert, delves into the late 
Paleolithic era in search of the origin of agriculture; in “Federalism in America” 
Daniel J. Elazar examines President Reagan’s “New Federalism” and finds that 
it is deeply rooted in American constitutional theory and tradition; Miles Orvell 
takes a retrospective look at Marshall McLuhan’s theories of the 1960s in the ` 
light of recent major change in the communications field in “Another Look at 
Marshall McLuhan”; the noted political columnist Joseph Alsop sums up 
President Lincoln as “most worthy of our country’s love,” in “The Proper 
Education for a Political Man”; and finally, we inject a literary flavor with 
“A Talk with Saul Bellow” by Michiko Kakutani. 
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‘The book reviews include: Oh What A Paradise it Seems by John Cheever; 
Philosophical Explanations by Robert Nozick and Building a Sustainable Society 
by Lester R. Brown. 
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The Outlook 


By COLIN NORMAN 
In examining both the promise and implications of ` 
biotechnology, the author finds that the commercial 
revolution in biotechnology “could be every bit as sweeping in 
its economic and social impacts as the recent revolution in 4 
computers and electronics,” Colin Norman is an editor at 
Science magazine and the author of The God That Limps: 
Science and Technology in the Eighties. 


pouring hundreds of millions of dollars into a variety of ventures aimed at 

getting practical benefits from new scientific breakthroughs in biology. 
They believe that these breakthroughs will eventually lead to improvements in 
agricultural productivity, novel ways to manufacture chemicals and drugs, and 
new routes to the development of renewable energy sources. Even if only some 
of these promises become reality, the commercial revolution in biology— 
commonly referred to as biotechnology—could be every. bit as sweeping in its 
economic and social impacts .as the recent revolution ` in computers and 
' electronics. 

So far, much of the biotechnology boom remains a matter of speculation, for 
the scientific advances on which it rests are only a few years old. But it is attract- 
ing such a huge amount of attention and such vast capital investments that the 
technology is moving at an astonishing pace. Some of the world’s largest cor- 
porations are investing heavily in the field, and a rash of small biotechnology 
companies has sprung up around many university campuses in the United States. 
Launched mostly with venture capital—funds from investment companies that 
generally specialize in financing fledgling, innovative enterprises—these small 
companies are often associated with university scientists who are attempting to 
turn their research findings into commercial products. In addition, the British 
and French governments have launched biotechnology companies with injec- 
tions of public funds. 

Biotechnology encompasses many things. In broad terms, it is the use of cells 
and organisms such as yeast and bacteria to produce a variety of products and to 
carry out a broad range of tasks. The idea is not exactly novel: people have been 
using yeast cultures for centuries to make leavened bread and to produce alcohol 
by fermenting vegetable matter. And in the past few decades, bacteria have been 
put to increasing use in such areas as sewage treatment and the manufacture of 
antibiotic drugs. But some key scientific advances in the early 1970s laid the basis 
for a major expansion of biotechnology. In essence, these advances permit scien- 
tists to manipulate cells and microorganisms in a precise manner, causing them 
to manufacture substances that they would not normally produce and enuancins 
their ability to perform important biological tasks. 


IÈ the past few years, individual investors and large corporations have been 
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Just as the history of computers and modern electronics can be traced back 
three decades to the invention of the transistor, the new era of biotechnology 
stems from the discovery in 1953 of the nature of DNA, the-immensely complex 
molecules that contain an organism’s genetic program. This discovery paved the 
way for. a series of advances in genetics and allied biological sciences that have 
resulted in a deeper understanding of the functioning of living things. In 1973, 
two decades after the structure of DNA was worked out, scientists at Stanford 
University and the University of California developed a powerful technique for 
manipulating this genetic material. The technique, which has been patented by 
the two universities, is the key to many of the potential applications of 
biotechnology. ; 

In essence, the technique, known as recombinant DNA, or gene splicing, 
enables scientists to transfer genes from one organism into another. It is an 
immensely useful research tool, for it permits researchers to produce large quan- 
tities of particular genes and to study them in new environments. But it also has 
profound implications, for it gives scientists the power to breach genetic barriers 
between species and to give living things new properties that they would not 
` naturally acquire. 

Among other things, this may permit human genes that govern the produc- 
tion in the body of compounds such as insulin, interferon and growth hormone 
to be incorporated into bacteria, which would then be induced to manufacture 
the compound. In effect, the genetically engineered bacteria would become tiny, 
living chemical factories. There are, however, delicate scientific problems 
involved in the procedure. As science writer Nicholas Wade explains, “Biologists 
are only now working out the nuts and bolts of a commercially viable process. 
The gene of interest, that for human interferon, say, has first to be fished out 
of a cell possessing some 100,000 other genes. Other sequences of DNA must 
be attached to it which signal the bacterium’s protein-making machinery to 
manufacture the gene’s product in commercially significant quantities.” 

Nevertheless, many of the problems have been worked out, and several com- 
panies are.already making small quantities of bacterially produced insulin, inter- 
feron and growth hormone. These compounds are likely to be big money spin- 
ners. Insulin is extremely difficult and expensive to produce by conventional 
means, and the bacterial route to its production offers a simpler and cheaper 
alternative. Interferon, a compound that attacks viruses and may have a role in 
cancer treatment, is predicted to have a potential market of about $3 thousand 
million by the mid-’80s. 

Lucrative though these applications of biotechnology may be, they represent 
only a tiny fraction of the potential fruits of this powerful new technique. Using 
gene splicing and other biological techniques developed in the past few years, 
, Tesearchers are working on novel approaches to the production of vaccines 
against diseases such as malaria and hepatitis. A vaccine produced by gene splic- 
ing has been made against hoof-and-mouth disease, one of the most destructive 
of cattle diseases. This vaccine began clinical trials in 1982. i 

These products of biotechnology have so far received most of the public 
attention, but new biological techniques are also beginning to bring about a 
quiet and potentially far-reaching revolution in many industrial processes. Leslie 
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Glick, president of Genex, a biotechnology company located near Washington, 
D.C., has pinpointed a range of organic chemicals worth more than $12 thousand - 
million in sales (at 1979 prices) which he believes are likely to be produced in the - 
near future by genetically engineered organisms. Various approaches.are under 
development. One is to produce industrial chemicals in much the same way that 
researchers are planning to produce interferon and insulin—by genetically modi- 
fying cells or organisms to produce a particular compound and then growing the 
organisms in large quantities in fermentation vats. 

Another approach is to use enzymes (biological catalysts that govern chemi- 
cal reactions in cells) to catalyze chemical processes. Enzymes have been used in 
this way for many years, but the technology has been limited to relatively simple 
batch processes in which the enzyme is discarded’ at the end of each batch of 
production. Recently, however, scientists have found a way to “stick” enzymes 
onto a substance so that they can be used in a continuous process in which 
solutions of raw materials are passed over the enzymes, which catalyze chemical 
reactions in the solutions. Many chemical processes now depend on metallic 
catalysts which operate at high temperatures and pressures; enzymes, in contrast, 
usually work at low temperatures and pressures. 

Biotechnology may also have an important part to play in the production of 
fuels from renewable resources. One fuel that is receiving considerable attention 
is ethanol, which can be used to power automobile engines either on its own or 
mixed with gasoline in the form of a product commonly called gasohol. Ethanol 
is currently produced by an age-old process in which. yeast is used to ferment 
sugar derived from plant materials, but the process is inherently inefficient. For 
one thing, the fermentation process stops when the concentration of ethanol 
reaches a level at which it becomes toxic to the yeast. One way around this would 
be to develop yeast strains that are more tolerant to ethanol. Another would be 
to develop strains that could exist at high temperatures, so that the ethanol could 
be distilled from the fermentation vat as soon as it is produced. Several bio- 
technology companies have already reported some success with each approach. 

It is in agriculture, however, that biotechnology will ultimately have its most 
important impact. Engineering crop plants to produce higher yields is as old as 
agriculture itself. Farmers have always chosen seeds from their best plants for 
planting in the next spring, a procedure that selects the desirable genetic strains. 
In the past few decades, these time-honored techniques:have been greatly extend- 
ed by the development of new plant-breeding methods that have resulted in the 
production of higher-yielding and disease-resistant varieties. For example, the 
crossbreeding of dwarf varieties of rice with high-yielding strains resulted in a 
short, productive plant that does not fall over when the grain matures. These 
new strains are the basis of the Green Revolution that has greatly raised rice 
yields in much of Asia in the past 15 years or so. 

These plant-breeding techniques are slow and cumbersome, however. It can 
take many years to crossbreed different varieties, grow them to maturity and test 
them for resistance to diseases. But in recent years, scientists have developed 
techniques that can greatly speed up the process of breeding new varieties and 
permit moré precise selection of promising strains. The basis of these new tech- 
niques is a method of growing many copies of entire plants from single cells or 
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‘even from protoplasts—plant cells whose walls have been chemically removed. 

Known as tissue culture, the new technology permits multiple copies, or 
clones, of a particularly productive plant to be grown without waiting for the 
plant to flower and reproduce sexually. Moreover, since the cells can be taken 
from the disease-free tips of shoots, the resulting clones will also be free from 
disease and they can be disseminated to other countries without the need for 
lengthy quarantine restrictions. First developed for orchids, tissue culture has 
now been perfected for a variety of plants ranging from redwood trees to 
potatoes. , 

Huge Bollinger, a plant scientist who cofounded a biotechnology company in 
Utah, has called tissue culture “the botanical equivalent of the laser, in that there 
are more potential applications than originally conceived.” In particular, he has 
pointed out, the technique can be used to grow thousands of copies of 
endangered species—it has already been applied to a species of cactus that almost 
became extinct in the United States—and it may offer a way to bring little-known 
plant species into rapid agricultural use. “In a fraction of the time required to 
implement traditional breeding programs,” Bollinger notes, “plant materials 
can be produced and dispersed to other farmers for planting or to other 
nations for more research and development.” 

Further down the road, scientists are hoping to use gene-splicing techniques 
to equip crop plants with the ability to manufacture their own nitrogen fertilizers 
instead of relying on the application of energy-intensive synthetic fertilizers. 
Leguminous plants such as peas and soybeans obtain nitrogen naturally from 
bacteria that live in nodules in their roots. These organisms “fix” nitrogen from 
the atmosphere as part of their normal metabolic processes, and the plant uses 
the nitrogen compounds manufactured by the bacteria for its own processes of 
growth. This does not occur in cereals and other important food crops, however, 
and thus a good deal of research is aimed at trying to adapt the process to those 
. species. 

One line of research seeks to isolate the genes responsible for fixing nitrogen 
in the root bacteria of leguminous plants and then transplant these genes into the 
cells of other plants. The result, it is hoped, would be a plant that could syn- 
thesize its own nitrogen compounds directly from the atmosphere. There are, 
however, some enormous scientific problems involved in this procedure. One 
difficulty, for example, is that there is as yet no good method for inserting such 
“foreign” genes into plants. And even if such a transfer could be accomplished, 
the result may not be too useful: crop plants genetically engineered to fix nitro- 
gen may have to divert so much of their metabolic energy into the task that there 
could be little left over to make the desired fruit or grains. The end product could 
thus be a plant that does not need expensive fertilizer, but which procuess a 
poor yield. 

Potentially more promising is research directed toward improving the nitro- 
gen-fixing ability of existing bacteria, a development that should lead to 
increased yields from leguminous plants. Eventually, it may also be possible to 
transfer the nitrogen-fixing genes from bacteria associated with legumes to other 
strains of bacteria known to exist in the roots of cereal crops—in theory, an 
easier task than transferring them into the cells of the plant itself. If successful, 
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such a development may make fixed nitrogen available to the plant without the 
plant itself having to use its own energy in the synthesis. 

Many of these applications of biotechnology lie on the distant horizon, but 
the new biological techniques have already had a major impact on basic research. 
Gene splicing and other powerful tools have helped scientists to gain a deeper 
understanding of the molecular workings of living things, but there is still much 
’ left to be uncovered. For example, researchers are only now beginning to under- 

stand the complex processes by which plants convert solar energy in the form of 

sunlight to tissue, and there is as yet-only a hazy knowledge of what causes 

genes to switch on and off as they direct a cell’s protein-making machinery. As 
` these and other biological processes become better understood, new applications 

of biotechnology will emerge. ` 

Many of these applications remain n highly spenalative: but they will not be 

unmixed blessings even if they do become reality. For one thing, there may be 
` environmental hazards associated with genetically engineered bacteria and other 
organisms. The possibility that modified microbes.could have unpredictable and 
possibly hazardous properties led a group of prominent scientists in the United - 
States to call for a moratorium on some types of gene splicing experiments in the 
early 1970s. Experience over the past few years has diminished such fears, how- 
ever, and some of the safety precautions that researchers were obliged to follow 
have been relaxed. But the fears have not been dismissed entirely. And for an- 
other thing, although gene splicing is now restricted to microorganisms because 
the techniques are not yet developed to modify the genetic makeup of higher 
organisms, ultimately it may be possible to manipulate human genes directly. 
Such a step could have important benefits in the treatment of genetic diseases, 
but it would also have awesome ethical implications. 

The rapid commercialization of this technology is also creating stresses and 
strains in some university laboratories, for research that would normally be 
conducted in the open is now shrouded in secrecy in case it may be patentable. 
This change in the usual processes of free inquiry is also hampering the exchange 
of reagents and cell lines between laboratories. Moreover, since many of the 
small companies that have been started.in recent years are based on research 
findings obtained with public funds, there are complex ethical problems involved 
in the use of taxpayers’ money to support private commercial gain. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that recent advances in biological technology are 
laying the basis for far-reaching changes across a broad range of industries. 
Over the next few decades, biology is likely to assume as important a role as 
physics in the world’s industrial development. ' Qo 





Research, Industry and the 
University 


By EDWARD TENNER 


As practical applications of gene splicing are developed, an 
increasing number of universities and business enterprises are 
entering into cooperative arrangements to. turn research 
findings into commercial products. Edward Tenner, science 
editor of the Princeton University Press and contributor to 
Harvard Magazine and The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
discusses these new partnerships and the many ethical 
questions they raise about the future of university research. 


which-its full potential can already be imagined while its limitations are 

still unknown. So it was with the railroad, with electric power and with the 
atitomobile. So it is now with genetic engineering, whose benefits range from 
drug manufacture to plant breeding and from organic synthesis to pollution 
control. 

It is not hard to see why businesses relying on costly and perhaps unsafe 
processes are so attracted to the possibility of creating new life forms, and why 
the anticipated results are already estimated in the thousands of millions of 
dollars by the year 2000. Universities also share much of the excitement, but 
from a different viewpoint. They have been the toolmakers and the trainers of 
many of these new industrial geneticists. They recognize that their cooperation is 
indispensable to the companies concerned. 

A number of universities have recently signed new kinds of agreements with 
genetic-engineering and other high-technology companies. But these new ven- 
tures have raised serious questions regarding the consequences of collaboration 
between corporations and universities. Some view these arrangements as delicate 
_ but indispensable partnerships for maintaining academic excellence and indus- 

trial vitality. Others see them as threats to oer progress and educational 
integrity. 
In general, under such an agreement a university gives a single corporation 
_ privileged access to a single laboratory or institute, usually in the form of patent 
rights or prepublication review of discoveries, in return for funding it over a long 
term. The agreements are highly complex, fitted with elaborate review pro- 
cedures and safeguards. Their critics usually argue that such agreements could 
compromise academic ideals. The niyerety officials on sign them insist the 
procedures will work. 
Since Harvard signed the first of the new agreements with Monsanto for 
cancer research in 1975, MIT has joined with Exxon in combustion studies, 
Washington University of St. Louis with Mallinckrodt in immunology, Harvard 
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again with Du Pont in genetic engineering, MIT with the financier Edwin 
Whitehead in’ molecular biology, Boston’s Massachusetts General Hospital (a 
Harvard affiliate) with Hoechst in the same field, and Yale with Celanese Corpo- 
ration in chemistry. In late 1980, Harvard nearly established its own genetic 
engineering corporation to develop an undisclosed idea of one of its molecular 
biologists. It would have been the first time any university had gone into business 
with one of its professors. However, public and faculty opposition precluded that 
proposed agreement. 

The financial wisdom of these plans for either university or corporation is 
irrelevant to the ethical problems that cosponsored research raises, But we have 
to understand the issues involved and why some univetsity administrators and 
professors are reluctant to encourage corporate support which they see as a last 
resort. The laboratories of a number of American universities contain aging and 
sometimes obsolescent equipment. The cost of new instruments and techniques 
is rising faster than inflation and certainly faster than government funding. It is 
harder to recruit the best undergraduates for further study and the best new 
Ph.D.s for academic science. Government regulations have become more com- 
plex, intrusive and time-consuming. Corporations, for their part, are more 
conscious of the need for research but often unable to manage it themselves. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in genetic engineering and the chemical, 
pharmaceutical and agribusiness interests who look to it for new products and 
techniques. 

Some of the disturbing features of the new joint ventures emerge more clearly 
when we consider older academic-business relationships. American universities 
have always owned for-profit, nonacademic, off-campus enterprises like stocks, 
bonds and real estate. Looked at strictly in this way, a recombinant-DNA labo- 
ratory is almost indistinguishable from, say, the macaroni factory that New 
York University once owned. Using venture capital funds, universities can invest 
in new technologies without the complications arising from dealing with their 
own faculty, as Harvard had planned. 

American universities have also managed nonprofit, semi-academic, on- 
campus activities, including huge government-funded institutions like Prince- 
ton’s Plasma Physics Laboratory, great teaching hospitals like those of Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell and Johns Hopkins, and university presses with budgets 
well into the millions. These enterprises sometimes make and sometimes lose 
money but can seldom be a large source of income for their institutions, most of 
which have preferred to retain tax-free status for them rather than solicit outside 
business aggressively. Here ethical issues arise not out of the status of the re- 
search units but from the nature of the activities. 

Professional consulting and entrepreneurship bring us one step closer to the 
new industry-linked laboratories. As faculty salaries drop behind some other 
professional compensation, the possibility of receiving consulting income be- 
comes more important in recruiting and retaining teachers in many fields. James 
B. Conant, who was president of Harvard for two decades, is said to have insist- 
ed that any Harvard professor worth his salt could double his salary without 
interfering with his academic duties. In 1982, according to the Harvard patent 
and licensing office, between 40 and 50 professors were involved in consulting or 
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profit-sharing arrangements with bioengineering firms—a dramatic increase in 
just one year. 

Enter a new set of ethical problems. Is there not a conflict between corporate 
proprietary secrecy and the scientific mandate for free publication and discus- 
sion? Isn’t the purpose of a university the free pursuit of knowledge regardless of 
immediate applications? It is hard to evaluate these charges because well before 
the rise of genetic engineering, competition was already severe and candor less 
than perfect. The Nobelist James Watson told science writer Horace Freeland 
Judson that competition is “the dominant motive in science.” In addition, many 
scientists find applied problems, including industrial problems, genuinely chal- 
lenging. This work has sometimes led to fundamental discoveries. In short, the 
problems of conventional consulting seem to be those of degree rather than of 
kind: the time and priority this work is given. 

The last traditional form of academic-business relationship, patent licensing, 
involves universities far more than professors. American institutions with mar- 
ketable products, especially in the biomedical field, prefer to let others market 
them, unlike for example the Institut Pasteur or the former Lister Institute. 
Indiana University profits from the toothpaste additive stannous fluoride and 
the University of Florida from a popular soft drink formula. The biggest winner 
may be the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation (WARF), which was found- 
ed in the late 1920s to license Harry Steenbock’s vitamin D process and which 
later gave its acronym to a rat poison. Wisconsin’s continuing excellence in bio- 
chemical research is said to owe a lot to WARF support. In addition, Stanford’s 
Office of Technology Licensing hopes to sign up 100 or more firms as licensees 
for its basic gene-splicing and cloning methods invented by Stanley N. Cohen 
and Herbert W. Boyer. 

University patent administration is now taken for granted, but it too has 
ethical problems that contribute to those of the new cosponsored laboratories. 
Many or most university patents are developed with public funds, yet they are 
almost never open to public use free of charge. Nor do individual academic 
scientists necessarily share in the income from patents as their humanist col- 
leagues benefit from book royalties. Is patent income a form of financing for 
socially beneficial work or a monopolistic approach to learning? Like consult- 
ing, its problems seem to be those of degree rather than of kind. 

The new laboratories in genetic engineering and other fields, and their atten- 

dant ethical problems, derive from the earlier arrangements we have reviewed. 
The new institutes themselves are nonprofit and, with one or two exceptions, 
parts of their universities. The faculty has special ties with donor. corporations 
in most cases, like those of consultants. And the marketable products of the 
laboratories are offered to the sponsoring corporations as patents. We have seen 
that while the older forms of academic-business relationship have had their 
problems, none has been attacked as violently as these new arrangements. Why 
. the fuss? 
I think the problems occur in three areas. In ascending order of importance 
_ these are: the universities’ relations with their benefactors; the management of 
their teaching and research; and their symbolic role. , 

The first is more-a matter of prudence and legality than of ethics. America’s 
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early corporate leaders were not college men and generally did not even want to 
hire college graduates. Yet they often aided and even founded universities. Some 
had no idea of academic freedom and treated professors as their own employees. 
But they nearly always drew a line between their enterprises and their philan- 
thropy. A university was no more for personal gain than a church. 

Today’s corporate givers are less lavish than their predecessors and less 
intrusive. They have sought benefits for their industries, but these benefits until 
recently have been diffuse: increased numbers of trained graduates and a larger 
pool of knowledge that also benefited their competitors. 

Cosponsored research of the new type brings bigger sums and longer-term 
commitments in return for a more exclusive payoff. Here the risk is that if a 
sponsoring company really does strike it rich, competitors will take both the 
company and the university to court, charging misuse of the university’s tax 
exemption. ` 

But more damaging effects probably will be seen in the actual life of the 
university. Even where collaborative laboratories have not yet been established, 
university administrators have been noticing more reticence about sharing re- 
search information. 

Collaborative research gives corporations an even larger role in selecting 
research goals than in conventional arrangements, and especially in the bio- 
medical field there is reason to believe that pharmaceutical and genetic-engineer- 
ing companies are more interested in marketable products than in fundamental 
understanding. Critics of the new arrangements suggest that areas like environ- 
mental effects on health, which may reveal industrial pollutants as causes of cancer 
and other diseases, may be neglected if research funding shifts from a govern- 
ment to a corporate base. A similar conflict may exist in agricultural research 
between the development of productive hybrids and the study and preservation 
of genetic variety in plants. f 

University presidents and many biomedical scientists acknowledge risks like 
these but defend the new laboratories with two major points. First, genetic 
engineering promises such vast medical and economic benefits that working with 
the industrial sector to deliver them is fulfilling rather than compromising the 
university’s mission. “With hard work and a bit of luck,” wrote Derek Bok of 
Harvard in a recent presidential report, “a university might conceivably contri- 
bute to the nation’s prosperity in ways that could increase its own resources... 
to make still further contributions. . .in an endless synergistic process.” Second, 
both academic tenure and the self-interest of corporate sponsors make it un- 
likely that corporations can or will try to restrict inquiry. “Indeed,” Bok points 
out, “many scientists prefer industrial funding today precisely because corpora- 
tions frequently offer their support with less control and far less red tape than 
most investigators have experienced under federal grants.” 

Advocates of collaborative research also point out that the government and 
private foundations will always be there to sponsor important work of little 
commercial interest. To some extent they are right, but they forget that one of 
_ the very reasons for the new arrangements has been unavailability of adequate 
government funding. My own prediction is that neither the most nor the least 
“commercial” research will be affected greatly, but that many researchers in the 
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middle will tilt toward the industrially applicable side of their interests. 

What will this do to the makeup of universities? When Harvard was consider- 
ing the establishment of its own genetic engineering firm, the biologist Richard 
Lewontin asked: “What about the rest of us who are so foolish as to study un- 
profitable things like poetry, Sanskrit philology, evolutionary biology and the 
history of the chansons?” While Harvard and a few other institutions are rich 
enough to support these fields comfortably, there is areal risk at some places of 
a split between the affluent laboratories and departments on one side, and under- 
funded humanists and theoretical scientists on the other. Already institutions as 
great as MIT are considered to be imbalanced, even within the sciences, because 
of their industrial ties. And the fact remains that some autonomy has been 
surrendered to outside institutions. 

The most serious question of all may be symbolic. When I was studying 
Harvard’s planned venture in genetic engineering, I was struck by the misgivings 
of people in journalism and academic life, most of whom did not seem hostile 
to the business world as such or to the idea of corporate philanthropy. In a letter 
to the editor of The New York Times; a classicist asked whether Harvard should 
be “permitted to capitalize its DNA corporation, if not with the equipment, then 
with the expertise that its faculty have acquired through the use of federal 
grants.” The Nobel laureate. Walter Gilbert, a Harvard professor of molecular 
biology and president of Biogen S.A., was quoted in the student newspaper as 
saying that the universities “should keep a great distance between research and 
technological development.” ° 

The point that these and others were making was, I think, that universities 
have privileges based on renunciation. Professors accept salaries below what they 
could earn in corporate life, in return for the ability to study those questions that 
they and not their superiors think fundamental. Their institutions receive direct 
and indirect tax support, as well as modification of and exemption from many 
regulations affecting private business. 

These special advantages flowed froma conception in the United States of 
the university as a body above the immediate interests of the economy, yet ulti- 
mately benefiting humanity—an almost ecclesiastical model. Circumstances, 
however, have changed in recent years and today the question is not whether but 
how universities can establish new relationships with corporations and govern- 
ments in fields like genetic engineering while preserving their integrity and credi- 
bility. Those that have struck the new bargains claim that they have done just 
that, yet the debate continues on whether they have lost significant aspects of 
their independence. Oo 





The Right to Patent. 


By LEON. R. KASS 


The growth of genetic engineering has been encouraged by a 
recent U.S. Supreme Court ruling that living organisms 
created in the laboratory can be patented. In this article, 
Leon Kass, a professor at the University of Chicago and 
author of numerous essays in the field of bioethics, discusses 
` how the Court’s decision has also brought into focus some 
vital questions concerning the balance between scientific 
advances and the public interest. i 
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VERY once in a while, we come upon an event of seemingly minor import 
E which, on reflection, turns out to betoken deep and problematic truths 
about our culture. The “Patenting.of Life” decision is such a significant 

event. 

On June 16, 1980, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that a living 
microorganism was patentable matter, under the provision of patent laws enact- 
ed by Congress in 1952. In 1972, Ananda Chakrabarty, a microbiologist at the 
University of Illinois, had filed patent application, assigned to the General 
Electric Company, asserting multiple claims related to a novel bacterial strain 
that he had obtained with the aid of techniques of genetic engineering, a strain 
capable of degrading many components of crude oil and thus potentially useful 
in the biological control of oil spills. In addition to readily granted process 
claims for the method of producing the bacterium, and claims relating to the 
mode of carrying such bacteria to water-borne oil spills, Chakrabarty claimed 
patent rights to the bacteria themselves, This last claim, at first rejected by the 
patent examiner and then by the Patent Office Board of Appeals, was finally 
granted on appeal by the -United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 
1979, in the decision affirmed by a narrow five-four vote of the Supreme Court a 
year later. ` 

The case attracted considerable attention, but the Court’s decision fell short 
of the momentous ruling some had anticipated. The opinion and the dissent were 
largely technical. Thus, readers of the opinion who looked for large philosophi- 
cal dicta about man’s art and living nature or about genetic engineering came 
away disappointed. Yet the decision was not inconsequential. Indeed, it has 

‘ already contributed to numerous recent practices. Patent claims are now pending 

for other living microorganisms, as well as for animal cell lines propagated in 
tissue culture, allegedly valuable for uses ranging from a cheaper means of 
making penicillin to novel treatments for specific cancers. 

Genetic-engineering firms are springing up all around. Academic molecular 
biologists are being courted by industry with astounding financial incentives. 


Abridged and reprinted from Commentary, December 1981, by permission. All rights reserved. 
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Major grants for genetic-engineering research to universities have been given by 
industries in exchange for patent rights to any resulting useful and profitable 
discoveries. Many industries‘are tooling up in anticipation of the flood of new 
organisms and cell lines to be brought into being with the aid of human ingenuity, 
spurred on by our ingenious stroke to encourage genius, the patent laws. True, 
the art of genetic engineering was born and would grow without the Chakrabarty 
decision. But there is no question that it will now grow much faster. 

But the Chakrabarty decision is useful in yet another, perhaps more funda- 
mental, respect. It is useful for thought, for reflection on the relation between 
modern science and politics, and between science and the American polity in 
particular, especially as that relation is embodied in and exemplified by the 
patent laws. Indeed, the Chakrabarty case provides a wonderful mirror in which 
we can see fundamental features of the American polity, and therewith of 
modernity itself, and discern some of its deeper tensions: the relation of private 
interests or rights and the common good; the purposes of science and thought 
and their relation to practice and to the public interest; and, finally, the prevail- 
ing view of man’s place in and attitude toward the natural world. 

The founders of the American republic, though influenced by optimistic 
enlightenment thought, were hardly utopians; they pursued a middle course. 
They knew human nature well enough not to underestimate the crucial impor- 
tance of good laws, education and also religion for the preservation of decency 
and public-spiritedness. But they also appreciated fully the promise of science. 
The American republic is, to my knowledge, the first regime explicitly to embrace 
scientific and technical progress and officially to claim its importance for the 
public good. The U.S. Constitution speaks up about scientific progress: 


The Congress shall have Power....To promote the Progress of Science 
and useful Arts, by securing for limited Times to Authors and Inventors 
the exclusive Rights to their respective Writings and Discoveries. 


How best to promote the arts and sciences? How to induce talented men to 
behave for the common good? The Constitution once again makes a clear and 
measured choice: private enterprise, governed and protected by law. 

This reliance on self-interest and the motive of gain might be attributable to ` 
the founders’ hard-headed appraisal of the selfish tendencies of most human 
beings. But a careful look at the constitutional text indicates that the patent pro- 
vision is a matter not only of calculation but also of justice. Congress is empow- 
ered to make safe and protect a right of authors and inventors to the fruits of 
their genius and energy, a right which, by implication, antedates the Constitution. 

Patent laws serve the public interest at the same time as they protect private 
rights. The community gains publication, likely development of inventions, a 
share in the resulting prosperity, and, should it desire it, some legislative hand 
on the throttle of progress. The patent laws of 1790, enacted by the first Congress, 
thus established what can rightly be called an ethical-social contract of science 
in the public interest. In order to secure their rights, authors and inventors had to 
disclose, that is, open to the public their findings: no protection without publica- 
tion. Moreover, the exclusive right was obtained for only a limited period, to 
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encourage prompt development and production of new inventions; thus, society 
might reap the benefits of innovation more quickly than if the right were of 
unlimited duration. All in all, the copyright provision and the patent law are 
most ingenious, public-spirited and just inventions. 

We are showered on all sides by countless benefits of this farsighted invention 
of the American mind, which harnessed science and artful intelligence to the 
carriage of state and which kept it moving by means of the carrot of self- 
interest. It would seem hypocritical and, what is worse, ungrateful to question 
this arrangement, all the more so in the light of the marvelous contributions to 
our health and prosperity that we can now obviously expect from the industrial 
exploitation of learning how to get microorganisms to do our manufacturing. 

And yet, honesty compels us to point out certain peculiarities of this arrange- 
ment, peculiarities that might eventually give rise to serious difficulties, not only 
for the union of science and the American polity, but also for each of the partners 
taken separately. First, it should be observed that the contract formed by the 
patent law brings together, in stressful if fertile union, certain contradictory, or 
at least inhospitable, partners and principles: self-interest and common good; 
monopoly and liberty; the ownership of ideas and the shareability or publicity 
of speéch and thought. f 

Second, there is the built-in tension between progress and stability. Indeed, 
the very idea of a patent law is something of an oxymoron: it is a hybrid of two 
opposing principles, change and order, that live always in tension with each 
other. The constitutional patent provision maintains a balance by subordinating 
progress to the unchanging, substantive goals of justice and liberty. But in prac- 
tice, the patent law threatens to tip the scale in favor of runaway change. 
Increasingly encouraged, the horses of technological progress break into full 
gallop, seemingly out of anyone’s control, and the community is left with the 
difficult task of adjusting after the fact to the paths traveled and the changes 
wrought. 

Finally, there are potential strains in the American polity’s contract with 
science, insofar as the polity accepts without reservations the methods, principles 
and purposes of modern natural science. For example, the practice of experi- 
mentation, when extended to human subjects, often places science on a collision 
course with the rights of individuals. 

The recent Supreme Court decision in the Chakrabarty case points up all 
these difficulties, notwithstanding the narrow question it decided and the limited 
character of its holding. Various commentators have raised broader questions 
about the meaning of the Chakrabarty decision and its consequences: questions 
about the desirability of genetic engineering, about the dangers of the further 
commercialization of science and about the propriety of owning an entire living. 
species. 

Does the protection of private rights and interests in new discoveries and 
inventions always serve the public good? Is the awarding of patents always in 
the public interest. The answer to these questions necessarily turns on the nature 
of the particular discovery and invention. More generally, it turfis on the ques- 
tion: is progress or technical innovation always in the public interest? If the 
innovations are simply or largely beneficial, their encouragement through award 
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of patents would still reflect harmony between private interest and common 
good. But what about dangerous discoveries and inventions? Does the com- 
munity serve its best interests whén it stimulates their development through 
patent grants? Might not even the publication of the existence of the dangerous 
invention prove harmful to the public interest? What is the American polity’s 
remedy for this problem of dangerous innovation? 

Genetic engineering is regarded by many as just such a dangerous technol- 
ogy, and one posing no ordinary dangers. For in human genetic engineering 
the previous beneficiary of the power to alter nature becomes himself subject to 
that power and those alterations. The power to engineer the engineer sharply ~ 
raises questions about the meaning and limit of progress. 

It was, I am sure, concerns about the dangers of genetic engineering, es- 
pecially human genetic engineering, that gave the Chakrabarty case such wide 
interest. In argument before the Supreme Court, grave risks allegedly associated 
with genetic manipulation were cited as a reason why patent should be denied. 
The majority opinion states: 


We are told that genetic research and related technological developments 
may spread pollution and disease, that it may result in a loss of genetic 
diversity, and that its practice may tend to depreciate the value of human 
life. 


These opinions were advanced and are held by reputable scientists, among 
others, whose concerns range from fears about new biohazards to doubts about 
‘our possessing the wisdom requisite to redesign human genes or to interfere 
designedly in the course of evolution. There is, to be sure, much disagreement 
about the degree to which these fears and doubts are warranted, but there is no 
doubt that the matters at stake are serious. 

The patent laws assume that innovations proposed by inventors are, because 
innovative and useful to soine, simply good for the community at large. Instituted 
well before many people recognized the communal price everyone pays for 
certain kinds of technological change, they reflect a once little-questioned faith ` 
in progress, . 

Moreover, in the statutory criterion of utility, the Patent Office has been 
given the power, indeed the duty, to judge the social merits of a given invention 
in deciding whether to encourage its development. According to the patent laws, 
only useful inventions may be patented, and rightly so, if some usefulness to the 
public good is society’s share of the patenting contract. Though it is generally 
sound to believe that fueling private incentives serves the public good, thus 
allowing the market to decide “usefulness,” this is notoriously not always the 
case (especially if by “public good” we mean more than economic growth). . 

Commenting on the question of social harm from inventions capable of 
affecting public morals, health and order, in 1969 a federal court endorsed a 
turn-of-the-century U.S. Circuit Court opinion: an invention is “useful within 
the meaning of the law, if it is used (or is designed and adapted to be used) to 
accomplish a good result, though in fact it is oftener used (or is as well or even 
better adapted to be used) to accomplish a bad one.” 
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During the 1960s this doctrine—that likely abuse does not negate use— 
caused some embarrassment to the Patent Office, indeed, as a consequence of 
its function as publicist. A patent had been earlier awarded for LSD, shortly 
before its hallucinogenic properties were known. When the drug found its way 
into street use, the Patent Office helped a whole generation learn how to manu- 
facture it, being obliged to divulge the details of its chemical synthesis to anyone 
who requested them. 

Perhaps the future might bring us a more sari and refined doctrine of 
utility, one which would be willing to make balancing judgments in protecting 
the public’s side of the contract. But, at least for now, it seems that any licit and 
nonlethal “use” suffices for the statutory test of “utility,” all likely abuses not- 
‘withstanding. Under these circumsiances, our second thoughts confirm our first: 
the Supreme Court in the Chakrabarty case was right in not allowing concerns 
about the possible dangers of genetic engineéring to influence its decision. 

If patent decisions do not and cannot consider these broad questions of use, 
if restriction of patents is an inappropriate mechanism for setting the pace in the 
realm of potentially dangerous technologies, the contract between science and 
society needs additional clauses. To be sure, many already exist—e.g., regulations 
of the Food and Drug Administration, guidelines for the use of human subjects 
in research, etc, Yet most of these regulations deal only with questions of health 
and safety. We have few means of assessing and regulating with regard to the 
massive consequences of new technologies to our mores, institutions and ways of 
life. With the vast powers now being accumulated that would bring the mastery 
of nature to bear on human nature itself, some have begun to wonder whether 
the simply permissive contract between innovators and society needs to be 
renegotiated. 

Such a response seems to me excessive. We have, and will continue to have, a 
commitment to scientific and technological progress. We have reason to expect 
that the social and political results of such progress will continue to be largely 
_ beneficial, and that the union of science and politics cemented by the patent laws 
will continue to serve us well. It would be foolish to dismantle our instruments of 
progress just because they require some additional devices and mechanisms. It 
would be foolish to shackle our accelerator just because it does not function as a 
brake. The difficult question—one which we have only begun to face—is what 
kinds of political arrangements and institutions are best suited to reviewing the 
direction and pace of certain “dangerous” developments and to applying the 
_ brakes, if necessary. : 

One thing seems clear: the responsibility lies with the legislature. Courts may 
raise questions about the need for brakes, but it must be Congress that applies 
them. How to do so is, of course, the difficult question. The task of inventing 
suitable braking mechanisms will require even more ingenuity than the inven- 
tion of the patent laws, but it is clear that we need to think carefully and thor- 
oughly about the relation between science and the American polity and about 
the implications of our new forays into genetic engineering. Indeed, especially 
now, when the goal and direction of the scientific project for the mastery of 
nature seem less clear than ever, and when, despite this confusion about the end, 
the means are being amassed to affect directly and deliberately all forms of life 
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on the planet, we stand in urgent need for the far-seeking and high-minded reflec- 
tion about science, ethics and society which the patent laws, industry and even 
such fine institutions as the National Institutes of Health cannot encourage or - 
foster. 

But theory is urgent not only because basic research pays dividends in appli- 
cations, nor even because we need theory to think about whither we are tending. 
Theory is urgent also because it is in itself elevating and liberating. Thoughtful- 
ness, speculation, genuine inquiry beyond mere problem-solving, philosophical 
reflection on our condition and our place in the world, in short, liberal learning 
and liberal education, are necessary for a truly free people. Liberty, secured by 
the progress of science and useful arts, would be little blessed if our minds’ be- 
come enslaved in and to the process of serving our bodies. 

What has the Chakrabarty decision accomplished? A rather modest gain for 
Chakrabarty, a rather sizable boost for the burgeoning hybridoma and genetic- 
technology industry, but—by means of negative example—a most important 
lesson: how close we have come in our thinking to overstepping the sensible 
limits of the project for mastery and possession of nature. This project makes 
sense only if we fully understand and accept the limited meanings of “mastery” 
and “possession” and only if we appreciate the nature of living nature and our 
place within it. ` : 

In the Chakrabarty case, our inventor had nature’s active assistance; for it is 
not strictly true, as the Court claims, that “his discovery is not nature’s handi- 
work, but his own.” Chakrabarty did not himself create the new bacterium. 
Rather, he played the matchmaker for a shotgun wedding and the selector of its 
progeny, while the living organisms did the work. He mixed together plasmids 
(carrying genes for metabolizing hydrocarbons) produced by and isolated from 
certain oil-degrading bacterial species and incubated them with the hardier 
Pseudomonas species, which bacteria all by themselves incorporated the plas- 
mids. By selecting conditions that would support growth only of the plasmid- 
containing Pseudomonas hybrid, Chakrabarty obtained “his” novel strain. 
Though the process was—in many senses—“‘creative” and “his own,” the novel 
organism was not his creature. 

Even in true compositions of matter, that is, when chemicals are placed tó- 
gether to produce a new mixture or compound, nature is commanded only as she 
is obeyed. The potentialities of given matter may be exploited, but they cannot 
be artfully created. The laws of nature permit prediction and control of pheno- 
mena, but they too are not of our making and cannot be transgressed. 

The Court acknowledges that “Einstein could not patent his celebrated law 
that Emc* nor could Newton have patented the law of gravity....Such dis- 
coveries are manifestations of. . .nature, free to all men and reserved exclusively 
to none.” The greatest thinkers have understood that truths are neither private 
nor property, that they come unbidden to mind, mysteriously, and that insight is 
neither at one’s disposal nor of one’s own making. Homer, the greatest of the 
makers, assigns credit to the Muse. Finally, the claim of “intellectual property” 
is unfounded, even for “inventions.” [m] 
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An Ancient Harvest on the Nile 


By FRED WENDORF, ROMUALD SCHILD, 
and ANGELA E. CLOSE 


, Not exactly fish and chips—but it’s true that the prehistoric 
man (late Paleolithic) had a taste of loaves and fishes in 
some form or the other. Farmers planted crops (wheat and 
barley) in Wadi Kubbaniya some 8,500 years before 
agriculture was supposed to have begun, so find Wendorf, 
Schild and Close while engaged in extensive anthropological 
research in Egypt’s Western Desert. Fred Wendorf is an 
anthropologist and Henderson-Morrison Professor of 
Prehistory at Southern Methodist University in Dallas. 
Angela Close is a research associate at the same university. 
Romuald Schild is associate director of the Institute for the 
History of Material Culture, Polish Academy of Sciences. 
Two of the authors’ research works, The AFIAN: A Study 
of Stylistic Variation in a Nilotic Industry and Loaves 
and Fishes: The Prehistory of Wadi Kubbaniya, 
were printed in India. 


HE most profound revolution in human history, anthropologists have 
long felt, was the switch from hunting and gathering to farming. It was 
only after this transition thousands of years ago that wandering hunter- 
gatherers could settle down into villages and begin to develop true civilization. 

Until recently most anthropologists thought they had a good idea of when 
and how this transition happened. But new discoveries by our research team— 
representing Southern Methodist University, the Geological Survey of Egypt, 
and the Polish Academy of Sciences—digging in the arid sands of Egypt’s Nile 
Valley, now appear to challenge many major assumptions about the origin of 
agriculture. 

People used to think farming began about 10,000 years ago, just after the 
last ice age, somewhere in southwestern Asia—probably in the region where 
wild strains of wheat and barley grow today. People used to think it happened. 
because human population in the region outstripped the supply of foods 
gathered from the wild, forcing deliberate cultivation of wild food plants. People 
used to think that once the abundance of agriculture was available, populations 
grew even larger, forcing still greater reliance on more intensive farming, Bur- 
geoning populations, it was held, led to the creation of villages, increasingly 
complex governments, and all the resulting accoutrements of civilization. 

Our excavations at Wadi Kubbaniya, a desolate region in Egypt’s Western 
Desert, throw all this into doubt. We have found that, between 17,000 and 
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18,500 years ago—while ice still covered much of Europe—African peoples 
were already raising crops of wheat, barley, lentils, chick-peas, capers, and . 
dates. They were doing it in the floodplains of the Nile, much as people would 
continue to do for another 13,000 years until the classical Egyptian civilization 
arose, and on into modern times. 

Moreover, there is every indication that the rise of this diversified asiieuls 
ture did not lead directly to the beginning of village life. Probably people contin- 
ued their wandering ways as hunters and gatherers for thousands of years 
more. Farming was just one more resource in-a broad-based way of life. These 
conclusions raise anew the question of why civilization emerged. s 

In the days of the ancient farmers, Wadi Kubbaniya probably looked much 
as-it does today—undulating sand dunes crossed by small riverbeds that are 
dry most of the time. It rains only about once every 15 years. But the level of 
the Nile was higher then. River water flooded the lower part of the wadi, or 
gulch, creating an embayment. Each year then, as it did until the Aswan dam 
was built, the Nile would overflow its banks, flooding the surrounding areas 
and depositing a layer of rich silt. 

Lower Wadi Kubbaniya must have been an unusually attractive environ- 
ment for people of the late Paleolithic: fish in the river, ducks and geese in the 
marshlands, various bushes, trees, and grasses fringing the water. Antelope and 
wild cattle roamed the vegetated area. Beyond the narrow band watered by the 
Nile, there was then, as now, desert. We have found the remains of ancient . 
camps in several distinct places—high up on the dunes next to the floodplain, 
lower down on the ridges between the swales, or depressions, in the embayment, 
and still farther down at the mouth of the wadi where it empties into the Nile. 
channel. 

Although we do not know what the ancient people of Wadi Kubbaniya 
looked like, we do know in significant detail how they went about their lives. 
In fact, by piecing together evidence dug up from their campsites, we have 
‘ reconstructed the annual cycle these ancients lived as they moved from place to 

place with the seasons. 

In addition to the remains of various crops—mainly seeds—we found stones 
used to grind grain to flour, including large milling stones and smaller mortars 
and pestles. We also found other stone tools such as cutting blades, engraving 
burins, and hide scrapers. 

The high dune areas appear to have been used during two different periods 
of the year. First, the ancient people camped here during late August and 
September, during or immediately after the late summer flooding of the Nile. 
They hunted hartebeest and wild cattle, but mainly they fished. As the flood 

- waters receded, isolated ponds were left to dot the lower depressions, and catfish 
were stranded in the ponds. Almost all the fish bones we have found in the near- 
by campsites are from the heads of catfish. The rest of the fish must have been 
carried away to be eaten elsewhere later in the year. We found a lot of ash and 
charcoal in the campsites, so it is possible the fish were preserved by smoking. 

When the water in the highest ponds dried up and the fish were depleted, the _ 
still-damp pond beds, covered with rich river silt, made an ideal spot for crops. 
Probably at this time the people of Wadi Kubbaniya planted the cereals, barley 
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and wheat, and the legumes, lentils and chick-peas. 

As the river continued to fall and the floor of the wadi dried out, groups of 
people apparently moved from, the high dunes down to the ridges between the 
swales on the lower floodplain. It looks as if the people simply moved to these 
areas, leaving their newly planted crops Dehing and resuming hunting and 
fishing until the lowest ponds dried. 

Although it seems they might have planted these areas, too, we found no 
evidence of it. For example, while we found grinding stones in the high dunes 
` areas, indicating they ground the grain there, there were none in the floodplains. 
This is a mystery, for the season when the lower ponds dried up would still have 
been right for planting. We believe the explanation lies in the lack of a suitable 
method of preparing the ground. Up in the soft, sandy dunes, a simple digging 
stick would have been enough. But the floodplains are made of heavy clay. 
A hoe would have been needed, preferably a plow. It seems these implements 
were unknown in the late Paleolithic. 

When all the fish in the swales had been collected, Kubbaniya people 
may have left the wadi and gone elsewhere in the Nile Valley until December or 
January, when the crops in the dunes would be ready for harvest. It is a common 
practice today for primitive farmers to leave an area once the fields are planted 
and to return only at harvest time. We know that the Kubbaniya people spent 
at least a part of the year near Esna, some 90 miles to the north (stone tools 
showing the same idiosyncrasies of technique were found in both Wadi Kubba- 
hiya and Esna), but we cannot be sure it was during the late autumn-early 
winter period. 

In December or January—the harvest season—the people returned to Wadi 
Kubbaniya and again camped on the high dunes. The cereals and perhaps also 
the chick-peas were ground to flour. Lentils were probably left whole or per- 
haps pounded to a paste in the stone mortars we found. Animal bones in the 
campsite dumps indicate the people were also hunting local game, including the 
ducks and geese that wintered in southern Egypt. 

We cannot be certain that after the harvest the people stayed in Wadi 
Kubbaniya through the early spring, although it is quite possible. In any case, 
they were there in late spring or early summer when they camped on the flood- 
plain at the mouth of the wadi. By this time the crops were all in and the winter 
birds had flown north for the summer. The river was at its lowest and this was 
the very driest time of year. Gazelles, which normally lived along the fringes 
of the desert, were drawn closer in to the river by their need for water, and 
they became a more important source of meat for the Kubbaniya people. 
Judging by the bones, however, most hunting was still for larger animals—the 
wild cattle, hartebeest, and an occasional hippo. 

As the. summer wore on, however, the floodplain sites had to be abandoned 
when the river rose and began to spill over. We are not sure where the people 
went during the flood. But when the water began to fall in late August or Sep- 
tember, the cycle began all over again as the people returned to the high dune 
ponds to catch the stranded catfish. 

One of the chief questions we had to answer to interpret our evidence was 
whether wheat and barley grew wild in southern Egypt 18,000 years ago. Were 
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the ancients simply gathering wild grain or were they planting it deliberately? 
From what we know of the growing conditions, it seems possible that wild plants 
might have been present in the area of Wadi Kubbaniya, but if so, their 
existence would have been marginal at best. 

But since the ancient people relied heavily on these grains, marginal wild 
stands alone are not likely to have been sufficient. The evidence points to the 
use of the pond beds as fields—sites where the grains could not have survived 
naturally because of the unreliability of the annual flooding. 

There is another way to distinguish wild grain from domesticated strains. 
` They look different under the microscope. Wild cereals, to reseed, must drop 
their grain from the parent plant when ripe. When people gather grain, however, 
they collect not the fallen grain but the stalk with the head of grains attached. 
Threshing later separates the wheat from the chaff. This form of harvest auto- 
matically selects the grains more firmly attached to the stalk and eliminates the 
looser grains. If the next crop is planted from seed harvested this way, it will be 
more likely to retain any genetic tendency to have firmly attached grain. 

Domesticated grains have a rough fracture zone at one end of the kernel 
where the grain has been torn, in threshing, from the stalk. By contrast, wild 
grains of the same species are smooth. Microscopic study of the only fracture 
zone found at Wadi Kubbaniya shows that it is rough. This evidence is not 
conclusive, since a single specimen could have been wild but harvested while 
unripe. There is another indication that the cereals are doméstic. Many of the 
grains have the twisted form which is peculiar to six-row barley, and all six-row 
barley is domestic. This suggests that the people who harvested the grain deliber- 
ately planted it. Moreover, since it could have taken many generations under 
domestication for the rough spot and the twists to be established as normal 
features of the grain, the earliest stages of wheat and barley domestication ney: 
- have occurred still further back in time. i 

Other lines of evidence indicate that the dates were clearly domesticated vi 
that the chick-peas may have been as well. The domestication question cannot 
be answered so clearly for the lentils and capers. In any event, we are 
tempted to pose the heretical question of whether genetically defined “domesti- 
cation” is really so important or so conducive to cultural advances as the older 
theories would have us believe. Domestication may not be something that 
human beings deliberately do to other species but, rather, the result of an un- 
conscious interaction between people and the species they eat. 

If the use of these early domesticated plants by the Wadi Kubbaniya people 
is viewed in the wider context of more general animal-plant relationships, then 
it can be seen to fall into a pattern. Other animals make use of plants, and when 
this use is consistent and sustained, then the plants will adapt to it and will 
frequently take advantage of it to further their own population. The simplest 
examples of this are the development by some plants of sweet scents or of 
brightly colored flowers to encourage pollination by insects, or the change of 
fruits to bright and attractive colors when the seeds inside them are ripe and 
ready for dispersal. 

Other, more complex cases constitute true symbiosis between the animals 
and plants involved. For instance, some types of acacia trees are “infested” 
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with ants that feed on a specially produced nectar and on a leaf tip that is 
especially rich in proteins. In return, however, the ants destroy any other insect 
that attacks the plant and will even attack and drive away large leaf-eating 
animals. The symbiosis in this case is so highly developed that the acacia trees 
will die from the unaccustomed attacks of. other insects and herbivores when 
their own ants are removed. 

Many plants seem to use the animals they support to spread their seeds to 
areas they could not otherwise reach. Squirrels not only harvest and store 
acorns, they also sow them; at least, it must seem so from the oak tree’s point 
of view. And man himself has been used with great success by the plants with 
which he maintains a continuous interaction. This is readily seen by comparing 
the very limited distributions of wild wheat and barley with the global distri- 
butions of domesticated wheat and barley. We have done as much for them 
as they have for us. é 

Domestication, or genetic adaptation by a plant to use by and of an animal 
—as in the case of ants and acacias—seems to be a very common phenomenon 
within nature, and we strongly suspect that it is also a common phenomenon 
within the history of our own species. Unfortunately, plant remains are rarely 
both preserved.and recovered in early prehistoric sites, so we lack the evidence 
to detect consistent use of any particular type of plant. Nevertheless, there is 
every reason to believe that early peoples were not haphazard feeders but were 
making regular and systematic use of plant foods. 

Because plant remains are rarely preserved, we have only a tantalizingly 
small body of evidence attesting to consistent use of any one plant food. in 
prehistoric times. In Europe, for instance, our ancestors were eating grapes 
400,000 years ago and were collecting hackberry seeds shortly after that. In 
southern Africa, there are grinding stones at least twice as old as those of Wadi 
Kubbaniya, although we can only speculate as to their use. Given the ease with 
- which it seems to occur in nature, there is no reason why genetic domestica- 

tion should not have occurred frequently in the past. 

The findings at Wadi Kubbaniya conflict with orthodox views on the begin- 
nings of agriculture. However, they do fall into a pattern with other discoveries 
in the Nile Valley, and this pattern suggests the need to rethink the causes and 
consequences of food production. During the international campaign to save 
the archeological remains threatened by the New High Dam at Aswan, excava- 
tions disclosed numerous grinding stones in sites dated to about 14,500 years 
ago. There were also bits of flaked stone with polished edges, the sort of tools 
that we know from other discoveries were set like sawteeth into a wooden stick 
to serve as a sickle. No cereal remains were found, but the sediments did yield 
wheat rust spores and several pollen grains from an unidentified grass that 
might have been a cereal. Another site has yielded barley pollens from several 
levels. Interestingly, the concentration of pollens increases suddenly in the level 

_ correlated with human occupation of the area. The stone tools differ from _ 

. one site to another, suggesting that people of several different cultural traditions 
are represented. Only in the most recent site, dated to 12,000 years ago, is there 
any evidence of an increase in population size and density beyond: that of small 
bands; 
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. These Nile sites indicate not that Wadi Kubbaniya was an isolated occur- 
rencejbut rather that the use of cereals was widespread, occurring among diverse ` 
cultural groups and persisting as an important economic activity for at least 
6,000 years after the time of Wadi Kubbaniya. These findings suggest that 
previous beliefs connecting intensive use of cereals to growth in population 
density and to a changing social structure are wrong. 

The Wadi Kubbaniya data also seriously challenge the idea of food pfo- 
duction as a consequence of environmental stress or population pressure. 
Although the sites were. occupied during extreme dry periods, the rising Nile 
greatly expanded the habitable life belt along the river and provided new op- 
portunities for the harvest of fish from the dune swales along the edge of the 
floodplain. 

There does not, in fact, seem to be any single “cause” for the beginning of 
agriculture. It may well have begun as a natural interaction between early 
peoples and the plant species they came to exploit regularly. It probably hap- 
pened many times in the past, whenever Paleolithic peoples made extensive and 
sustained use of plant resources. It is important in this instance because the 
plants used were cereals, and these cereals provided the economic base for the _ 
development of our civilization. The rise of agriculture, however, did not lead 
_ rapidly or inevitably to identifiable social or economic change. It simply pro- 

vided another resource in a broadly based hunting, fishing, and gathering 
economy. i o 
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Federalism in America 


By DANIEL J. ELAZAR 
The American Government, says political scientist Daniel 
Elazar, was organized from the beginning as a “matrix,” 
based on “the structural dispersion of power” among federal, 
state and local institutions. He points out, however, that in 
the 20th century the balance has been shifting in favor of 
greater centralization, for both political and economic 
reasons. Elazar, a senior fellow at Temple University’s 
Center for the Study of Federalism and author of several 
books on federalism, reviews the policies adopted by recent 
American Presidents in order to protect the rights of state 
and local governments and shows that President Ronald 
Reagan’s “New Federalism” is deeply rooted in American 
constitutional theory and tradition. 


/ 


: T least since the end of World War II, a hidden revolution has been 
A sweeping the world—the federalist revolution. Today, over a third of the 

world’s population lives in political systems that formally define them- 
selves as federal, another two-fifths in political systems that, while formally uni- 
tary, utilize federal arrangements to accommodate regional and ethnic differ- 
ences. Moreover, with the growing integration of the European Economic 
Community, additional millions of people live within the framework of a supra- 
national confederation, however limited in scope. In many respects, all these 
contemporary applications of the federal principle have their roots in the Ameri- 
can federal system, the first modern federal polity. 

Thus, President Ronald Reagan’s emphasis on improving the federal system 
is fully in keeping with the spirit of the American system of government and 
current world trends alike. Whatever the results of his efforts, it is clear that he 
has succeeded in getting the American people—who have tended to take federal- 
ism for granted—to refocus their attention on its importance as the bedrock of 
the American system of government. With that, the President has reemphasized 
the importance of the states as polities, with policies and decision-making capa- 
city in their own right, not merely middle managers for the delivery of federally 
initiated services. ý i 

The American federal system came into existence when the United States 
declared its independence in 1776. The Declaration of Independence, like the 
Constitution, was both a national and a federal act—national in the sense that 
the Continental Congress declared independence for all 13 colonies in one act, 
and federal to the extent that the Declaration itself was undertaken by delegates 
from the states, each state speaking with one voice. 

American federalism has gone through several stages. The first was classic 
confederation. For all intents and purposes, the colonies united on a confedera- 
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tive basis even before the Declaration of Independence through the continental 
congresses of the early 1770s. This confederation remained until the inauguration 
of the new federal government in 1789. 

From 1789 until the end of the Reconstruction period in 1877, the federal 
system can be described as one in which the principal role of the federal govern- 
ment was to be the servant of the states, particularly in the areas of foreign affairs 
and defense, commerce and national development, including westward expan- ` 
sion. In matters of individual rights, the federal government deferred to the 
states, while in matters involving territorial expansion and the promotion of a 
common market, it took an activist role on behalf of the states. 

The change wrought by the Civil War gave the federal government greater 
importance in defining common national goals, particularly in the area of indi- 
vidual rights. The change was in many respects a subtle one, at least, at first. 
Thus, while Americans shared a common national identity from the beginning, 
the sense of national citizenship developed only during the Civil War when the 
federal government was empowered to protect the rights of United States citi- 
zens within the states—the foundation for later federal intervention in the civil 
rights field. 

In the years from the end of Reconstruction to the beginning of World War I, 
little visible change occurred in the character of American federalism, even while ~ 
the groundwork for decisive changes was being laid. While.the role of the federal 
government expanded, it did so less rapidly than did the roles of state and local 
governments; indeed, the two spheres were more separated than at any other 
time in American history. Federal encroachment on the states was of a negative 
kind; that is, the U.S. Supreme Court used the new powers granted to the federal 
government after the Civil War to develop a framework for protecting corporate 
rights against state regulatory-action. While this approach was to be abandoned 
in the next generation, it did provide the basis for later federal expansion. i 

A new phase in the history of American federalism began in 1913 with the 
election of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency and the introduction of his New 
Freedom program. Wilson effectively inaugurated the era of 20th-century co- 
operative federalism by synthesizing the two approaches that had been developed 
in the 19th century. The federal government undertook new cooperative pro- 
grams, both in response to state demands (as the servant of the states) and in line 
with congressionally determined national policies. The key concept was partner- 
ship, linking the states and the federal government in joint endeavors to‘pursue 
common and shared goals. Cooperative programs were developed in agriculture, 
highway construction, education, banking regulation and regulation of public 
utilities such as railroads—fields in which there was wide mutual agreement on 
both means and ends. 

- Cooperative federalism was substantially strengthened as a result of the New 
Deal. Indeed, while Franklin D. Roosevelt was urged by certain of his advisers 
to take advantage of the crisis conditions created by the Great Depression to 
expand unilateral federal control in many fields, he preferred to build on the 
accepted cooperative relationship, only to extend it into new fields of social 
policy and to expand the initiatory role of the federal government. Even there, 
most of what he initiated followed nationwide demands often expressed bv or 
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through the states themselves. 


Postwar transformations 

This kind of cooperative federalism reached its apogee in the 1950s when it 
became widely accepted in theory as well as in practice as the proper form of 
federalism for the United States. But even as it was being accepted in theory, it 
was beginning to be unintentionally undermined in practice by a series of de- 
velopments that had unanticipated consequences. The most visible of these was 
the increased federal role in the fields of economic policy and income mainte- 
nance, which gave the federal government two domestic responsibilities of major 
proportions for which it became the primary custodian. In both areas, the role of 
the federal government was increasingly so preeminent as to make state actions 
clearly secondary. 

While there had always been unilateral federal programs, even in the domes- 
tic sphere, such as the postal service, in the case of most of them it was possible 
to argue that the federal government was playing its servant-of-the-states role. 
This was especially so in the days of political patronage when appointment to 
locally based federal offices was an accepted prerogative of the local leadership 
of the political party in control of the White House. An unanticipated conse- 
quence of the introduction of.a strict merit system was a strengthening of the 
autonomous powers of the federal government in such fields. 

A further development involved the Cold War and the Vietnam intervention, 
which brought the development of the “imperial Presidency,” as a result of 
which the White House acquired great powers vis-a-vis Congress and the other 
institutions of American Government. While the direct impact of the imperial 
Presidency on federalism was both limited and mixed, it indirectly brought a 
reconceptualization of the role of executive leadership in the United States that 
affected governors and mayors in a way that shifted the key decision-making 
points within the overall governmental system to executives at the expense of 
legislatures. 

Finally, there was a great expansion of the number and variety of federal aid 
programs in the 1950s on a new basis. Until then, federal aid had been confined 
to a relatively small number of large grant-in-aid programs that not only had 
widespread support nationwide but also reflected public demands expressed 
through the states themselves. The new programs, much more limited in scope 
and focusing on very specific functions, were the products of the concentrated 
pressure of small constituencies. _ 

In retrospect, the seemingly modest changes of the 1950s represented the 
beginnings of a change in the scope of federal aid to states and localities and the 
whole intergovernmental system, in many respects far more so than the New 
Deal. Whereas the latter had continued the old tradition of a few select pro- 
grams of clearly nationwide scope and interest, only changing them from infra- 
structure to social programs, the former introduced the federal government into 
active involvement in a wide variety of areas where it had not previously been 
active. Moreover, these new federal aid’ programs involved far more direct 
federal-local activity than ever before and reduced state and local commitments 
while increasing the federal share. 
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Most important of all, however, was the introduction of the principle that 
any field of government activity could benefit from a federal aid program pro- 
vided that there was some interest group strong enough to make its weight felt in 
Congress, whether or not the states were interested in that particular program. 
The corollary of this was to prove even more far-reaching, Since the programs 
often had narrow constituencies, the federal agency established to administer 
them was charged with the responsibility of promoting their adoption in the 





DECENTRALIZATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
By HENRY TEUNE ` 


OVERNMENTAL centralization in the industrialized world has been 
G the long-term trend since the middle of the 19th century. Although the 

specific institutions through which centralization has been achieved vary 
widely, the overall consequence has been concentration of political decisions 
in large localities, municipalities and the central government. 

For most of this century, it-was argued that governmental centralization 
would lead to, among other things, an expansion.of a national market, stability 
of the monetary system and better terms of trade internationally. And during the 
past 150 years or so, the industrialized countries have been characterized by per 
capita economic growth with periods of decline. Since World War II and until 
the middle of the 1970s, these countries have also been characterized by relatively 
high growth and economic stability. l . 

After the relative weakening of the economic performance of some European 
states in the 1970s, one viable argument became that they were overly central- 
ized, which led to poor economic performance. The remedy offered by those 
within the countries concerned, as well as by external analysts, was to decentral- 
ize economic decision-making. Indeed, after massive decentralization in Yugo- 
slavia in 1952-55 and later after 1965, Yugoslavia achieved one of the highest 
rates of growth in the world. i 

Whatever the persuasiveness of the various claims about the connection 
between centralization of government and long-term, stable economic growth, it 
is clear that there has been empirical connection in the long run. But there is an- 
other side to the argument that government centralization leads to the expansion 
and integration of economic markets, which in turn stimulates economic growth. 
Indeed, a contrary position is that at some point and under certain conditions, 
strong central government dampens economic growth. 

Historically, one could argue that during early stages of industrialization less 
central government control over the economy and greater political decentraliza- 
tion are positive conditions for rapid, if perhaps costly, economic growth. 
Central government control, with its bias of stability rather than growth, was an 
impediment to early, rapid industrialization in the late 18th and 19th centuries. 
For example, Britain and Japan with fewer natural endowments industrialized 
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states and localities (which, as before, had to decide whether or not to accept 
federal funds and participate in each new program) rather than simply respond- 
ing to state and local initiatives as in the past. 

The 1950s saw the establishment of another principle that strengthened 
federalism, namely, that most domestic programs in the United States would be 
intergovernmental. Thus, even programs started as unilateral federal ones, such 
as the U.S. Corps of Engineers flood control projects and the regulation of 





more rapidly than other countries with greater natural resources but with an 
imperial bureaucracy, although all countries had about equal access to the folk 
technology of the 18th- and early 19th-century industrial production.. Add to 
this the example of rapid expansion of the United States, which had substantial, 
if variable, economic growth prior to the expansion of the federal government. 

The historically remarkable period of economic growth after the end of 
World War II will probably be seen as unique. By the mid-1970s, the expectation 
of consistent stable growth was aborted. Indeed, during the 1970s the unexpected 
happened: growth in the Third World, excluding the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), exceeded the average of the Western industrialized 
countries, including Japan. 

It has been suggested that decentralized political systems and perhaps small 
government may be conducive to economic growth in early stages of industrial- 
ization and that government, as either a cause or a consequence of economic 
growth, expands along with economic growth. A major policy question is 
whether today decentralization in industrialized countries—a change in the 
direction of growth of governmental control—is theoretically incompatible with 
further economic growth. . . 

This is not a moot question, since during the late 1960s and 1970s most of the 
industrialized countries have considered moving toward decentralization by 
various reforms of local government. In fact, a number of countries have either 
already begun a process of decentralization (Italy and France among them) or 
have placed it high on their political agendas, such as the United States and 
Canada. Further, in North America recent data indicate, for the first time in the 
20th century, an increase in regional differences rather than a decrease. 

For nearly a century professional political analysts have assumed the positive 
function of the state and in particular governmental centralization to achieve 
and assure abundance. This position was extremely controversial at the turn of 
the century in the United States. Later, however, the association among central- 
ization, economic growth and economic equality was argued on theoretical 
grounds and given empirical documentation, but, most important, was vindicat- 
ed by experience. 

Since 1975 there has been a loss of confidence in the capability of central 
governments to perform, although the quality of their performance probably has 
never been higher. Decentralization is an alternative. For a number of reasons, 
growth in the 1980s will be slow and political fragmentation will continue. And 
it may turn out that decentralization does not dampen but in fact stimulates 
economic growth. : a 
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atomic energy, were transformed during the 1950s into programs involving inter- 
governmental sharing. This, too, was to be a continuing pattern. Had that not 
occurred, itis likely that the great growth in federal intervention of the 1960s and 
1970s would have been more unilateral and would have virtually eliminated the 
states as actors in the federal system. 

Along with the foregoing developments came the first mechanisms for system- 
-atizing intergovernmental collaboration. Toward the end of his Administration, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, unsatisfied with the progress made in sorting 
out federal, state and local functions, which he saw as the only way to strengthen 
federalism, appointed the Joint Federal-State Action Committee which, in turn, 
stimulated the establishment of the permanent Advisory Commission on Inter- 
_ governmental Relations, a federal-state-local body that was to become influential 
through the 1960s and 1970s in shaping the procedures of intergovernmental 
relations. a 

The Kennedy years did not bring any new departures, but Lyndon B. 
Johnson included a “creative federalism” dimension as an important part of his 
Great Society programs. Creative federalism reflected the new theory of inter- 
governmental relations that had been formulated in response to the conventional 
theory of the 1940s and 1950s. Conventional theory saw intergovernmental co- 
operation as a necessary evil. The new theory viewed cooperative federalism as a 
positive good, a way better to mobilize the country’s resources to serve common 
needs. © ‘ 

As long as the conventional theory prevailed, new federal starts always had 
to be justified to legitimize federal intervention in state and local affairs. With 
the acceptance of the new theory, the federal role was considered legitimate in 
and of itself as long as Congress believed it to be so. The U.S. Supreme Court 
had deferred to legislative prerogative in such matters since the 1930s, thus elimi- 
nating the last barriers and restraints on congressional action in any field it 
chose. President Johnson strongly endorsed this approach and built his Great 
‘Society programs accordingly. This, in turn, led to yet another change. New 
federal programs were no longer initiated by overwhelming state and local de- 
mand, nor even by narrow interest groups that developed out at the grassroots, 
but by Washington bureaus responding to what they believed to be real needs, 
for which they had to stimulate demand. In short, the bureaus had reached the 
point where they were capable not only of self-perpetuation but also of self- 
generated expansion, by dominating Congress as well as the states and localities. 

For the first time, the new programs represented national efforts to impose 
national goals rather than combined efforts to develop nationwide goals and 
then implement programs to meet them. Since Washington-defined national 
goals were not always consonant with those of the states and localities, the new 
federal programs relied heavily on the established principle that the federal 
-government could attach conditions to its grants to influence the adoption of 
those goals. As time went on, these conditions became more extensive and. de- 
manding and their implementation more coercive. In all too many cases, the 
theory of intergovernmental cooperation became a cover for federal coercion. 
Whilé the Great Society did introduce a new dimension to American Govern- 
ment, it also led to a backlash whereby the states and localities reasserted them- 
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selves with the approval of the general public. In part, this was a result of the 
disappointments that followed the promises built into many Great Society pro- 
grams. In part, it was the beginning of an understanding that the attempt to cen- 
tralize decisions in Washington did not work in a country the size of the United 
States. 

Richard M. Nixon was able to capitalize on this discontent in his Presiden- 
tial race, and shortly after assuming -office he proclaimed a policy whose avowed 
goal was to reverse the trend of 190 years of centralization and to turn powers 
and functions back to the states and localities. This theme continued to be stress- 
ed throughout the Nixon years, but: its practice was somewhat limited. The 
Nixon Administration did try to increase state and local discretionary powers 
over federal aid funds through general and special revenue sharing and block 
grants, but it also tried to concentrate power in the White House at everyone’s 
expense. 

The decline in prestige of the Presidency after the Watergate episode and the 
Presidency of Gerald Ford, who saw his role as binding up the nation’s wounds 
rather than exerting Presidential power in new directions, all served to transfer 

‘ initiative as well as power from Washington to the states and localities. This 
gave them additional self-confidence, which had been in short supply as the 
country (including its governors and mayors) had accepted the doctrine that 
“Washington knows best” and must be the source of all initiative. 

Jimmy Carter, the first former governor to become President since 1933, cam- 
paigned on the principle of strengthening state and local government more or 
less in the manner of his two predecessors. Upon assuming office, he strength- 
ened the Office of Intergovernmental Relations which tried to simplify the adminis- 
tration of federal aid programs so that federal requirements would be less bur- 
densome on the states and localities and red tape would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The Carter Administration saw some modest success in this direction. 

In the Carter years a whole generation of governors who had viewed the 
federal system as a hierarchy in which the states had to await directions from 
Washington began to discover that they could act on their own if they could 
mobilize popular and legislative support within their states. They proceeded to 
do so, not only in matters of traditional state concern, such as trucking, but also 
in new fields, such as resettlement of refugees from Southeast Asia and Latin 
America. 

New dimensions of federal intervention 

While the traditional fields of intergovernmental relations were zigzagging 
toward a new balance, other major developments influenced the course of Ameri- 
can federalism. From 1947 to 1964, the overall growth of federal government was 
primarily in areas affecting national defense, so that domestic activity was left to 
the states and localities even when new federal programs were initiated. From 
1964 to 1977, the federal government grew primarily through its assumption of 
income-maintenance functions that, while important earlier, assumed mammoth 
proportions beginning with the Great Society. . ; 

The increase in federal regulatory activity had its effects on the federal sys- 
tem. Prior to 1964, federal regulatory activities were primarily directed toward 
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regulation of the economy to promote prosperity and full employment. Begin- 
ning with the Great Society, regulation was extended to environmental, consum- 
er and worker protection, which in some respects outweighed the impact of 
federal regulation in the economic sphere. This regulation was often introduced 
in cooperation with the states and localities because it involved fields in which 
state powers traditionally had been preeminent, amhough collaboration was 
often more coercive than cooperative. 

A third area of great significance was the civil rights movement, which 
brought the federal government more fully into the picture in, many fields of 
everyday activity, formerly left to the states and localities, in the name of pro- 
tecting the rights of individual Americans. This intervention, initially concentrat- 
ed in the South and directed against overt efforts at racial discrimination, soon 
spread to the North, where more subtle discriminatory actions also came under 
federal scrutiny. Federal intervention was most evident in the realm of public 
accommodations, school integration and protection of voting rights. Secondary 
federal efforts were launched in the housing and job discrimination fields. All of 
this created a federal presence where none had existed before. 

The situation was particularly extreme with regard to voting rights. What 
initially began as an effort to prevent southern states from utilizing state law to 
. keep black citizens from the polls, shifted to one in which the federal government 
began a massive redefinition-of what constitutes equal access with regard to age, 
language, literacy and residence, as well as race, for the whole country. The end 
result has been to impose a wide-ranging set of federal election standards on the 
states. 

Federal intervention in the pursuit of school integration was almost as ex- 
treme. In city after city, North and South, federal courts assumed de facto con- 
trol over local school affairs in an effort to break down neighborhood patterns of 
de facto segregation often with much disruption and limited success. 

Undergirding all of these federal efforts has been the U.S. Supreme Court 
which, from the time that Earl Warren became chief justice in 1953 until his 
retirement in 1969 or shortly thereafter, consistently supported the expansion of 
federal powers on behalf of the causes that the Court’s majority considered in- 
trinsically worthwhile with minimum regard for questions of federalism or 
constitutional balance. 

The Court’s actions were not generally designed to be centralizing, but cen- 
tralizing tendencies were built into them. At least they radically narrowed the 
discretionary powers of the states in areas that had traditionally been theirs and 
frequently mandated new standards to be enforced by the courts or even the 
Congress or the President that all governments within the Union had to accept. 
Most important of all, because these decisions tended to ignore the question of 
federalism and treat the constitutional division of powers between the federal 
government and the states as irrelevant, the Court effectively weakened the 
constitutional boundaries that are the hallmark of a proper federal system. 

With Earl Warren’s retirement and the appointment of Warren Burger as 
` chief justice, the Court stopped its extreme centralizing tendencies in most res- 
pects and the trend toward centralization was reversed in a number of significant 


` areas. 
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Public confidence in the federal government began to decline during the early 
1970s. The prevailing public perception of the federal government is that it is too 
big, too cumbersome and basically incapable of dealing with the country’s prob- 
lems. Local governments, on the other hand, are given high marks, and even the 
states have grown in stature in the eyes of the public. Ronald Reagan thus reflec- 
ted the opinion of the majority of Americans when he included in his platform a 
plan to trim the federal government and return functions to the states and 


‘localities. 


As President, he has demonstrated his strong personal commitment to doing 
just that. He has already achieved much through administrative action, 


as a result of which the states have almost full discretion in implementing ` 


federal standards. 

The President’s efforts to formally turn back programs to the states—which 
means, in reality, that the states continue to operate them but without the federal 
government in its present role as funder and partner—require the consent of 
Congress and, in effect, of the states themselves. There his record is, and will 
continue to be, mixed. Moreover, he may be tempted by the same factors that 
influenced four of his predecessors, each of whom in turn proclaimed his devo- 
tion to federalism and strong state and local governments, but for political 
reasons if not for others, still tended to act to concentrate power wherever and. 
whenever he felt it necessary to do so. 

President Reagan has already introduced a new outlook in such matters 
simply by restoring the old vocabulary. Who would have expected the reemer- 
gence of phrases like “‘state sovereignty” a few years ago? Perhaps even more 
unexpected was the rapidity with which newspapers like The Washington Post, 
no particular friend of federalism in the recent past, quickly moved to respond to 
Reagan’s frequent use of that phrase with an editorial indicating that “‘state’s 
rights” were all right, but “state sovereignty” was beyond the pale. The rights 
and wrongs of the discussion are unimportant compared to the fact of the ex- 
change itself. The reviving of this discussion not only demonstrates once again 
that the Presidency is the best pulpit in the United States but alte that concep- 
tualization is the first step in winning any battle. 


Federalism versus decentralization 

However problematic the practice of American federalism since the mid- 
1960s, there is a crisis in American thinking about federalism. The very fact that 
many American leaders treat federalism and decentralization as synonymous is a 
reflection of this crisis. American ideas about government organizational effi- 
ciency tend to be derived from the world of commerce, particularly in its business 
manifestations, but there is normally a lag of a generation from the time new 
ideas emerge in the business world and the time they are applied to government. 
The thrust of American Government organization since the beginning of the 20th 
century has been toward greater centralization and within a hierarchical model 
at that. This is largely the result of the conscious or unconscious efforts of a 
certain class of reformers of the progressive era to transfer to government the 
mode of organization adopted by big business a generation earlier. The great 
entrepreneurs who built their enterprises after the Civil War and Reconstruction 
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maintained tight personal control at the top. Their model, transferred to the 
governmental realm, led to an emphasis on a powerful President responsible for 
‘setting policy and administering it through an elaborate bureaucratic structure 
responsible to him. Congress was judged by how rapidly it provided the legis- 
lation and funds that the President requested. Present dissatisfactions with this 
model have their sources in the widespread feeling of the 1970s that Presidential 
power had run away with itself in both foreign and domestic spheres, while the 
administrative pyramid had become too large to be controlled from the top but 
too broad to be controlled at any other point. 

. By the time American reformers and political leaders began their efforts to 
lead the country into centralized hierarchical arrangements, business leaders 
were beginning to question the efficacy of tight pyramids in organizing complex ` 
enterprises. Their answer was decentralization—to keep the pyramid but to 
loosen it. After World War II, while government moved toward more hierarchy, 
business implemented various decentralization models. In the late 1960s, a gen- 
eration later, that model entered the governmental arena in the form of Richard 
Nixon’s new conception of federalism, designed as an answer to the problems of 

` overcentralization and too much hierarchy. The pyramid model was retained and 
strengthened, but the emphasis was on decentralization of operations within it. 
The overall result was a series of administrative efforts that increased federal 
dominance over the states and localities in crucial policy and program areas, 
ostensibly balanced by the decentralization of administrative powers over those 
_ areas to the latter. 

But pyramids, tight or loose, are not the way of American Government. From 
the beginning, the system was organized as a matrix, not a hierarchy; a non- 
centralized political systein in which the powers were not allocated by “levels” 
but divided among different arenas—federal, state and local. The original model 
of American federalism was closely related to the market model of many small 
enterprises of approximately equal size, functioning within a relatively restricted 
framework: the model of American commerce before the Industrial Revolution 

` and the one that influenced the original form of American Government under 
the Constitution. , 

Federal democracy is the authentic American contribution to democratic 
. thought and Republican government. Its conception represents a synthesis of the 
Puritan idea of the covenant relationships as the foundation of all proper human 
society and the constitutional ideas of the English “natural rights’”.school of the - 
17th and early 18th centuries. The covenant idea, which the Puritans took from 
the Bible, demands a different kind of political relationship (and perhaps, in the 
long run, a different kind of human relationship) from, that emphasized by 
theories of mass democracy that have attracted many adherents since the French 
Revolution. It emphasizes a partnership of individuals, groups and governments 
in the pursuit of justice, cooperative relationships that make the partnership real, 
and negotiation among the partners as the basis for sharing power. The Lockean 
understanding of the social compact as the basis for civil society represents a 
secularized version of the covenant principle. It is the synthesis of the two forms 
that undergirds the original American political vision. 

Contractual noncentralization—the structured dispersion of power among 
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many centers whose legitimate authority is constitutionally guaranteed—is the 
key to the widespread and entrenched diffusion of power that remains the princi- 
pal characteristic of and argument for federal democracy. 

Decentralization implies hierarchy, a pyramid of governments with grada- 
tions of power flowing down from the top. It is an image used by public figures 
serving on all planes of government almost as a matter of course, without any 
thought as to its larger implications. But the image distorts reality. It took the 
development of cybernetics space technology to reveal the limits of a hierarchical 
approach to authority. This technology is based on the principle that efficiency 
comes from two sources—a good communications network and a certain amount 
of redundancy. Redundancy is generally defined as “useless overlapping,” or 
what American administrative reformers refer to as “duplication.” To the new 
technologists, however, redundancy is a means of providing fail-safe mechanisms 
to keep the system working, on the assumption that errors will occur and that 
` the continued operation of a machine or an organization requires other channels 
for communications to pass through and various factors that can act on the same 
matters, either together or separately. 

The theory and experience of the new technology, in a word, stand in direct 
contradiction to earlier notions of duplication. Put differently, technology has 
begun to follow principles that the Founding Fathers applied to government in 
the 18th century. That system was not pyramidal, with channels for giving or- 
ders from the top to the bottom, but a matrix of authoritative governmental 
units located within a framework provided by the Constitution. This matrix 
combined a national or general government that could make authoritative deci- 
sions, especially on “boundary” questions, with state governments equally 
authoritative within their areas of constitutional competence. The whole system 
was based on the federal principle of redundancy—of more than one body Tes- 
ponsible for the conduct of the government and capable of exercising its 
responsibilities. 

When Americans began developing the pyramidal concept with the federal 
government on the top, the states in the middle, and local government on the 
bottom, they changed their terminology to reflect this new view. They began to 
talk about “levels” of government which reinforced the hierarchical assumptions 
that the American system has a top, a middle and a bottom. When much was 
needed to be done for the nation’ as a whole and only the federal government 
seemed to have the sufficient size and resources to ensure that it was done more 
or less equitably for citizens in all parts.of the country,.it was natural for this 
model to win wide acceptance and for the governors and the governed alike to 
act in accordance with it. In due time, however, the pyramidal approach was 
carried to its logical conclusion. The President was placed at its apex and the 
Congress a level below him. 

The suggestion that the American system is not pyramidal does not mean that 
there are no lines of authority within it. At.some place, at some time, decisions 
have to be made. That is why the matrix cannot be purely horizontal. There must 
be centers of power if there is not to be a single center of power. The choice is 
not between one center or none but between one or many, with different ones 
taking precedence in different:situations. That choice leads back to the question 
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of which of the many centers a are to- be involved i in “tch, decisions and how. « 
While, under normal circumstances, the elements i in ‘the’ matrix do work together 2 
to develop common policies and programi, the, Secret, of thè preservation of the 
nonhierarchical relationships within the network lies precisely-in thé right of the 
elements fot to act under certain conditions: Without that right, the search: for 
consensus becomes an unending round of coercion on the part, of one party or 


another. A distinction must be made between government activities that require - 


the participation of all and those that do not or do not require joint paiticipation. ‘ 
The Constitution was an attempt to deal with this problem. Tt still provides a` 
sound basis for dealing with it. But the framers never claimed that’ they had 
provided the ultimate answer for all time or even ‘for their ‘time. By the very’ 
nature of things, it is a problem that recurs daily, especially i in ‘a'complex politi- 
cal and social system. No formula ‘can be developed; ence and for all, to. be + 
applied automatically to each case. However, there must be a consensus ‘that, 
within constitutional limits, the constituent units can have their own way unless 
a strong constitutional case is made to the contrary. President Reagan is address- 


“ing this problem from his constitutional perspective,with great vigor. In doing So, 


he is not only restoring balance to the federal system but EE public under- 


‘standing of its importance. ' ; o 
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“Another Look at Marshall 
~ McLuhan: 


By MILES ORVELL 
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l Marshall ‘McLuhan’s influential theories of the 1960s 
* attributed many of the social changes of the 20th century to 
mee ee „global developments in electronic mass media, Now, says 
a Miles Orvell, Weare on the brink of another major change in 
communications, fueled by such new technologies as cable 
television, audiénce-response television, home information 
systems and personal computers. Orvell, associate professor 
of American studies at Philadelphia’s Temple University, 
. <, . takes a retrospective look at'McLuhan’s ideas in the light of 
..~ - ‘these new developments. 


OR the past 150 years, technology has promised us utopia. And despite 
E our nagging sense that the universal good life hasn’t quite arrived, we in 
the West—and especially America—still tend to greet every major inven- 
` tion with anticipation. The steam engine, the automobile, the airplane, electri- 
‘city, nuclear energy, the computer, now robots—what have they not promised us 
in the way of personal and collective salvation? Humans still extend their domin- 
-iow over nature, and work will be effortless, with wealth, knowledge and opportu- 

-nity diffused among all persons. 

- , Communications technologies have been a key part of this promise. Radio, 
the phonograph, film, the telephone, television and more recently satellite com- 
munications, video cassettes, cable television and the home computer—all have 
been hailed as breakthroughs capable of transforming and regenerating society, 

_ Who would not want to believe what the first issue of Radio Broadcast in 1922 
predicted as the inevitable political effects of the new technology: that the air- 

“waves would be the means for mass diffusion of education, that “government 
will be a living thing to its citizens instead of an abstract and unseen force,” and 
that “elected representatives will not be able to evade their responsibility to 

’ those constituents who’ put them in office”? And who would not want to believe, 

60 years:later, the replay of these utopian claims for the new communications 
technologies? = 

This is not tò say that the more things“ ei the more they stay the same. 

Things don’t stay the same, and we seem today to be on the verge of a wave of 

changes brought about by the widespread application of communications tech- 

nologies that were only nascent in the 1970s. But whether things will change for 
better. or for worse, and for the benefit of some or all of us, are matters of far 

“greater complexity. _ : 


. @ 1982 by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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In thinking about the social, political and personal effects of communications 
technologies, we must begin with the immensely influential theories of Marshall 
` McLuhan, whose efforts at understanding the media in the 1960s and 1970s. 
dominated popular thinking in America and helped create the climate in which 
the new-media age has flourished. It is.15 years since the height of McLuhan’s 
influence, but his recent death spurs the memory of how startling his formula-. 
tions were, how much he seemed to promise in the name of the media. 

Mention McLuhan to anyone and there’s an excellent chance that person 
will think, “The medium is the message.” Not since Einstein and his famous for- 
mula has an intellectual been so linked with a single phrase. McLuhan’s Under- 
standing Media: The Extensions of Man, published in 1964, outlined his theory of 
the impact of media on culture and our senses. McLuhan surveyed all the ways 
people have extended themselves into the world—from roads, clocks and cloth- 
ing to print, radio and television. He followed the widely debated Understanding 
Media with variations on the same central themes that became more and more 
oracular. Everyone said he was a prophet and so he talked like one, uttering his 
truths in aphoristic style and turning the printed page into a dizzying collage of 
typographic pyrotechnics and visual illustrations. If print was passé, the book as , 
physical object—remade to look like television—perhaps was not. 

One of McLuhan’s favorite theories was that the content of each new medium 
was the old medium it replaced: television was about movies, which were about 
books; print was about talk, and so on. True to his theory, each new incarnation 
of McLuhan was about the previous McLuhan. A writer who was never shy 
about quoting his most admired sources, McLuhan began increasingly to quote 
himself. However, this did not detract from his celebrity: there were jokes about 
McLuhan, New Yorker cartoons about McLuhan, appearances on TV and radio 
in which McLuhan would play Delphic oracle. And there was his final apotheo- 
sis, McLuhan playing McLuhan in Woody Allen’s film Annie Hall, brought on 
as a deus ex machina to illuminate a movie lobby discussion of—naturally— 
McLuhan. , 

McLuhan had a sense of humor, but he also took himself and his ideas dead 
seriously. And he was taken seriously by some of.the best critics of the 1960s, 
nearly all of whom wrote an essay on him. While most of the discussion was 
critical of one phase or another of McLuhan’s thought (McLuhan insisted that 
these detractors simply misunderstood him), virtually all agreed the ideas were 
worth considering. McLuhan made Western society.conscious of what had pre- 
viously been invisible—the impact of communications technology on our lives. 
While there had indeed been.theorists and students of technology and the media 
before McLuhan, it was McLuhan who launched the fireworks that made us 
look. a p 

But during the 1960s McLuhan gradually worked his way to the motto that 
would virtually manacle his own mind: “The medium is thé message.” Mc- 
Luhan’s theory derives from his sense that what matters is not the content of the 
medium but the technique or medium itself. Thus, the shift from unique scribal 
manuscripts to the multiplicity and uniformity of printed books enforced an 
intellectual habit of linearity, logic and sequential thinking that resulted in 
modern science and bureaucracy, as well as our loss of a more primal sense of 
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harmony with a world of sounds, smells and touch. Conversely, the sbift from a 
print-dominated culture to one in which electric forms of communication prevail 
returned to humans a pattern of experience and information that was mosaic ’ 
(rather than linear), simultaneous (rather than sequential), and more deeply in- 

. Volving of our senses of hearing and touch (rather than merely sight): Moreover, 
the electric media fostered a sense of community among persons and nations 
rather than isolation and privacy: utopia had arrived. 

McLuhan’s theories have been criticized over the years on many grounds. 
First, McLuhan assumed that people have a fixed ratio of the senses and that the 
various media have properties that emphasize one or more of the senses at the 
expense of the others. Thus, print calls on our sight at the expense of our hearing, 
while television, which calls on both hearing and touch (the TV screen “bom- 
bards our eyes”), is more involving. McLuhan claimed that “harder-edged” 
media—such as print—are “hotter” than the less-défined images of dots and 
lines on the television screen, which compel us to participate in the construction 
of the message and are thus “cooler.” These assumptions not only rest on ques- 
tionable physiological evidence but exaggerate the differences between the media. 

But the main problem with McLuhan’s theory is that it underestimates the 
degree to which content affects the quality of our attention. Print can be, after 
all, more involving psychologically than the supposedly more embracing electric 
media. As thé critic Jonathan Miller has written, “Cognitive interest determines 
the use to which the various human senses will be put, not vice versa.” Recent 
students of television and popular culture generally have come to regard “‘con- 
tent” as a cumulative concept, analyzing not single TV programs, for example, 
but whole genres. Viewed cumulatively, the content of the media can be of con- 
siderable importance in shaping habits of perception and response. 

Equally questionable is the historical theory. underlying McLuhan’s asser- 
tions about technology and culture. Borrowing from the Canadian economic 
historian Harold Innis, McLuhan assigned an extraordinary degree of impor- 
tance to the media in accounting for historical change. Writing, print, radio and 
television, he said, are the engines that have driven social, political and economic 
change in world cultures. Of course, technology is of major significance in effect- 
ing change, but McLuhan’s technological determinism discounts the many other 
factors that contribute to social change—the readiness of a culture to accept a 
given technology, the particular uses of inventions, the legal, institutional and 
economic patterns, and so on. 

What finally seems to lurk behind McLuhan’s theory of media and culture is 
the vague shadow of myth. In McLuhan’s mind, electricity restored us to the 

~ garden of the senses that print cast us out of: the electric media involve us more 
deeply in the process of communication and events all over the world. Neverthe- 
less, the global village McLuhan predicted still seems very remote. McLuhan had 
a habit of stating as matters of fact what he would only like to see. 

‘Such confusion—between wish and actuality—clouds one of the key issues in 
McLuhan’s philosophy of social change: the question of human control over 
technology. For while McLuhan argued that unpredictable changes in communi- 
cations technology have been critical in shaping our sensory habits and social 
arrangements, he also maintained that, contrary to this determinism, we do con- 
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trol the effects of technology on our lives. By understanding the media, we be- 
come conscious of our victimization and develop strategies for intelligent 
survival. l 

“Control over change would seem to consist in moving not with it but ahead 
of it. Anticipation gives the power to deflect and control force,” McLuhan said 
in Understanding Media. He was right if you put the matter abstractly, but such 
optimism can distract us from a more pragmatic view of the relationship between 
technology and culture. For example, we may be able to anticipate results but. 
lack the power to alter the forces of change, and it is naive to assume that changes 
don’t benefit some and harm others. When McLuhan said that with automation 
“the withdrawal of the present work force from industry causes learning itself to 
become the principal kind of production and consumption,” he was obviously 
skipping a step that might concern “the present work force’—namely 
unemployment. 

What is interesting about McLuhan’s well-publicized views from the 1960s is 
that they are so at odds with those underlying his fine early book, The Mechani- 
cal Bride (1951). In that volume, a pioneering study of American industrial 
culture, McLuhan was as much interested in the message as in the medium, 
and the world he uncovered in the advertisements of the mid-20th century was 
far from utopian. 

The Mechanical Bride was an anatomy of a society dominated by techno- 
logy and the requirements of mass consumption. It was a society in which the 
communications media—advertising, entertainment, radio, newspapers—ex- 
ploited our yearnings for fantasy and sexual fulfillment, offering us happiness 
in many forms. To McLuhan, the America of mid-century was a culture that 
had adopted the values of technology as a model for the inner life and inter- 
personal relationships, as if technology had invaded our bodies and snatched 
our souls. ’ - 

Of course, some things have changed—new products for new times, subtler 
styles for jaded consumers. But the mass media that McLuhan came to see as 
agents of global'harmony are still promoting an ideology, to use McLuhan’s 
earlier phrase, that “does violence to actuality.” The old skeptical McLuhan 
may be a better guide to the future than the later oracle of utopia. 

Tending to leap from the relatively microscopic physiological effects of 
the media to the extravagantly general (TV as global village), McLuhan left 
out the crucial middle ground of our daily lives. But during the past 15 years, 
scores of scientists have studied the effects of television on human behavior, 
trying to answer empirically questions that McLuhan tended to sidestep— 
the effect of television on political beliefs and voting patterns, on reading and 
learning, on the self-images of ethnic minorities and women in America, and 
on the behavior of children and teenagers, as well as its potential’ for inciting 
violence. And students of the media have continued to ponder, as they have 
since the late 1930s, the metaphysical implications of our communications 
environment—how the media have increasingly defined “reality” for us. . 

But until now this empirical research and the broader cultural speculations 
about television’s effects have been based on the assumption that the basic 
technology would remain more or less constant. It has also been assumed that 
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watching television is essentially a passive activity. But a significant shift is 
` occurring in the technology of home media and in our habits of using the set, 
a shift from a predominantly passive mode to a predominantly active one. 

Despite the earliest conjectures by Thomas Edison and others on the many 
uses of the new communications technologies for recording, storing and trans- 
mitting information, only a few were widely developed and marketed, and these 
tended to be the passive ones. For example, for 60 years the phonograph was 
used less for dictation or sending messages (envisioned as primary uses by 
Edison) than for listening to recorded music. And the earliest advertisements 
for the record machine celebrate the luxuries of passive enjoyment over the 
more difficult business of making music oneself. “You can buy [your child] a 
piano or a violin,” a 1910 advertisement from a mass-circulation magazine 
argues, “but consider that it will be years before a child can play either of them 
well, and then only if practice has been a daily duty constantly performed. Why 
should you spend the money for music lessons, and why should the satisfaction 
of enjoying the best playing of the best compositions be deferred when you can 
have a Violano-Virtuoso now?” The virtues of passivity were thus coupled 
early on with two other ideals that would rémain significant into our own time 
—the home as entertainment center and culture as an item ‘of consumption. 

By the 1930s movies and radio had achieved their preeminence as leisure- 
time entertainments in America. Purveyors of magazines and newspapers had 
striven for mass,markets since the mid-19th century, but the relative ease of 
publishing made it possible for numbers of specialized organs to coexist in a 
diversified market. However, the new electronic mass media had fewer and ` 
more costly communication channels, and programs that appealed to the largest 
number of consumers became essential. 

One such strategy for holding attention was to engage the listener in a drama 
that obliterated his or her concern with the immediate environment. A 1940 
advertisement for a radio console, for example, promises that the magic of radio 
“carries you on thrilling journeys to exciting places—brings colorful people to 
call who become closer friends than the folks next door.” We are moving here 
into the contemporary world of the technological media, a world where artifice 
doesn’t simply faithfully reproduce reality: it surpasses reality. 

Though the precise degree to which TV influences behavior is open to 
question, one thing is clear: the packaged dramas of the mass media are usually 
misleading as guides for our personal lives and political problems. For example, 
studies reveal that, as a result of the skewed demography of TV shows, viewers 
often greatly underestimate the number of blacks, Chinese, Puerto Ricans and 
other American minorities, and exaggerate the number of police and criminals. 
Such a misconception affects a viewer’s self-image and sense of power. 

Similarly, anyone who relies on television news lives in a world in which 
neighborhood fires follow Presidential fanfares every evening. Television’s virtue 
instantaneous communication—is also its failing. The underlying causes of 
major events, the long-term trends that one might have some control over, are 
rarely covered on TV unless they fulfill the dramatic requirements of the eve- 
ning news. Our widely celebrated “information society” is more accurately a 
“news society,” and what is “news” is far different from what an informed 
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society should know. 

Now we are said to-be on the verge of another communications revolution 
that presumably will democratize and make more flexible the communication 
process in America. Every week there is a story in the newspapers and national 
magazines on the growth of cable TV, the interactive systems such as Qube, and 
-the home computer that promises to manage households and all but become 
a best friend. Control of the media and computers is passing into the hands of 
the consumer, we are told—the passive mode is giving way to the active. 

Televisions, stereos, cameras and automobiles have long boasted internal 
mechanisms that can achieve with miniature feedback systems a smooth and 
virtually automatic operation. But the consumer had to stay interested, so for 
every internal improvement, designers added a superfluous switch or meter 
_ that allowed the user to feel he or she was actually in control. But the new, com- 
munications media are not merely facades of active control. They genuinely 
require the user to make significant choices, to participate in the operation of 
the mechanism, to program or respond to the machine in ways that make the 
media tools and not simply entertainments. These, at least, are the claims. 

And these promises may indeed come true. We are not necessarily limited 
to watching reruns of situation comedies until the next century. These and other 
network productions may have served Americans as the currency of common 
culture, but decentralized video production could give people something else— 
the expression of regional and local differences, the preservation of vanishing ` 
` local arts and ethnic cultures, and the exploitation of the video screen as an 
independent art medium. We are eager to believe that the technology has this 
potential, but we are still under the spell cast by McLuhan, believing that 
the medium is more important than the message. It is far more probable that 

the fate of the new communications technology will be like that of its predeces- 
` sors: the new technology may change people, but it can change them only in 
ways already set by the structure and values of society. 

Cable TV, the Qube system for two-way communication, the home infor- 
mation service, the affluent viewer’s library of videotapes and the home compu- 
ter that allows people to shop at home or conduct business from the living 
room-—all seem to signal a radical shift from the consumer’s passive role to 
a more active, controlling role. But regarded from another angle, the new media 
simply bring the marketplace to the consumer. And since everything is coming 
in on a screen, diminishing the need for face-to- face encounters, the consu- 
mer’s isolation increases. 

A world in which the video screen looms Bice and larger is a world in 
which public gatherings, live entertainment, street life, chance meetings in 
, public spaces—the whole spontaneous fabric of urban life—gradually disappear. 
The driving force behind the utopian promises of the new technology is not a 
social vision. Rather, it is based on business and the genius of technology. The 
real social effects of the new media technology will surface only gradually, 
after the fact, and not necessarily in the way Marshall McLuhan envisioned. a 
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Joseph Alsop, the noted political columnist, gave the 
inaugural Edwin D. Eshleman lecture in government at 
Franklin and Marshall last winter, on the eve of Lincoln’s 
birthday. His speech is reproduced here. 


between—-must be unanimously horrified by what history tells them of the 

education of Abraham Lincoln. Here was the unique American saint. 
Here was the finest English prose stylist who ever inhabited the White House. 
Here, above all, was one of the very great Presidents a kindly Providence has 
provided for this country on each of the three occasions when the nation’s _ 
future was in grave peril. Yet by the standards of the modern educators, he had 
no education at all. 

Or rather what Lincoln read and learned i is neither read, nor learned, nor 
even taught in any normal American school or university today; and Lincoln, 
per contra, went through life without the slightest acquaintance with the social 
sciences, in happy ignorance of the brand of English favored by the Modern 
Language Association, without the guidance of economists or computer 
specialists, and in general in the darkest depths of untaught ignorance. It isa 
dire thought, that this country confronted and surmounted the greatest and 
most terrible internal crisis in its history under a leader so entirely unenlightened. 
Yet the fact, though dreadful to contemplate, must still be faced with what 
courage we can muster. 

Once the fact has been faced, moreover, I cannot help but feel that a good 
deal is to be learned from the nature of Abraham Lincoln’s intellectual prepara- 
tion. He said himself that during his early life, he had in all no more than about a - 
year of schooling. The irregular intervals at school were only enough—and 
again, this is his own testimony—to teach him to read and write and do simple 
arithmetic, Then, when he was a young man, he tackled Euclid on his own and 
mastered the first six books. Otherwise, he had no acquaintance with any normal 
school texts of today. 

His texts, instead, were first of all the Bible and Shakespeare. His Bible, I 
must add, was not one of the several homogenized, smoothed down, denatured 
Bibles which are current today. Lincoln’s Bible was the noble King James ver- 
sion, that repository of the most beautiful, most awe-inspiring prose in our 
language, and the most truly great work known to me which was produced by a 
committee—although of course the committee had a matchless leader 
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Tice modern educators who read history—plainly very few and far 
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in Lancelot Andrewes. Today, I do not suppose as many as one university 
student in a thousand has ever read so much as a chapter of the Bible in the 
King James version, and I fear the same ratio of ignorance prevails among 
American university professors. But Lincoln knew the whole Bible—and he 
knew the Bible so well, too, that he had most of it by heart. 

Lincoln’s knowledge of Shakespeare was considerably less complete than his - 
knowledge of the Bible. The comedies do not seem to have attracted him, 
and these were probably the plays of Shakespeare which he confessed he had - 
never read. His favorites were the tragedies and the histories, and among the 
tragedies, he put first Lear, Hamlet and (I think oddly) “especially Macbeth.” 
He liked reading his favorites almost better than seeing them acted. “It matters 
not to me,” he said once, “whether Shakespeare be well or ill acted; with him, 
the thought suffices.” So one must conclude that Shakespeare’s miraculous ing 
sights into the ways of the world and the ins and outs of human character meant 
rather more to Lincoln than Shakespeare’s poetry. Yet the poetry meant much, 
too. He not infrequently recited the great soliloquies, sometimes in the course 
of important policy discussions, and on a five-hour boat trip to City Point, after 
Appomattox, he passed the whole time for his companions with Shakespeare 
readings. It is interesting trying to imagine a similar journey by water with 
one of our last three Presidents. 

Among poets, besides Shakespeare, Lincoln: liked Robert Burns and 
Byron—but alas, I have never been able to find out whether he liked the Byron 
of Childe Harold, or the very different Byron of Don Juan. As to other reading, 
he knew well Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe and Aesop’s Fables—all 
works likely to turn up in the little stores of books available on the American 
frontier; but after the Bible and Shakespeare, history was his main study. As 
a young man in New Salem, he read the whole of Gibbon and all of Rollin’s 
history of the world, a standard work of that time in several volumes, with 
so much space deveted to the Greek and Roman history that you might have 
supposed the world a much‘narrower and less variows place than it happens 
to be. In an early address, Lincoln also touched on the subject of education 
and as first priority recommended “every man to read the history of his own 
and other countries.” The humorists of his time, like Artemus Ward, 
also diverted Lincoln, as was natural for he was a great humorist himself. But 
except for John Stuart Mill’s essays, and especially the essay on liberty, he seems 
to have felt a positive distaste for political theory as well as abstract phitosopiiy, 
and he had no scientific bent. 

The first point that strikes you about the foregoing tale of books from which 
Abraham Lincoln drew his chief intellectual capital is its extreme shortness. 
But the second point that strikes yowis the extraordinarily high average quality 
of the books on the list. Maybe, indeed, Lincoln’s way was rather better than ~ 
our way. If all of us learned to express ourselves as Lincoln did—by all but 
getting by heart the King James version—we might even have the cure of the 
gummy tide of jargon and pseudoscientific pretentiousness which is spreading 
through the English language of today like some dreadful fungus disease, as 
hard to cure as athlete’s foot and far more dangerous to clear thinking. Learning 
from the Bible, I must hasten to add, gave Lincoln’s language no tinge of . 
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archaism. What he mainly learned, I think, was the extraordinary power of that 
committee which prepared the King James version to tell stories, or to express 
ideas, or to soar into sublime poetry, while rarely using any but short de- 
claratory sentences almost unassisted by the ornament of adjectives and adverbs. 
I shall be quoting.a passage from II Kings a little later, but here I may point 
out that this passage of not more than about 150 words has only a single adjec- 
tive from start to finish, yet calls up a whole series of almost visible pictures as 
sharp as they are grim. 

Obviously Lincoln had no occasion to use the Terribilita with which the 
Bible clothes the just judgments of the Lord, but you can find the Bible’s in- 
fluence again and again in the many volumes of Nicolay and Hay’s collection 
of all his surviving papers and speeches. For plainness of statement and pungency 
of exposition, even Lincoln’s business letters and legal documents are worthy 
of study. The pithiness and wit of the surviving specimens of his humor are 
altogether admirable, too. Who can do better, now, than: “If you think you can 
slander a woman into loving you, or a man into voting for you, try it till you 
. are satisfied.” But one can think of many other tempting citations, and it is 
better to give brief consideration to Lincoln’s speeches on great occasions. 

In the course of preparing myself for this evening, I made the experiment 
of comparing Lincoln’s best with the best of my own time, the chief speeches of 
Winston Churchill. I may as well admit that Churchill’s greatest wartime 
speeches can still move me to tears, for I so well remember the times when he 
made them. Yet I think Lincoln’s finest speeches still carry off the palm. Chur- 
chill is more magnificent, but Lincoln is more classically beautiful; for the 
Lincoln rhythms, though less sonorous, are more subtle, and Lincoln’s words, 
though plainer, are also more poetic. And I believe that this is because Churchill 
chose as models Gibbon and Macaulay, while Lincoln, choosing Lancelot 
Andrewes, was following a more difficult yet more elevated model. 

In neither case, of course, was the greatness of the statesman made by the 
greatness of the prose. Eloquence is not an essential characteristic of very great 
men, although I think a man who is incapable of expressing himself with force 
and clarity will usually be found to be a man somehow lacking force of character 
and clarity of mind. George Washington, the first of our trio of very great Presi- 
dents, was merely capable of good, plain, workmanlike English, richly con- 
veying good, sound, solid sense. Franklin Roosevelt, the last of the trio, was 
what they now call an incomparable communicator, but no one can argue that 
even Roosevelt’s best speeches deserve the highest rank as models of eloquence 
in the grand style. In this respect, Lincoln still stands alone in the whole line 
of American leaders, good and bad. But it is more interesting to see what these 
three, so different in their backgrounds and their personal styles as men, 
nonetheless shared in common. ‘ 

As a matter of course, to begin with, all three knew the Bible well, although 
here Lincoln certainly surpassed the other two. In addition, all three had read 
a good deal of history before coming to the White House, although I would 
guess that Washington’s grounding was superior in Greek and Roman history, 
and Roosevelt’s historical reading ranged more widely than Lincoln’s. The 
first thing to remember about Lincoln’s education, in truth, is that the stock of 
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books available on the American frontier hardly permitted a wide range of 
reading in history or any other subject. At any rate, the Bible and historical 
reading were the only forms of preparation for leadership which I can discover 
‘our three greatest Presidents had in common. Yet these forms of preparation 
do not seem to me unimportant. In fact I should have. been far less uneasy in 
recent. years, as I should now feel more confident of the American future, if I 
were only sure that all our current and future leaders had been prepared and 
would be prepared in the same way. 

Let me begin with the Bible, which it has become positively eccentric to talk 
or care about nowadays. You can see the Bible in three different lights—as the 
great vehicle of the Christian faith incorporating, for good measure, the great 
vehicle of Judaism; or in the King James version, as the most splendid single - 
monument of English literature; or as a marvelous miscellany of history, poetry 
and instruction, interspersed and enriched with glorious stories and memorable 
thoughts upon many subjects. Until rather recently, every American who was 
not absolutely illiterate knew the Bible a little, and the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans knew the Bible rather intimately. In all its different aspects, moreover, 
the Bible contributed enormously to the life of this country, and not least in its 
aspects as an historical miscellany. Indeed, I am firmly convinced that the 
fact the American people have so largely lost touch with the Bible in recent 
years goes far to explain one of the most perplexing features of modern enero 
life. ` 

i * 

In brief, the American people of today have lost the sense of history which 
was certainly possessed by the Americans of the Revolutionary years, and the 
Civil War years, and even the Americans of the years of the first and second 
world wars. Having lost our sense of history, most of us expect the world to be 
a bland, undangerous place and grow indignant when the world turns harsh 
and risks and perils loom on many sides. The Bible, it seems to me, was the 
main source of the former American sense of history, instructing the many 
millions who had no opportunity to acquire wider historical knowledge. The 
Bible was enough, too, for as I believe, the first need of anyone aspiring to 
possess a minimal sense of history is the realization that the historical process 
is and always has been inherently harsh and risky. And in the Old Testament, 
particularly, this harshness and riskiness are only too apparent. 

Here, consider just one episode in II Kings. Ahab had been king of Israel 
and Jezebel was his queen, but Ahab died, leaving his son Joram to rule after 
him, with his mother Jezebel still a power in the royal palace at Jezreel. Jehu, 
a mighty warrior of the Lord, supreme among chariot fighters, rose up against - 
Joram and Jezebel at the bidding of the prophet Elisha, and so Joram met 
Jehu in battle. I now quote: . 


And it came to pass, when Joram saw Jehu, that he said, “Is it peace, 
Jehu?” and he answered, “What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so many?” 

And Joram turned his hands, and fled, and said to Ahaziah, “There is 
treachery, O Ahaziah.” 

And Jehu drew a bow with his full strength, and smote Joram between 
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-his arms, and the arrow went out at his heart, and he sunk down in his chariot. 

And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and she painted 
her face, and tired her head, and looked out at a window. — 

And as Jehu entered in at the gate, she said, “Had Zimri peace, who slew 
his master?” And he lifted up his face to the window and said, “Who is on my 
side? Who?” And there looked out to him two or three eunuchs. 

And he said, “Throw her down!” So they threw her down; and some of 
her blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses; and he trode her under 


foot. 
And when he was come in, he did eat and drink, and said, “Go, see now to 


this cursed woman, and bury her: For she is a king’s daughter.” 

And they went to bury her: But they found no more of her than the skull, 
and the feet, and the palms of her hands. a 

Wherefore they came again, and told him. And he said, “This is the word 
of the Lord, which he spake by his servant Elijah the Tishbite, saying, ‘In the 
portion of Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel. 

“ And the carcase of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the face of the field 
in the portion of Jezreel: So that they shall not say, this is Jezebel.’ ” 


Let me first return to a point I made earlier. Consider that account of the 
ends of Joram and Jezebel simply as a specimen of prose narration. The sole 
adjective is “cursed.” Overall, the sentences are considerably shorter and plainer 
and color is more sparingly provided than in any comparable narration known 
to me. Even the great Icelandic-sagas have more ornament and outward art. 
Yet could you not, ‘as I read this chapter from Kings, actually watch the terrible 
drama of death and retribution unfolding before your very eyes? As a writer, 
I have puzzled for years over the extreme laconic conciseness and positively 
lurid vividness which the King James version somehow manages to combine in 
such passages as this. And I still cannot see how the result is achieved. 

As to what this chapter from II Kings teaches, where could you find a better 
Iésson in the precariousness of the richest of the rich, and the proudest of the 
proud and the mightiest among the powerful? How can one learn better that the 
good fortune of men and nations needs never-failing vigor, constant vigilance, 
and watchful wisdom if the good fortune is not to turn to dust and ashes? 

If I have defied modern convention to speak long about the Bible, there are 
two reasons for this. The Bible, beyond question, played a larger role than any 
other book in the intellectual formation of the extraordinary man whose birth- 
day we celebrate February 12. And I think it would be an immense gain for the 
United States if the Bible, merely in its character of a historical miscellany, 
played a comparable role today in the intellectual formation of the vast majority 
of Americans. I may shock you, but I think it would even be an immense gain 
if all the members of all the history departments in all our American colleges 
and universities were required to get most of the Bible by heart, just as Lincoln 
did. This is the best cure I can imagine, in fact, for what has happened to histori- 
cal thinking and the teaching of history in most of the Western world, and 
especially in the United States, since the lifetime. of Abraham Lincoln. 

The object of history as a discipline, as I see it, is to convey an understanding 
of the historical process. Superficially, the historical process deceptively appears 
to be infinitely various. This is because what may be called the modes of history 
really are infinitely various, sometimes producing downright incomprehensible 
divergences. The modes of Japanese history and Chinese history are not only 
different in themselves. In addition, certain aspects of Chinese history, parti- 
cularly, have no real parallel elsewhere. The Chinese, for éxample, have gone 
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through powerful phases of imperialist expansion more often and over a longer 
period of time—nearly 4000 years—than any other nation on the face of the 
earth. Yet Chinese imperialism is unlike any other known imperialism, since 
it is usually digestive; in other words, the conquered peoples have usually 
ended by becoming Chinese. But I need not inflict upon you any further dis- 
cussion of these differences in the modes of history, which lend such special 
interest and variety to the histories of all human societies. 

History does not in fact repeat itself, except in two kinds of cases. The 
varieties of human folly are fairly standardized, and men with similar follies 
are prone to commit similar errors. In addition, similar underlying causes, 
especially causes of a practical character, are always likely to produce similar 
results. Inca Peru and the Singhalese kingdoms of the first millennium of the 
Christian era were wholly different societies and had no means of communi- 
cation. Yet both had large areas of arid but potentially ‘fertile land adjacent 
to mountains capable of providing large water supplies. Both therefore devised 
rather similar elaborate and costly systems for storing the water of the mountains 
and bringing it to the dry plains: and these irrigation systems were the basis of 
the wealth of both Inca Peru and the Singhalese society which briefly made 
Anuradhapura one of the greatest cities of the world. 

Yet the enormous differences of historical mode have never prevented and 
I suspect can never prevent, the same rules of history from applying to every 
form of human society, whether the society in question be a tiny tribe, or a city- 
state, or a bustling and prosperous nation, or a great empire, and whether 
peaceable or warlike, art-loving, religion-intoxicated, sybaritic, or bleakly 
puritanical. The rules of history are not laws, because they cannot be proven. 
They are not rules, either, in the eyes of many American academics. But the 
rules are rules nonetheless, since all of human experience shows that history 
has at least three constants as well as an infinity of variables, and the rules of 
history derive from the constants. 

‘ The first constant is change. Changes may be technological, or social, or 
organizational, or even natural; but it is certain that any society incapable of 
meeting and adapting to great changes will not survive over time. To give you 
a simple natural example, the remarkably creative form of Paleolithic society 
whose memorials are the wonderful painted caves of southern France and 
northern Spain, is now thought to have depended on the rich local plenitude 
of large game animals mainly portrayed in the painted caves. The period of the 
painted caves extended over no less than 20 millennia: But the big game largely 
disappeared at the end of the last ice age; the great era of Paleolithic art came to 
an end; and the old form of society was replaced by the new, more impoverished 
form we call Neolithic. To give one more technological-organizational example, 
the era- of richest and most creative life in the Greek city-states was almost 
exactly coextensive with the era when Greek Hoplite armies, using rather 
simple tactics and hardly dependent upon generalship, could almost always 
dominate the battlefield in that part of the world. But experiments with more 
elaborate military tactics and organization were begun by the Theban, Epa- 
minondas, the first man to defeat a full Spartan Hoplite army in the field. 
Philip II of Macedon then carried on where Epaminondas had left off; Alexander 
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the Great improved on his father’s work; and in the new era of large Hellenistic 
monarchies, even Athens and Sparta were no longer able to compete or even 
to retain full independence. 
As to the second constant in human history, it is war. That is a fact that re- 
markably few Americans are willing to face any longer, mostly because they no 
longer read enough history to realize it is a fact. Yet you can comb the record 
of human history from start to finish, and you will find no period since the 
emergence of Homo sapiens when all forms of homicidal conflict had been 
banished from the earth. At best, there have been periods of one or two hundred 
years when large areas of the globe have known internal peace, as in most of 
` the Roman Empire from the reign of the Emperor Augustus until the decline 
began under the Antonines, and in the Chinese empire during the more pros- 
perous era of each strong dynasty. But even in these areas and periods, when 
millions came to think of peace as the normal state of affairs, almost incessant 
warfare was being waged along the two empires’ frontiers and elsewhere on this 

` planet. Overall, you cannot find a single human society which lost the ability 
to defend itself that has long survived this loss. 

The first two constants, change and war, combine to produce the third 
constant, which is impermanence. All the rules of human history can in fact 
be expressed in a single cruel sentence: In the long run, nothing endures, for 
there is always change and there is always war. The corollary of these rules is 
also cruel and can be shortly stated: The central aim of every human society must 
therefore be no more than enduring, as long as Providence permits, by boldly 
adapting to change and by necessary self-defense. In a deeper sense, this was the 
aim which caused Abraham Lincoln to lead the United States into and through 
by far the bloodiest war we have ever fought. He believed that preservation of 
the union was worth all the blood that had to be shed for this purpose. To get 
what he did in proportion, I would remind you there were single battles in 
U.S. Grant’s final victorious campaign that cost more American casualties 
than the entire war in Vietnam. Yet what would have happened to our country 
if the Union had not been saved? To be more precise, how could a fragmented 
United States have survived in the most dangerous and war-ravaged century 
mankind has ever known—the twentieth century—now in its 82nd, mainly 
ghastly year? 

* 

If I have been gloomy, forgive me. The trouble is that I feel gloomy. I cannot 
think American society as now organized is any longer likely to produce such ` 
leaders as the three great Presidents who saved our nation in the three supreme 
crises of our history to date. I see the need for other leaders of this kind growing 
urgent before too long. And so I think with sadness and with longing of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was also the President most worthy of our country’s love we have 
ever had. o 
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By MICHIKO KAKUTANI 


A writer, says novelist Saul Bellow, is “an imaginative 
historian, who is able to get closer to contemporary facts 
than social scientists possibly can.” Throughout his long 
literary career, Bellow has used his talent to investigate 
. the ways of society and the role of the individual within it. 
During the following talk with Michiko Kakutani, a critic 
. for The New York Times, Bellow discusses his latest book 
The Dean’s December, which was published in 1982, 
and his development as a writer who considers himself a i ‘ 
“friend of the truth.” 


10 wonderful jokes. One of my favorites is about an American singer who 

makes his debut at La Scala. He sings his first aria to great applause. 
And the crowd calls ‘Ancora, vita, vita.” He sings it a second time, and again 
they call for an encore. Then a third time and a fourth.... Finally, panting 
and exhausted, he asks, ‘How many times must I sing this aria?’ Then someone 
tells him, ‘Until you get it right.’ That’s how it is with me—I always feel I 
haven’t gotten it quite right, and so I go on singing.” 

Saul Bellow tells this‘story with great relish. Sitting down in a black leather 
easy chair, he gazes out through the window of his high-rise apartment to the 
dark waters of Lake Michigan beyond, and throws his head back and laughs. 
His conversation, like his books, is at once colloquial and lofty, intellectual 
and passionate, filled with the high seriousness of academia and jokes heard on 
the Chicago streets. The author himself bears a certain resemblance to his own 
heroes; earnest, elegantly dressed and deeply thoughtful, he too is “a hungry 
observer” of everything ‘around him. 

At 67, Bellow has written nine novels—the latest, The Dean’s December, 
- published in 1982—and has created in his work a distinctive fictional world. 
It is a world animated by an acutely moral imagination and populated by 
assorted cranks, con men and fast-talking salesmen of reality who goad and 
challenge Bellow’s now familiar heroes. Whether it is poor, put-upon Moses ` 
Herzog or Eugene Henderson, that absurd seeker of higher qualities, or wise 
old Artur Sammler or Albert Corde in The Deans December, they are men: 
caught in the middle of a spiritual crisis, overwhelmed by the sheer “‘muchness” 
of the world and frightened by the stubborn fact of death. Rejecting both easy 
optimism and easy despair, they tend, like Corde, to wonder if their own prob- 
lems are simply their share of “the big-scale insanities of the 20th century.” 

Like these characters who are continually searching for a way to apprehend 


| SOMETIMES enjoy saying that anybody’s life can be encompassed in about 
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‘reality, Bellow tends to regard fiction as a kind of. tool for investigating the 
society around him; he sees the novelist as “an imaginative historian, who is 

‘able to get closer to contemporary facts than social scientists possibly can.” 
But while the madness of the modern world, manifested in éverything from 
sexual profligacy to random violence, has always reverberated in his characters’ 
lives—a phenomenon that became more pronounced in Mr. Sammler’s Planet— 
specific public issues have remained largely in the background. With The Deans 
December, such matters are more directly addressed. 

What brought about this heightened focus on political and social issues? 
For one thing, Bellow says he realized after’ writing To Jerusalem and Back, 
an account of his 1975 trip to Israel, that “it was as easy to write about great 
public matters as about private ones—all it required was more confidence and 

- daring.” The winning of the Nobel Prize in 1976 no doubt provided some of 
that necessary confidence, and he made plans to write a nonfiction book about 
Chicago. After making hundreds of pages of notes, however, he decided to 
abandon that approach and write a novel- 

“I found a more congenial way to do it, my own way; developed over many 
decades,” he says. “But I think I’ve begun to write differently—I had never 
really attempted anything of this sort before, though I’ve been all my life an 
amateur student of history and politics. It became clear to me that no imagi- 
nation whatsoever had been applied to the problems of demoralized cities, All 
the approaches have been technical, financial and bureaucratic, and no one has 
been.able to take into account the sense of these lives. 

“I thought I had to cut loose with this book,” he goes on. “It seems many 
of my contemporaries don’t take many personal risks—they shoot fish in a 
barrel. They write about wounded adolescents—there’s no problem there. 
Sexual adventures—there’s no problem there. Wounded ethnicity. They appear 
occasionally to be bold, to challenge the powers that be, but they’re generally 
pretty safe. I think I’m speaking out quite frankly [in this book] about deteriora- 
tion of life in American cities, and I wouldn’t be surprised if I drew some flak. 
But if you’ve told yourself all your life that you’re a friend of the truth, there . 
comes a time when you must put up or shut up. They’re not going to be able 
to shrug this one off, though there are some very powerful shruggers around.” 

By now, Bellow points out, he is somewhat accustomed to drawing flak— 
at least from certain quarters of the literary establishment. For all the honors 
he has received—a Pulitzer and three National Book Awards as well as the 
Nobel—he sees himself as going against the mainstream of. contemporary 
literature. He has long rejected the fashionable nihilism of what he calls the 
“wastelanders,” those who believe—as he put it in a 1966 speech—that it is 
“enlightened to expose, to disenchant, to hate and to experience disgust.” He 
is equally skeptical of willful estheticism. 

As far as Bellow is concerned, those writers who substitute analysis for 
imagination have estranged literature from the common world and removed 
one of its original and most important purposes: the raising of moral questions. 
Contemporary writers, he adds, are also easily tempted by the sensational, 
for they are faced with “the Ancient Mariner problem’—like Coleridge’s 
seaman, “‘they need something to buttonhole the wedding guests with, as they 
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go from wedding to wedding or orgy to orgy; they need something that has the 
power to penetrate distraction.” 


* ae k 


Such views, coupled with his attitudes toward more general social matters— 
most notably his skepticism about the 1960s counterculture—have been delin- 
eated by Bellow in both his essays and his novels, and they have sometimes 
made for controversy. Touring universities in the ’60s, Bellow was occasionally 
denounced by students during his lectures, and the critic Richard Poirier 
contended, in an essay written for Partisan Review, that Herzog and Mr. 
Sammler’s Planet were “efforts to test out, to substantiate, to vitalize and 
ultimately to propagate a kind of cultural conservatism.” It is an observation 
Bellow rejects: “What good are these categories? They mean very little, especially 
when the people who apply them haven’t had a new thought since they were 
undergraduates and now preside over a literary establishment that lectures 
_ to dentists and accountants who want to be filled in on the thrills. I think these 
are the reptiles of the literary establishment who are grazing on the last Mesozoic 
grasses of romanticism. 

“They think they know what writers should be and what writers should 
write, but who are these representatives who practice what Poirier preaches? 
They’re for the most part spiritless, etiolated, and the liveliest of them are third- 
rate vaudevillians. Is this literary life? I’d rather inspect gas mains in Chicago.” 


* * * 


With their old-fashioned characters, their passion for big ideas and problems 
` of the spirit, Bellow’s own books clearly belong to a different tradition. The Old 
Testament, Shakespeare and the great 19th-century Russian novels—these were 
the books Bellow read as a boy, and these were the books which, in large 
measure, gave him a sense of what great literature ought to do. Indeed, his 
choice of vocation, he says, was animated by the traditional challenge ‘‘to ac- 
count for the mysterious circumstance of being.” : 

“I don’t think I was a very sophisticated person,” he says, recalling his youth 
in Chicago as the son of an onion importer who had immigrated from Russia. 
“Chicago is not a city that produces sophisticated people, but it was in Chicago 
where this child of Jewish immigrants got the idée fixe of becoming an American 
author, and he had to find a way to prove he wasn’t hallucinated, that he could 
write English sentences and that he could hold the attention of a reader or two. 
In those days, the establishment wouldn’t listen till you established your creden- 
tials—there are people even now who don’t.” — 

To establish his credentials, Bellow wrote two books in the mid-1940s that 
filled what he calls “formal requirements”: Dangling Man, a story of a young 
Chicagoan awaiting induction into the war, was his undergraduate degree; The 
Victim, a portrait of a journalist and his importunate, anti-Semitic alter ego, his 
graduate degree. Both these somber books won modest critical acclaim, but their 
author, who was living in Paris on a Guggenheim fellowship at the time, says he 
was already sinking “into a depression by trying to do the wrong things.” In a 
kind of manic reaction, he began another book, a book that he would write “in a 
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purple fever” over the next three years. The book, of course, was the exuberantly 
picaresque Adventures of Augie March. 

Augie March marked Bellow’s discovery of his own voice. It was a supple 
voice, infused with the rhythms and idioms of Yiddish, a voice that was capable 
of articulating a moral vision and lofty philosophical speculation in the most 
colloquial of terms. “I loosened up,” Bellow recalls, “and found I could flail my 
arms and express my impulses. I was unruly at first and didn’t have things under 
control, but it was at least a kind of spontaneous event. It was my liberation.” 

Augie March, Bellow said at the time, came easily—all he had to do “was to 
be there with buckets to catch it”—and it won the National Book Award in 
1953. But, in retrospect, the experience was somewhat disconcerting as well, for 
it revealed to Bellow certain prejudices within the literary community that would 
last for many years. 

“I began to discover,” he says, “that while I thought I was simply laying an 
offering on the altar like a faithful petitioner, other people thought I was trying 
to take over the church. It came at a strange point when I think the establish- 
ment was losing confidence in itself, and it felt it was being challenged by Jews, 
blacks and ethnics, and some people were saying there was a Jewish mafia, and 
other people, who should have had more sense, spoke of-—well, they didn’t use 
the word conspiracy, but they saw it as an unwelcome eruption. 

“I think of myself as an American of Jewish heritage,” he goes on. “When 
most people call someone a ‘Jewish writer,’ it’s a way of setting you aside. 
_ They don’t talk about the powers of the ‘Jewish writers’ who wrote the Old 
Testament.” 


+ * k 


With the breakthrough in style achieved in Augie March, there also came a 
shift in tone. Whereas the first two books shared a certain depressive quality— 
underlined by the fact that their heroes did little to resolve the condition of their 
alienation—Augie March was a wildly extroverted work, ending with its hero 
looking forward to his next adventure. Later books such as Henderson, the Rain 
King and Herzog would go somewhat further: each ended with its protagonist 
taking the first step toward an affirmation of his life, and these books would also 
play, with greater facility, between what Bellow refers to as “the two sides of my 
psyche”—the brooding side and the exuberant. 

“For many years,” he explains, “Mozart was a kind of idol to me—this rap- 
turous singing for me that’s always on the edge of sadness and melancholy and 
disappointment and heartbreak, but always ready for an outburst of the most 
delicious music. I found Mozart temperamentally so congenial. I’m not claiming 
the same range of talent, but I often feel an affinity with him.” 

: Certainly many of Bellow’s characters have shared temperamental affinities 

with their author—a fact that Bellow acknowledged by quoting Italian writer 
Alberto Moravia, who once told him, “Every novel is some kind of higher auto- 
biography.” In The Dean’s December, for instance, Albert Corde takes a trip to 
Bucharest to help his wife attend her dying mother—as Bellow himself did several 
years ago—and Corde shares, more or less, his creator’s age, occupation and 
place of residence. Like many of Bellow’s heroes, Corde is also something of a 
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lapsed intellectual, who takes pride and pleasure in exercising his mind, but also 
worries about the inadequacy of all his theories. As Artur Sammler puts it, 
“Intellectual man had become an explaining creature. Fathers to children, wives 
to husbands, lecturers to listeners, colleagues to colleagues, doctors to patients, 
man to his own soul explained. ... For the most part, in one ear and out the 
other. The soul wanted what it wanted.” 

Of course, Bellow himself has curiously ambivalent attitudes toward aca- 


demia. He believes, on one hand, that “it’s in the university and only in the uni- ` 


versity that Americans can have a higher life,” and yet he also contends that pro- 
fessors “‘are so eager to live the life of society like everybody else that they’re not 
always intellectually or spiritually as rigorous as they should be.” By institu- 
tionalizing the avant-garde magazines and giving writers the security of tenure, 
he argues, universities effectively destroyed the independent literary culture that 
once existed in this country. 


* $ x 


Still, Bellow finds that an academic community provides him with people “to 
talk to about the things that concern me most,” and he has served, since 1964, on 
the prestigious Committee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago. His 
decision to leave New York and return to Chicago in the early ’60s, he says, was 
motivated. in part by what he saw as the increased politicization of writers in 
New York. ` 

When he first arrived in New York during the ’40s, bent on “going to the big 
town and taking it,” a sense of community existed among writers associated with 
Partisan Review. Bellow became friends with such writers and critics as Meyer 
Schapiro, Dwight Macdonald, Delmore Schwartz and Clement Greenberg— 
“they were not always friendly friends, but they were always stimulating friends” 
—and he enjoyed the “open spirit of easy fraternization” that animated their dis- 
cussions. Politics, generally in the form of Marxism, tended to be mostly 
theoretical. l ; 

“Then,” Bellow recalls, “a new generation turned up—a lot of people out of 
Columbia University, a lot of students of Lionel Trilling—and suddenly the 


whole atmosphere in New York became far more political than it had been ` 


before. With the Vietnam War and other issues, people became organized in 
camps, and while I was opposed to the war, I just refused to line up with the new 
groups. I didn’t like it, and it seemed to me a good time to leave New York, be- 
cause I’d been drawn there in the first place by my literary interests, and there 
seemed to be no room for an independent writer in New York anymore. It be- 
came harder to find people to talk to and you were always being solicited for this 
cause or that, always being drafted for one thing or another. 

“People have said in their memoirs that I was guarded, cautious, career- 
oriented, but I don’t think that’s so—after all, there was nothing easier in New 
York during those days than the life of the extremist, and that’s continued to be 
so. I was not comfortable with the extremist life, and so I thought I might as well 

.go back to the undiluted USA, go back to Chicago. It’s vulgar but it’s vital and 
it’s more American, more representative.” 
Indeed, Bellow finds that in Chicago he is able to keep up with his old second- 
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ary school friends, as well as a cross section of society including contractors, 
lawyers, doctors, physicists, historians, policemen and retired social workers— 
some of whom surface in his fiction. “You meet people,” he says. “They reveal or 
conceal themselves and you read them or try. They struggle with their souls or 
don’t. They either generate interest or not. It forms a picture for you. The people 
who interest me the most do concern themselves with the formation of a soul. The 
others are what Hollywood used to call the cast of thousands.” 

When he is working on a book, Bellow spends his mornings at an electric 
typewriter, set up by a window overlooking Lake Michigan. After nine novels, 
the craft has been mastered, but the magical aspect of the art remains. Bellow, in _ 
fact, has spoken in the past of “a primitive prompter or commentator within, 
who from earliest years has been advising us, telling us what the real world is”— 
a commentator not unlike Henderson’s little-voice that constantly cries, “I want, 
I want”—and he attributes his best writing to this unconscious source. 

“I think a writer is on track when the door of his native and deeper in- 
tuitions is open,” he says. “You write a sentence that doesn’t come from that 
source and you can’t build around it—it makes the page seem somehow false. 
You have a gyroscope within that tells you whether what you're doing is right or 
wrong. I’ve always felt a writer is something of a medium, and when something 
is really working, he has a certain clairvoyant power; he has a sense of what’s 
going on. Whenever I’ve published a book that’s received wide attention, I’ve 
heard from thousands of people around the world who have been thinking the 
same thing—as though Pd anticipated things.” . a 
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CHRONICLER OF 
PARADISE 


By ANNE TYLER 





The reviewer’s latest novel, Dinner at 
the Homesick Restaurant, was published 
this year. 





Oh What a Paradise It Seems. 
By John Cheever. Alfred A. Knopf. 
100 pp. 


ver’s new novel (published shortly 

before he died) in which the hero, 
an ordinary American businessman 
named Sears, finds himself traveling 
through a foreign country to visit a 
blind prophetess. This prophetess is 
known to be a terrifying figure, but 
‘Sears, who is content with his present 
life and uninterested in the occult, 
feels no particular apprehension at the 
thought of meeting her. 

When he enters her cave, he sees a 
middle-aged woman in a clean cotton 
dress. She asks to touch one of his 
belongings, and he gives her his wallet. 
She fingers the wallet, smiles and then 
laughs. Sears laughs, too. She returns 
his wallet. A baffled interpreter trans- 


[is a scene in John Chee- 


lates her message: “La grande poésie` 


de la yie.” Still laughing, Sears and the 
prophetess embrace and part. 
You couldn’t ask for a better por- 


trait of the Cheever hero. In one guise — 


or another, this man has been gliding 
through John Cheever’s~ luminous 
books for 40 years now—a courteous, 
thoroughly domesticated, sunny- 
natured soul whose vision works a kind 
of alchemy, transforming the clothes- 
lines and picnic baskets of his prosaic 
surroundings into pure gold. 
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In The Wapshot Chronicle (1957) as 
well as in The Wapshot Scandal (1964), 
the surroundings had a patrician, New 
England flavor. In Bullet Park (1969) 
and in most of the short stories, the 
setting was suburbia at its bleakest. 
In Falconer (1977), it was a federal 
penitentiary. No matter, we always 
recognized the hero. He was the one 
standing off to the side, observing from 
such a great distance—such an inter- 
planetary distance, in fact—that he 
might very well be misreading some of 
the events. Then again (we hoped, we 
hoped), he might be seeing more 
clearly than anyone, and the world 
might actually possess the radiance he 
imagined. 

Oddly enough, the recurring hero 
seems freshly created each time, and 
freshly intriguing and likeable. He 
never grows monotonous. This may 
be because his hold on his optimism 
is so fragile. With each new book, 
there is new suspense as to whether 
such sweetness of spirit can survive the 
latest onslaught. Modern life poses 
more and more difficult tests. 

It didn’t seem he could be tested any 
further than in Falconer, which had an 
atypical sprinkling of physical cruelty. 
This latest book, however, offers a 


¿much -subtler threat—one that’s in- 


sidious, pervasive, all the more trou- 
bling because it’s barely remarked by 
the other characters. 

Lemuel Sears goes to the little village 
of Janice on a winter day to skate on 
Beasley’s Pond. The village is a version — 
of Eden, accidentally bypassed by the 
builders of fast-food restaurants. The 
pond has more ice than it’s had in a 
century, and it’s peopled by graceful, 
civilized skaters of all ages. 

The next week, Sears comes back 
to skate again. He finds that the pond 
has been turned into a dump. It’s 


é 


clogged with kitchen appliances, a 
dead dog, the skeleton of a car. Sears 
is heartbroken. 

The rest of the novel concerns 
Sears’s attempts to halt the ruin of the 
` pond. He calls in his lawyer; the lawyer 
is murdered. He calls in an environ- 
mentalist and the environmentalist is 
murdered. These deaths occur 
with dreamlike abruptness; they’re 
not the real point of the story. In fact, 
the scene with the most intensely felt 
violence is one in which a woman with 
a loaded grocery cart tries to use the 
‘express lane in the supermarket. 

What is the real point of the story? 
In Sears’s own view, it’s the clash be- 
tween transience and permanence. 
Sears is middle-aged, a hold-over from 
a calmer and more stable generation. 
After the shock of watching Beasley’s 
Pond die, he looks around him and 
sees that his countrymen have turned 
into nomads—but without the nomadic 
fondness for traveling light. “Here 
was a wandering people,” he reflects, 
“with a passion for gigantic bedsteads 
and massive refrigerators.” Hence the 
rusting carcasses in the pond. 

To readers, of course, Sears himself 
makes a better symbol of permanence 
than any bedstead, and the tension 
arises from our anxiety over what 
seems his certain doom, or at least the 
doom of his general hopefulness. 
Transience appears already to have 
won out. It colors the very atmosphere 
through which he moves. 
` He’s in love with a woman who 
must be picked up every evening at a 
different church, after attending a 
different meeting—what kind of meet- 
ing, he has no idea. 

Occasionally, he sounds lonely 
enough to be speaking not only from 
another country but from another 
galaxy. This is due partly to the arrest- 
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ing flatness and finality of the prose. 
It sets up an eerie silence, as if the 
characters were moving in a vacuum. 
There is relatively little dialogue. 
Bizarre events are described matter- 
of-factly, as when a young suburban 
couple forgets a baby on the shoulder 
of Highway 224 while exchanging car 
seats; or a woman passing a completely 
irrelevant locked door in the. London 
airport stops to beat her fists against 
it and weep. 

“At the time of which I’m writ- 
ing...” is a phrase that’s dotted 
throughout the book, implying that 
were reading of some period eons 
removed, although we’re not. This 
increases our sense of Sears’s distance 
and isolation. The author says that at 
the time of which he’s writing, crime 
abounds, jogging is popular and water 
pollution is a widespread problem. He 
points out, as if from an archaeological 
vantage, that occupancy of houses in 
a certain neighborhood is signified by 
the presence, in the backyard, of 
“some sort of brazier for cooking 
meat over coals.” 

Now, why should this distance be 
so satisfying? Perhaps it appeals to the 
reader’s self-regard—like a foreigner’s 
guidebook describing our own city, a 
guidebook full of gentle misunder- 
standings that show us in a more 
favorable light. 

For instance, a swarm of fake 
Spanish and English Tudor houses is 
charitably interpreted as belonging 
to “a people who were exiles or 
refugees and who thought obsessively 
of returning.” A woman who window- 
shops—to excess, some might say—is 
giving her male companion a charm- 
ing demonstration of “undisciplined 
enthusiasm for men.and women and 
circumstances and changes in the. 
weather.” 
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The only problem with such kindli- 
ness of vision is that it’s employed by 
every character for whom the author 
feels empathy. A young housewife 
recalls that while watching a rocket- 
launching, she was more moved by 


the sight of observers on the beach ` 


packing up their towels and folding 
chairs. The environmentalist, making 
a lonely trip down a freeway, is equally 
moved by the blinking of a turn signal 
on the car ahead of him, and he 
imagines proposing marriage to some 
stranger “because she turned on her 
parking lights an hour before dusk, 
disclosing a supple and romantic 
nature.” Sears himself, you feel, would 
have had that thought, and in precisely 
the same words. 

More important, though, is the fact 
that the book succeeds brilliantly in 
making its characters’ trust sound 
logical and persuasive. It’s a remark- 
ably slim book to accomplish that 
much—at first glance a mere novella 
or a long short story, although it ends 
up filling more of your mind than 
_ you'd expect. By the last page, you’re 
completely convinced that yes, Lemuel 
Sears has every reason to maintain his 
stubborn joyfulness. 

What appeared dubious at the start 
—the present tense of that verb in the 
title—proves absolutely right at the 
finish. Come to think of it, it does 
seem a paradise. Perhaps only John 
Cheever could have brought that off. 
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THE CHALLENGE 
OF SKEPTICISM 


By MICHAEL LEVIN 





The reviewer is professor of philosophy 
at the City College of New York. He 
is the author of Metaphysics and the ` 
Mind-Body Problem. 





Philosophical Explanations. 
By Robert Nozick. Harvard University _ 
Press. 764 pp. 


HILOSOPHY, once widely 
Piws as the noblest of all intel- 

lectual endeavors, has very largely 
sunk from sight. Philosophers them- 
selves have pretty much become in- 
visible to the public at large. An 
educated American today could still 
presumably name a dozen or more of 
the great names of philosophy, from 
Plato to Immanuel Kant to Bertrand 
Russell—but he would probably not 
be able to name a single contemporary 
philosopher. 

What happened to the noble en- 
deavor? The most familiar explana- 
tion is that, somewhere along the way, 
philosophy got separated from its true 
mission. It began in classical antiquity 
with a sense of wonder about the 
cosmos and represented the intellect’s 
effort to respond to this feeling—to 
explain the large scheme of things and 
man’s own place in it. But then, in this 
century, philosophy increasingly aban- 
doned the traditional great questions 
and got bogged down in endless micro- 
scopic analysis of small questious, 
Linguistic analysis now taught that 
those asking the great questions were 
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mainly just stumbling over language: 
the newer philosophers told people 


to stop worrying about “the meaning | 


of life,” for example, because analysis 
disclosed meaning to be a property of 
sentences, not of life. 

There is a measure of truth in this 
often-repeated explanation of philoso- 
phy’s present low esteem, but I think 
` that the explanation is fundamentally 
erroneous, as is another perception 
now very much in the wind. This is 
that Robert Nozick’s Philosophical 
Explanations has at last returned 
philosophy to its rightful path. The 
New York Times said of the book that 
it makes “‘philosophy once again more 
relevant to the concerns of laymen.” 
Advertisements for the book proclaim 
that “any reader, including the 
thoughtful musician, is certain to be 
affected.” 

High hopes for a book by Nozick 
were reasonable. He is perhaps the 
closest thing to a celebrity in the world 
of philosophy today. A professor .at 
Harvard when he was only 30, he 
several years later won the National 
Book Award for Anarchy, State and 
Utopia—a spirited attack on govern- 
ment intervention and a defense of 
“capitalist acts between consenting 
adults.” Nozick is a man of great tech- 
nical competence who has also shown 
himself to be much concerned with 
the traditional large questions. He is 
surely the only philosopher alive 
whose latest book is being peddled by 
street vendors in New York’s Green- 


`> wich Village. Philosophical Explana- 


tions, already in its fourth printing, 
will be selling for years to come. 

It is not surprising that Nozick has 
a following. He does not come at the 
reader with heavy solemnity. His 
prose style is insouciant, his manner 
whimsical, and he gives every indica- 
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tion of having lots of fun as he tosses 
out playful asides on, for example, how 
he would field questions if he were 
being greeted as the Messiah. Jews 
believe that the Messiah will be com- 
ing for the first time, Christians that 
he has been here before. Nozick sug- 
gests that when the Messiah does 
finally come, and is asked whether he 
has been here before, he tactfully reply 
that he can’t remember. 

Unfortunately, the fun and games 
do not signify that the book’s argu- 
ments are accessible to laymen. Ordi- 
nary readers who turn to Philosophical 
Explanations will still find them- 
selves essentially excluded from the 
discussion. Only philosophers with 
extensive mathematical training will 
follow it all, and that “thoughtful 
musician” who aspires to get through 
the book had better have acquired a 
solid background in first-order for- 
malization and Gödel numbering. 

It is true, as advertised, that Nozick 
is at bottom interested in the great 
questions of philosophy. One question 
to which he devotes a lot of space is 
the ancient riddle of free will. Who has 
not wondered if he is truly free, or 
merely a marionette obliged, given 
his environment and genetic heritage, 
to act in predetermined ways? I feel 
free, but who is to say that the feeling 
is anything more than ignorance of 
what compels me to’ behave as I do? 
Nozick also dwells at length on ques- 
tions about right and wrong. Are 
there objective moral values, or are 
“good” and “just” merely words I at- 
tach to whatever I happen to prefer? 

Nozick is fascinated by the question 
of identity. What is this mysterious 
“IP—this dot of identity, shaped by 
genes and environment, eluding even 
my own introspective searches? In 
what sense am I the same person I was 
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in the past and will be throughout the 
future? Most bewildering of all, among 
the questions dealt with in Philoso- 
phical Explanations, is the challenge of 
skepticism. How does an individual 
know anything? The experience may 
seem real and (one would hope) com- 
pelling, but then dreams often do. 
And if you can never be sure that 
you're not dreaming, how can you 
claim to know anything at all? 

Philosophers have been trying for 
millennia to prove that we are‘ (or 
aren’t) free, that there are (or aren’t) 
objectively ascertainable moral truths, 
that there is (or isn’t) a self, and that 
we really do (or don’t) know things. 
Nozick, however, is proposing to come 
at these’ questions from a different 
angle. Instead of proof, he will offer— 
explanation. In dealing with know- 
ledge, for example, he concedes that 
the skeptic can never be refuted. 
Instead of attempting the refutation, 
he will explain how ordinary knowl- 
edge can be possible even though we 
can’t rule out the various bizarre con- 
tingencies to which the skeptic keeps 
returning. 

The distinction between proof and 
explanation soon breaks down, how- 
ever. It does so because, in the end, 
explaining is a kind of proving. We 
explain heavier-than-air flight to some- 
one by first proving that it’s possible 
for the underpressure on the wings to 
exceed the aircraft’s weight. So Nozick 
inevitably reverts to the standard 
tactics of contemporary philosophers, 
mounting proofs of his own. Thus 
he devotes 141 pages to elaborating 
current work on epistemology—the 
theory of knowledge—in order to 
prove that we can know ordinary 
commonsensical things even though 
we might conceivably be dreaming. 
This highly technical but dexterously 
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treated material is easily the richest 
part of. Philosophical Explanations, 
and it is a pity that only a minuscule 
fraction of Nozick’s audience will be 
able to follow him here. 

Are we to conclude, then, that No- 
zick too is wandering in-the desert of 
arid technicality? The conclusion would 
be unwarranted. Nozick’s book is ex- 
traordinarily uneven: some of it is bril- 
liant, some of it. is rubbish, some 
manages to be both. But for all its idio- 
syncrasies, its basic endeavor—which 
is to apply rigorous technical analysis 
to the great questions—is more con- 
ventional than advertised. 

The fact is that philosophy has never 
really abandoned the great questions. 
Rather, philosophers have learned the 
hard way that these can be got at only 
by dealing rigorously, and at close 


` quarters, with a great many narrow 


and technical questions. 

Take the age-old question of free 
will. For generations of laymen, the 
problem was dealt with excitingly in 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, in the au- 
thor’s ruminations on WNapoleon’s 
Russian campaign. Did Napoleon lose« 
the war because of his follies or was the 
outcome, as Tolstoy lengthily argued, 
really beyond human control? Unfor- 
tunately, Tolstoy’s vividly panoramic 
rendering of the story blurs and ob- 
scures the answer to the question he 
raises. It confuses the real issue about 
free will (which is whether Napoleon’s 
decisions were taken freely) with an- 
other issue (whether his actions made 
any long-run difference). 

Contemporary philosophers, in mak- 
ing the endless fine distinctions that fill 
the professional journals, are still- 
working hard on the free will question. 
A “free” afternoon, they will tell you, 
is one during which you can do as you 
choose. A prisoner confined to his cell 


is clearly unfree. But your decision to 
spend a free afternoon at the racetrack 
does not become unfree even if your 
pleasure in betting on horse races was 
environmentally determined. A person 
acts freely if he does what he chooses— 
even if his choice was caused. Now this 
account still has some rough edges. 
What about compulsive gamblers? Are 
they too acting freely if they choose to 
visit the racetrack? To come to grips 
with these more difficult iffy questions 
_ about free will, we have to spend time 
analyzing the meaning of “choose” 
and of the various possible senses in 
which “if” is used. The payoff on these 
seeming divagations promises to be far 
greater than Tolstoy’s woolly ram- 
blings on free will and human 
destiny. \ ; 

Indeed, I would argue that the fami- 
liar indictment of philosophy—that it 
has abandoned the great questions in 
favor of trivia—has got things exactly 
reversed. We should hope that philo- 
sophers will labor over those difficult, 
technical, narrow-looking questions 
and we should worry about the temp- 
tation, manifestly viewed as irresistible 
in many academic philosophy depart- 
ments, to supply fast answers to every 
new question. If contemporary philo- 
sophy is losing its way, it is not by ig- 
noring the concerns of laymen but by 
becoming politically overinvolved with 
them. Marxism, quotas, public funding 
for abortion, infanticide, the rights of 
chickens—philosophers are out there 
solemnly chopping logic about them 
all, in the process often looking 
excessively concerned to appear 
“relevant.” ; 

It is a mistake for laymen, and a 
greater mistake for professional philos- 
ophers, to view intellectual progress as 
if it were a football game with every 
move considered crucial. Philosophy’s 
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great questions are being got at slowly 
and unspectacularly, and that is the 
way it should be. o 


A FAMILY 
AT ODDS 


By DAVID DENBY 





The reviewer is a film critic for New 
York magazine, 





HOOT the Moon is one of the 
most powerful American movies 
of recent years, and since the 

power bursts out of achingly familiar 
material—the mutual dependence of a 
quarreling husband and wife, the be- 
wildered anguish of their four young 
daughters—the picture seems like a 
miracle. Screenwriter Bo Goldman has 
the true alchemist’s gift. Goldman, 
who worked on One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest and was the author of 
Melvin and Howard, has transformed 
commonplace affections and miseries 
into something vibrant and funny. And 
director Alan Parker has left behind the 
shameless melodramatics of Midnight 
Express. In Shoot the Moon he works 
with a new honesty and plainness with- 
out relinquishing the show-business 
vitality that gave even his bad films 
some heat. Together Goldman and 
Parker have produced one of the rare 
movies that are central to our culture 
but not sentimental or square. Their 
view of marriage and family is broad 
enough to take in such homely trivia as 
children bickering over food and wak- 
ing with upset stomachs in the middle 
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of the night as well as the raging vio- 
lence unleashed when parents and 
children are pulled apart. 

The husband and wife in Shoot the 
Moon are thoroughly defined by their 
situation; they could no more pick 
_ themselves up and change into new 

people than a transplanted oak could 

begin to sprout birch leaves. Their 

- problems are fought out, not “worked 
out” in the modern way. Shot during 

the rainy winter season in a lush green 

valley of California’s Marin County, 

Shoot the Moon is largely set in a big, 

beautiful Victorian house—for a fami- 

ly, a dream house. Yet this particular 

dream is fading. Having reached her 

middle 30s, Faith Dunlap (Diane 

Keaton) is developing a few lines about 

her eyes and mouth, and her skin looks 

a little raw. A beautiful California 

woman, she’s slightly frayed around 

the edges and perhaps a mite stupefied 

from housework. Her husband, George 

(Albert Finney), some sort of writer 

specializing in sports, has been dallying 

with a younger-woman who lives near- 

by. When Faith confronts him with his 

infidelity in a plate-smashing fight, he 

threatens to pack his bag and go. “It’s 

already packed,” she says. They part, 

but they’re far from finished—a thou- 

sand conflicting emotions and lingering 

obligations and habits hold them sus- 

pended between revulsion and longing. 

As he’s grown older, Albert Finney 

_ has lost the cheerfully raffish grin, the 
physical grace and ease that made him 
so appealing in Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning and Tom Jones, and 
his face now seems frozen in a baleful 
frown. But his locked-in-sullenness 
works for George Dunlap—the self- 
absorbed irritability is the classic tem- 
perament of a writer in a funk. George 
is tired of his wife, who he knows has 
borne the burdens of the marriage over 
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the years, and his boredom makes him 
guilty and irrationally angry. Apart 
from that, Goldman doesmt lay out the 
causes of the Dunlaps unhappiness. 
We're meant to think that after 15 
years the accumulated irritations of 
marriage have simply caught up with 
them; they need to fight, make a mess, 
before going on. 

Diane Keaton’s Faith has married 
young and relied too much on her hus- 
band. His leaving her is a real betrayal 
and it knocks her flat. Physically ex- _ 
hausted, Faith sprawls in bed as the 
kids play around her, and, in a classic 
bit, haltingly sings the Beatles’ “If I 
Fell” while lying in the tub, her voice 
cracking, tears falling. Keaton has 
always found it easy enough to bring | 
out the anger that lies beneath the soft 
hesitancy of her surface manner, but 
she’s never dug down and found this 
much pain before. 

George Dunlap has walked out, but 
he can’t bear being shut out. Goldman 
makes him foolishly possessive—as far 
as George is concerned, it’s still his 
house, his wife, his daughters. When he 
shows up at the house, forlornly bear- 
ing a birthday present for his oldest 
daughter, Sherry, the girl is angry at 
him and won’t see him, and he ex- 
plodes. After breaking in, he throws 
Faith out of the house, locking the 
door against her, and then spanks 
Sherry with a hanger. The scene is ter- 
rifying: Albert Finney’s full, bullying 
strength, which up to now has looked 
useless, even ridiculous, breaks forth 
with horrible fury. The children are | 
frightened and ashamed for their 
father, and finally George is ashamed, 
too. And yet, although he has 
disgraced himself, perhaps unfor- 
givably, he is never more their father 
than at this moment. In the ghastly 
silence, as he walks out of the house, 


a little voice pipes-up, “Daddy, do 
you want a Band-Aid for your hand?” 
This extraordinary scene is almost 
Sophoclean in its combined power, 
complexity and piteousness. 

Children are often used in movies for 
their symbolic value or as a test of 


adult virtue, but in Shoot the Moon the ` 


four little girls are simply there, wedged 
in between their parents, noisily thrust- 
ing forward their needs, their hopes, 
their love and apprehension. The kids 
are a comic chorus, blurting out ques- 
tions and observations, propping up 
the parents one moment and attacking 
them the next in the same barbed idiom 
they’ve heard their parents use against 
each other. They’re dazzling quick. 

The movie has a rumpled, lived-in 
surface. Shot in whitish natural light by 
Michael Seresin, it glories in the kind 
of effortlessly poetic, profoundly anti- 
metaphoric detail that only the cinema 
can produce without clumsiness. We’re 
constantly immersed in the extreme 
materiality of family life—the toys, the 
dishes, the soiled sheets and spilled 
food. The movie yields no thesis; 
absorbed in the Dunlaps’ struggle from 
one moment to the next, we lose our 
preconceptions about marriage and 
divorce. Alan Parker shows a wonder- 
ful talent for sustaining the emotional 
tenor of a scene. His awkward, inti- 
mate moments are exquisite, and the 
climatic blowouts are beautifully ter- 
raced, reaching a plateau of fury before 
climbing again, then leveling off, 
finally collapsing. f 

The movie is a beautiful achieve- 
ment, and yet, at a preview, a fair num- 
ber of women hissed at the end. My 
guess is that these women resent Albert 
Finney’s loutishness so much they 
can’t enjoy the movie; they’re appalled 
at the mere possibility that Diane 
Keaton might take him back. But 
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Faith Dunlap is not the kind of woman 
who sails cleanly out of a bad marriage 
into the high seas of career and inde- 
pendence. In any case, it’s an awful 
mistake to ask works of art to corro- 
borate our own lives or to show us 
what we want to see. By staying close 
to the truth of two particular charac- 
ters, Shoot the Moon, in its own way, 
keeps the faith. o 


THELONIOUS 
MONK: 1917-82 


By ROBERT PALMER 





The reviewer is a contributing editor of 
Rolling Stone magazine. 





and composer who died in 
February 1982, made music that 
defied time and seemed to defy gravity. 
His music was a challenge with which 
each generation of modern jazz musi- 
cians has had to grapple, and many 
rock musicians as well have long been 
ardent Monk fans. 
Though Monk—who was born in 
North Carolina in 1917 and moved to 
Manhattan with his mother at age four 
—presided over the birth of bebop in 
the 1940s, he himself was no bebopper. 
He gained experience playing behind a 
healing preacher when he was in his’ 
teens, and the influence of the Harlem 
stride style exemplified by Fats Waller 
often cropped up in his playing. 
Neither was Monk a traditionalist. 
The compositions he began writing in 


[eet compos Monk, the pianist 


r Stone magazine. April 1, 1982, issue 
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the 40s moved in lurches and heaving 
wave-rhythms; their melodies and har- 
monies were as jagged as shards of 
exploded gun metal. 

His classic and comparatively gentle 
“?Round Midnight” was recorded in 
1944, but it wasn’t until 1947, when 
Monk began making records for the 
fledgling Blue Note label, that the 
world at large began to hear what he 
was up to. And what on earth was he 
up to? “Thelonious,” a tune from his 
very first Blue Note session, had verses 


fashioned from a single ingeniously ~ 


hammered note, with three horns play- 
ing shifting dissonances behind it. He 
developed the one-note motif in his 
solo and then abruptly broke into some 
pure, old-fashioned Harlem stride. 
Monk’s work was too abstract for 
most musicians, let alone the general 
public. He performed sporadically, and 
made some brilliant recordings. Final- 
ly, in 1957, he put together a quartet, 
with John Coltrane on tenor sax. The 
experience stamped Coltrane indelibly 
with Monk’s rigorously logical, utterly 
original slant on rhythm and harmony. 
In a sense, though, it still wasn’t 
Monk’s time. A few exceptional pia- 
nists played his tunes and incorporated 
traces of his pungency. But while the 
most adept hornmen could navigate 
the treacherous rapids of his composi- 
tions when he was at the keyboard, 
jabbing and prodding them on, his 
skewed angles and diamond-hard mini- 
- -malism still hadn’t worked their way 
into the mainstream of jazz language. 
Miles Davis and John Coltrane record- 
ed a lovely and popular rendition of 
“Round Midnight” in 1955, and a 
few adventuresome souls were playing 
a handful of his less “difficult” tunes, 
such as the heartfelt ballad “Ruby, My 
Dear.” But nobody, absolutely no- 
body, cared to tackle, say “Four in 
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One” (a kind of musical equivalent to 
an optical illusion), or the diabolical, 
logically illogical “Played Twice.” 

Finally, in the early 1960s, a few 
major musicians developed personal 
languages that incorporated some of 
Monk’s angularity and the watch-me- 
now excitement of his rhythmic jug- 
gling acts. Steve Lacy, a soprano saxo- 
phonist who played in a couple of 
Monk’s bands, put together an early- 
60s quartet that played nothing but 
Monk and, beginning in 1959, Monk 
had a regular band, with the depend- 
able and frequently ingenious Charlie 
Rouse on tenor saxophone. 

Monk’s health began to fail in the 
early 1970s, and he played less frequent- 
ly. His last concert appearance was at 
Carnegie Hall in 1976. In 1981, some 
of the foremost interpreters of Monk’s 
music—Rouse, Lacy, the pianists 
Barry Harris, Muhal Richard Abrams 
and Anthony Davis, plus others— 
presented two concerts with an all- 
Monk repertoire. And now that jazz 
seems to be entering a period of classi- 
cism, with some of the most adventur- 
ous musicians also devoting themselves 
to reinterpreting the tradition, Monk’s 
time may have come at last. 

It’s difficult to say whether Monk 
was simply far ahead of his time or 
somehow operated outside time alto- 
gether. “He wrote the way he thought, 
and he presented it to people whether 
they liked it or not,” said Charlie 
Rouse, who played with Monk for 11 
years—longer than any other musician. 
“I doubt that people are going to real- 
ize until years from now how great a 
contribution he made to America.” oO 
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Building a Sustainable Society. 

By Lester R. Brown. W.W. Norton. 
433 pp. 

The Ultimate Resource. By Julian 
L. Simon. Princeton University Press. 
415 pp. 


SMALL library of tomes in 
Å em years—most notably The 
Global 2000 Report to the 
President—have offered glimpses of the 


future. And more often than not, what 
they pictured wasn’t pretty. Depending 





on the clarity of their crystal balls, the , 


reports’ authors offered more or less 
compelling portraits of impending 
gloom and doom. Now two new trea- 


tises pick up the theme, suggesting, 


somewhat sunnier prospects. But while 
both appear compelling and reasoned, 
the two books differ markedly. 

At issue is how to accommodate 
indefinitely the world’s growing 
population and activities’ with the 
earth’s finite resources. In Building a 
Sustainable Society, Lester Brown 
makes a case for systematic, govern- 
ment-backed global conservation of 
resources—using less and recycling 
more. It is the best way to get the 
most equitable distribution of finite 
resources among living and future 
generations, he claims. Julian Simon, 
on the other hand, says that people 
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like Brown are attempting to perpetu- ` 
ate the “myth” of growing resource 
scarcity. 

In The Ultimate Resource Simon 
contends that “our supplies of natural 
resources are not finite in any eco- 
nomic sense. Nor does past experience 
give reason to expect natural resources 
to become more scarce. Rather, if the 
past is any guide, natural resources 


‘will progressively become less scarce, 


and less costly, and will constitute a 
smaller proportion of our expenses in 
future years.” As if that were not 
enough to get Simon labeled a futurist 
heretic, he also blatantly proposes that 
“population growth is likely to have a 
long-run beneficial impact on the 
natural resource situation.” 

Both economists marshal a wagon- 
load of data—often the same data— 
to support their claims. The primary 
difference between Simon, a professor 
of economics and business administra- 
tion at the University of Illinois, and 
Brown, an agricultural economist and 
president of the Washington-based 
Worldwatch Institute, is one of inter- 
pretation and perspective. 

Simon discusses market forces and 
how they determine the “‘availability” 
of a given resource. However, he 
downplays discussion of biological 
factors and the role they have histori- 
cally played in the global economic 
theater. In contrast; Brown bases his 
economic forecasts and sociopolitical 
analyses on the vitality of biological 


‘systems; during the late 1960s, Brown 


coordinated the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s technical assistance pro- 
grams in 40 countries. That govern- 
ment experience has fostered Brown’s 
cynicism about how abruptly and how 
quickly political powers are likely to 
change their ways as they respond to 
environmental and economic warn- 


fe 
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ings. It may also underscore a pivotal 
difference in the economists’ perspec- 
tives—time. 

Simon claims, “There is no physical 
or economic reason why human re- 
sourcefulness and enterprise cannot 
forever continue to respond to impend- 
ing shortages and existing problems 
with new expedients that, after an 
adjustment period, leave us better off 
than before the problem arose.” He 
says that “adding more people will 
cause us more such problems, but at 
the same time there will be more 
, people to solve these problems and 
leave us with the bonus of lower costs 
and less scarcity in the long run. The 
bonus applies to such desirable re- 
sources,” he adds, “as better health, 
more wilderness, cheaper energy and 
a cleaner environment.” 

Simon’s ultimate resource for solv- 
ing the crisis of the future is people. 
Conversely, Brown sees a growing 
global population as the primary 
factor precipitating most global crises. 

Says Simon, if you have enough 
people, some will wrest the imagi- 
native solutions necessary to over- 
come any adversity. And motivation 
for the application of this human in- 
genuity may be short-term crises. 

Simon concedes that “there will 
always be shortage crises because of 
weather, war, politics and population 
movements.” But only over the short 
term. Seen over the long term, he 
suggests, “an increased need for re- 
sources usually leaves us with a perma- 
nently greater capacity to get them, 
because we gain knowledge in the pro- 
cess. And there is no meaningful 
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physical limit—even the commonly 
mentioned weight of the earth—to our 
capacity -to keep growing forever.... 
We see the resource system as being 
as unlimited as the number of thoughts 
a person might have or the number of 
variations that might ultimately be 
produced by biological evolution.” 
Of course there will be momentary 
backsliding in society’s maturation, ` 
he says. But every “backward step 
leads to 1.0001 steps forward, or 
thereabouts.” And “that’s enough to 
keep us headed in a life-sustaining. 
direction.” Charts, graphs and statistics 
shore up his claims that, globally, 


‘humans have sufficient resources— 


food, agricultural land, money and 
mineral resources—to sustain them- 
selves in the future as successfully as 
in the past. ` 

Brown is less sanguine, particularly 
about the availability of time to dream 
up solutions for what he sees as loom- 
ing terminal—not short-term—-crises 
in food, agricultural land and mineral 
resources. Working from essentially 
the same resource statistics as Simon, 
Brown sees earth’s growing human 
population as already taxing the carry- 
ing capacity of the biological systems 
upon which it has relied. Without 
them, Brown contends, there is no 
long-term future. And the only way 
he sees to save them is with a halt in 
population growth—he suggests a 
timetable for that—and in a resource- 
conserving lifestyle. Not only is there 
still time, he says, “but if we do things 
right, we have the opportunity preced- 
ing generations didn’t have of creating 
a society that could last forever.” o 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


of India.are the same in essence as the freedoms secured by the U.S. ° f 


a es fundamental rights declared in Articles 12-35 of the Constitution. 


Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.” This is what Professor Archibald Cox of the Harvard Law 
School said in the course of his four-part lecture series on “Fundamental Rights 
in the Supreme Court of the United States,” delivered not. too long ago under 
the auspices of the Bar Association of India. 


Two of these lectures, “Change and Constitution”, and “Freedom of the Press 
Under the U.S. Constitution”—both replete with references to the Indian legal 
scene—appear in the special section of this issue. While Professor Cox in his 
lectures discusses the role of the U.S. Supreme Court in upholding fundamental 
human rights, Ambassador Kirkpatrick in her article, “Human Rights and 
Foreign Policy,” examines the role of the Government in formulating an ade- 
quate human rights policy. ` Professor Richard B. Lillich in the concluding 
piece of the same section touches on the border theme of “The Role of Domestic 
Courts in Enforcing International Human Rights.” 


vom * * * 


The rest of the issue offers a variety of topics: Lewis Lapham, Hilton Kramer, 


Samuel Lipman and Michael Joyce, four prominent arts spokesmen, exchange 


their views on “How Society Supports the Arts;” Irving Sablosky traces “U.S. 
Music Since the 1940s;” Pearl Bell probes into “Adventures Among the In- 
tellectuals;” C. Fred Bergsten, Robert D. Tollison and Thomas D. Willett 
discuss “The Growth of Economic. Interdependence... and its Meaning;” 

Martin E. Marty examines “Religious Trends in America;” Joseph Menosky 
writes about newly developed electronic systems to help store “the creations 
of choreographers” for future performers in “Recording for the Future,” and 
we conclude with Larry McCaffrey’s ‘‘An Interview with Donald Barthelme” 


which includes a brief excerpt from Barthelme’s work A Manual For Sons. 
4 i% ; 
» ee 1 * * 


The book reviews include: The Growth of Biological Thought by Ernst Mayr; 
Food for the Future by Keith O. Campbell; The Cosmic Code: Quantum Physics 


_ as the Language of Life by Heinz R Pagels; and Poverty Under Scrutiny by 


Ken Auletta. 


—0.G. 
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Change and Constitution 
` By ARCHIBALD cox 


In any constitutional adjudication, says the author: “The 
aspirations ‘voiced by the Court must be those the community 
is willing not only to avow but in the end to live by. The 
legitimacy of the great constitutional decisions rests upon 
the accuracy of the Court’s perception of this kind of. 
common will and upon the Court’s ability, by expressing 

its perception, ultimately to command a consensus.” Professor 
Archibald Cox of the Harvard Law School, and formerly a 
‘Solicitor General of the United States, delivered the 
following lecture in Madras under the auspices of the Bar 
Association ‘of India. The lecture is reprinted here from The 
Indian Advocate (volume XXI) with permission. 


“Law, Freedom and Change”, Justice Krishna Iyer of the Supreme Court 


[= of his thoughtful and stimulating essays published under the title 


of India puts the question: 


Is the court of law a conservative instrument for preserving the 
status quo or a constructive means of forging social change? 
* In the constitutional law of the United States the question has two aspects. 

In one aspect the question.asks how far a written constitution is to be inter- 
preted by judges in a way that preserves a continuity of old values against 
parliamentary or other legislative measures aimed at social change and 
development. A constitution is a written instrument and judges are bound to 
interpret it, according to its terms. But the words seldom provide clearcut 
answers and much constitutional law is judgemade. 

The majestic constitutional phrases—“life, liberty or property,” “dueprocess 
of law,” and “equal protection of the law,” and even the relatively specific 
“freedom of speech” and “free exercise of religion” —are not self-defining 
when applied in actual conditions to particular facts. The phrases state as- 
pirations; they suggest values; they may set limits; but they leave much to 
the judge. In such cases the judge must choose or strike a balance between 
the activist course, of- pouring judicial values into the broad constitutional 
phrases.and the philosophy of judicial self-restraint that leaves broad discretion 
to the legislature. : 

In its second aspect the question posd by Justice Iyer requires a court 
éngaged in constitutional adjudication to decide how far it may properly 
use the power of constitutional interpretation to generate social or political 

„change in areas in which the political branches have failed to act. On the one 
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hand, even a constitutional court must decide according to law—according 
to a law which binds the judge as well as the judged, according to a continuity 
of principle found in the words of the basic document, judicial precedent, 
traditional understanding and like sources of Jaw. On the other hand, law, 
being a human instrument designed to meet men’s needs, ‘must change and 
grow in response to contemporary conditions and sentiments, in response 
to the improved perception of the meaning of ageless ideals and to the new 
opportunities for the better realization of fundamental human rights. The 
antinomy is inescapable. — 


II 


The questions first became pressing in the United States about a century 
ago. Harnessing vast natural resources of power unlocked by science and 
technology required large aggregations of wealth and human organization. 
In the last quarter of the 19th century and increasingly during the 
20th century serious inequalities of economic bargaining power developed 
between organized wealth, on the one hand, and individuals and smaller 
organizations on the other; between corporate employers and wage earners, 
railroads and shippers, food processors and farmers, and public utilities. The 
political branches of government, state legislatures and later the Congress, 
moved to intervene by enacting social and regulatory legislation; minimum 
wage and maximum hours laws, safety regulations, labor relations laws. 
protecting the workers’ freedom of association, rate regulation, and later 
social security, unemployment insurance and like measures associated with 
the welfare state. 

Having lost the battle in the political forum, the business and financial 
interests transferred the conflict to the courts, as so often happens in the United 
States. The new regulatory and social legislation was attacked under the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments, which forbid the Federal government or any 
state to “deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” The words are obviously inconclusive. The Judiciary: could stand 
aside and permit social development to unfold through representative self- 
government, holding that the legislation could rationally be supposed to 
promote the general welfare and was not patently confiscatory of vested prop- 
erty rights. Alternatively, the courts might treat the Due Process Clause as 
a conservative force preventing fundamental change in the social or economic 
system; the judges might read into the generality such natural rights as liberty 
of contract, enjoyment of the fruits of property, and free pursuit of a natural 
occupation—all familiar values and highly prized in the earlier era in which 
a majority of the Justices then on the Supreme Court had developed their 
philosophies. The Justices would then examine the alleged justification for the 
statute, appraise its value and, balancing this against the individual right, 
render their decision. 

After a short period of judicial self-restraint? a majority of the Justices 
chose this activist but conservative course. In Adair v. United States, for 
example, the question was whether Congress could prohibit a railroad from 
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discharging workers who joined a labor union because the prohibition inter- 
fered with liberty of contract. The Court held the statute unconstitutional 
because it interfered with liberty of contract. Lochner v. New York‘ invalidated 
a state law restricting employment in a bakery to 10 hours a day. Liberty 
of contract—the Court held—may be restricted only for reasons of public 
safety or health; and it judged the injury to health resulting from longer hours 
insufficient to justify the restriction. The volume of nay-saying rulings reached 
its peak during the mid-1930s in the face of rising political demand for state 
and national action to halt the Great Depression and adjust the imbalances 
created by the growth of concentrated corporate and financial power.’ The 
courts endangered. their own authority by such rigid conservatism in 
the interests of property and the status quo. 


Today there is general agreement that those decisions were badly wrong. 
The interesting question is, wheré did the Justices get off the track? Was the 

mistake due to failure to understand the nature and needs of modern industrial 
society? Or was the mistake also jurisprudential and institutional because 
the Judiciary had taken over parts of the business of government which belong 
exclusively to the Legislative branch? Why should nine men appointed for 
life have the final word in appraising the dangers of long hours in a bakery 
and in weighing them against the invasion of liberty, after a legislature has 
already performed that function? 


The strongest legal and intellectual attacks upon the decisions asserted 
that the conservative Justices misconceived the Court’s proper role when they 
allowed themselves to read any particular political or economic philosophy 
into the Constitution, and also that the Justices misapprehended the proper 
relation between the Court and the political branches in failing to defer to 
legislative findings-of fact and policy preferences. 


This view began to prevail in 1937.6 Three of its components deserve mention 
even though their statement oversimplifies the judicial process and no Justice 
adhered to any, much less all, of them absolutely: 

(1) A judge should be slow to read—or should not read—into the majestic 
constitutional phrases “the freedom of speech,” “due process of law” and 
“equal protection of the laws” more particular values based upon what some 
would call “natural law,” “fundamental rights,” or “the teaching of an inherited 
constitutional tradition,” but which others branded “‘mere arbitrary personal 
preferences.’”? 

(2) The judge should be slow to substitute—or should not substitute—his 
will for the legislature’s in choosing between opposing values such as economic 
liberty and the protection of the wage earners.® 

(3) A judge may not examine the facts underlying a constitutional question 
too meticulously. He should accept the legislative finding if it could be correct, 
and presume the existence of any state of facts that would validate the statute 
if the existence of such facts is rationally conceivable.° g : 


Upon such reasoning the older precedents seeking to preserve a laissez 
Jaire economy were overruled. The door was opened to the EURA and 
social welfare state. 
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_ In the 1930s a modest view of the judicial function in constitutional inter- 
pretation fitted the need for progressive social and economic reform. The 
Legislative and Executive branches were then engaged in the redistribution 
of power and the protection of the disadvantaged and distressed. The courts 
contributed to social change by refraining from interference. 

By the 1950s because of the Cold War, increased crime, fear of social disorder, 
and perhaps entrenched economic and political power, the legislative process 
had become resistent to libertarian, humanitarian and egalitarian impulse. 
In other circles, a wave of egalitarianism flowed from the rise of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. The multiplication and magnification of government 

_ activities increased sensitivity to threats of civil liberty. Humanitarianism, 
aided by the prevailing teaching of the psychological and social sciences, cast 
doubt upon the sterner aspects of the criminal law. Later, a wave of sub- 
jectivism bred wide dissatisfaction with all constraints upon individual 
autonomy. The Supreme Court of the United States came to be the branch 
of government where these impulses beat the strongest, perhaps by the chance 
which puts one man rather than another upon the Court, perhaps because 
the Justices live in the intellectual more than in the political world. 

In this new context a new judicial philosophy began to develop. To exclude 
the Court from effective review of laws regulating property or economic 
behavior seemed eminently wise to nearly all the Justices and to most of the 

‘legal profession after 1937, but second thoughts about such sweeping denigra- 

tion of judicial review arose in the 1940s when civil liberties litigation—cases 
involving human rights—began to crowd the docket. On the one hand, the 
recollection of past mistakes and the need for consistency of institutional 
theory cautioned. against activist judicial ventures even in so deserving an area 
as civil liberty. On the other hand, judicial self-restraints would leave much 
civil liberty at the mercy of Executive or Legislative oppression. The only 
logical escape from the dilemma was to elevate civil liberties to a “preferred 
position” justifying stricter standards ‘of judicial review than those used in 

. Judging economic measures. 

The “preferred rights” theory at bottom asserted that the ultimate 
protection for minorities, for spiritual liberty, and for freedom of expression, 
political activity and other personal liberties comes rightfully from the 
Judiciary. In this realm—it was said—the political process, filled with arbitrary 
compromises and responsive, as in some degree it must be, to short-run pres- 
sures, is inadequate to enforce the long-range enduring values that often 
bespeak our aspirations instead of merely reflecting our practices. The U.S. 
Supreme Court under Chief Justice Earl Warren thus came to be influenced 
by an extremely self-conscious sense of judicial responsibility for the open 
and egalitarian operation -of the political system, for minorities, for ‘the 
oppressed, and for a variety of “rights” not adequately protected by 
the political process. m 

At the same time, losers in the political process were becoming more 
conscious of the potential of constitutional adjudication for achieving their 
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goals and better equipped to use this weapon. Constitutional litigation came 
to be conducted more and more by civil rights and civil liberties organizations, 
by radical political associations, and later by law offices funded to stimulate 
community action and provide legal services to the poor. 

- The result was a period of extraordinary creativity in constitutional law. 
Brown v. Board of Education? the first school desegregation case, lighted a 
beacon of hope for minority victims of racial prejudice. State segregation 
laws enforcing the American equivalent of apartheid were invalidated and — 
enforcement gradually stopped. New doctrines were developed to extend the 
reach of the Equal Protection Clause. New Federal statutes were enacted in 
order to deal with acts and practices interfering with black citizens’ exercise 
of the rights to vote, to enjoy equal treatment in places of public accommoda- 
tion, to have equal employment opportunities and to have equal access to 
housing. Constitutional law changed and grew in order to sustain the new 
legislation. The gap between our professed egalitarian ideals and our law 
has been closed, but much remains to be done to close the gap between the 
ideals and the law on the one side, and the réalities of life, on the other. 

The civil rights cases led to new theories concerning the proper role of the 
Judiciary in constitutional adjudication. The familiar precept, which I under- 
stand also to have been followed by the Supreme Court of India, called for 
rejecting an equal protection challenge to a legislative classification if it could 
be said to bear some rational relation to a rational legislative view of a public 
purpose." In the segregation cases the Court sowed.the seeds of a new doctrine 
prescribing “strict scrutiny’ of any racial or, other invidious classification. 
Such a law is held to violate the Equal Protection Clause, unless necessary 
to accomplish a compelling public purpose which cannot be achieved by 
other means.” For a few years “strict scrutiny” was applied to classifications 
limiting access to a fundamental right.1* In these areas, moreover, the courts 
seem to make their own judgments concerning the facts, the social conditions 
and the consequences of governmental measures instead. of deferring to actual 
or presumed legislative findings. 

Applying some variant of strict review, the Warren Court invalidated many 
ancient and familiar measures discriminating against illegitimate children," 
new residents, aliens!® and women.” Although theEqual Rights Amendment 
has not yet been ratified, the decisions under the Equal Protection Clause 
have swept away almost all the ancient distinctions denying women equal 
treatment under law. 

In even bolder strokes, the Court used the Equal Protection Clause as the 
groundwork for major political reforms. Malapportionment of the seats 
in Congress and especially in state legislatures had been a familiar and re- 
current evil in the United States from the beginning. The grip of rural areas 
upon state legislatures recalled the notorious English “rotten boroughs.” 
In Reynolds v. Sims,* the U.S. Supreme Court held that “as a basic consti- 
tutional standard the Equal Protection Clause requires that seats in both 
houses of a bicameral state legislature must be apportioned on a population 
basic.” Other decisions further opened up the political system by invalidating 
property qualifications for voting and the payment of a poll tax.1® 
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The Court’s intense concern for the open and democratic. operation of. 
the political system also took shape in decisions strengthening the consti- 
tutional safeguards securing the free flow of information, criticism and debate, 
voluntary association, demonstrations and dissent—protection for far-out 
groups as well as the conventional. The freedom of the press: to publish in- 
formation about and criticism of the government and public officials was 
greatly enlarged by new interpretations of the First Amendment, most notably 
by decisions sweeping away the restrictions imposed by the laws of domajo 
and contempt of court.?° 

Although this hasty survey is indormpieté, it is enough to suggest some 
of the chief characteristics of the use of the U.S. Constitution and judicial 
interpretation as instruments of reform. 

First, the progressive changes were in the area of human and political tights. 
Redistributing wealth, relieving poverty and providing economic opportunity 
are probably the exclusive province of the Legislative and Executive arms of 
government, except as the Judicial branch may be authorized to ensure pro- 
cedural fairness and bar confiscation. 

Second, the judicial method of the Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Warren revived one aspect of the old “activism” of the era between .1880 
and 1937. In many of the decisions the majority of the Justices refused to defer 
to legislative findings of fact and determinations of relative value. The Court 
made its own appraisal of societal conditions and-read its own appraisal of 
society’s values into the majestic constitutional phrases. But while the judicial 
method was the same as the old activism, it was applied in a very different 
area—not property but individual liberty and equality. 

Third, the new activism looked to reform whereas the old activism sought 
to preserve the past. A judge who believes in progress and feels special judicial 
responsibility for values and groups not adequately represented in the political 
process will find. it natural, if not obligatory, to require the revision of old 
laws and settled government practices inconsistent with what he believes 
to be fundamental human rights. As a result, where the older activist decisions 
merely blocked legislative initiatives, the decisions of the 1950s and 1960s 
forced changes in the established legal order. The school desegregation cases 
overturned not only the constitutional precedents built up over three quarters 
of a century but the social structure of an entire region. In the first legislative 
apportionment case counsel frankly avowed that the Judiciary should wipe 
out the gross malapportionment of seats in Congress and the state legislatures 
and hold that the Constitution requires equal per capita representation among 
legislative districts because both Congress and the state legislatures had failed 
to act.” One Justice acknowledged that his reason for voting to take jurisdic- 
tion was to do what the political branches would not do.” The resulting one 
person, one vote rule asserted that the composition of the legislatures of all 
but one or two of the 50 states was unconstitutional and had been unconsti- 
tutional for fifty or a hundred years. Many of the decisions improving criminal 
procedure—for example, a ruling that a state is constitutionally required 
to provide counsel to indigent defendants in criminal cases? —corrected 
appalling state deficiencies, but others ‘upset defensible practices sanctioned 
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by decades of constitutional decisions.24 
IV 

Modern procedural changes have. greatly enlarged opportunities for use 
of constitutional litigation as an instrument of reform. The conventional 
common-law form of action was bipolar. A, an individual or corporation, 
sued B, another individual or corporation. The judgment either awarded 
money to A or dismissed the complaint. Constitutional questions were decided 
when raised by an individual person or corporation in defence of a criminal 
prosecution, in an action to recover monetary damages for harm already 
done, or in a suit against government officials to enjoin the imposition 
of immediate governmental sanctions against a specific plaintiff. A judgment 
on constitutional grounds, except as it might require the payment of money, 
was always negative. The court might validate or veto as unconstitutional 
some action taken by another branch of government, but its role in the dispute 
ended once it entered its decree. . 

In the last 20 years the declaratory judgment and the’ modern class 
action have burst the old bonds and radically altered the role of courts in 
constitutional adjudication. The action for declaratory relief enables a person 
to challenge the constitutionality of a government program without awaiting 
specific and immediate action against him. The class action permits com- 
bining the roughly similar claims of many individuals without even identifying 
more than a few members of the class.2* By combining the class action with 
a request for a declaratory judgment, any organization seeking to promote 
reform by constitutional litigation need find only a few individuals affected 
by the program who are willing to-lend their names as plaintiffs in order to 


‘represent all the persons whom an entire government program may affect, 


even though the latter do not know of the case or would not Snee with 
the named plaintiffs even if they did. 

The school desegregation cases offer one example of the consequences. 
An action by a single black child and her parents, complaining that 
her assignment to a school for black students denies her the equal protection 
of the laws in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, might lead to a decree 
requiring her admission to another school. No such simple solution is now 
possible if the suit is brought as a class action on behalf of all the black school- 
children in the city. If the judge decides to grant a remedy in a class action, 
he will be forced to order, and perhaps to PerscObe and administer, 
a reorganization of the entire school system. 

The change is not merely in the number of people affected. The decrees 
must now be affirmative. The central problem is no longer one of compensating 
or protecting a single plaintiff against an unconstitutional intrusion; rather, 
it has become one of ensuring that a vast ongoing program of public education 
will be conducted in a way that accords a large class of plaintiffs—all the 
black children in the school district—their present constitutional rights and 
compensates for past defaults. The court must either induce the school author- 
ities to develop a thorough program for the integration of both pupils and 
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teachers or the court must prescribe the program itself, 

The affirmative nature of such court decrees lends a strongly legislative 
quality to judicial action. Affirmative decrees, as exemplified in the school 
desegregation cases, pertain to the future; they govern thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands, of people in ways that benefit some and disappoint 
or injure others; they require the expenditure of vast monies. Their formula- 
tion involves multiple choices for which no legal standards are available; their 
potential impact will cause many interests to be made parties to litigation in 
which they can fight among themselves; their effectiveness depends in large 
measure upon the acquiescence, if not the consent, of the general public, even 
though the people have not had even a vicarious voice through elected 
representatives in making the decision. 

The necessary components of any program of integrated education in a 
large city also commit the courts to constant executive or administrative 
‘supervision of the organization, employment practices, curriculum, and extra- 
curricular activities of entire school systems. In Boston, for example, fear of 
fiscal disaster induced the city to plan the elimination of 191 teachers. The 
Federal court examined the list, school by school, even hearing the personal 
pleas of individual teachers, and decided to allow 60 layoffs and disallow 
131.77 

Class actions brought to reform underfinanced and mismanaged state ` 
institutions such as prisons and mental health hospitals furnish a second 
example. In one much-debated case in a lower Federal court?’ the judge ruled 
that because the patients had been involuntarily committed, they— 


unquestionably have a constitutional right to receive such individual 
treatment as will give each of them a realistic opportunity to be 
cured or to improve his or her mental condition.?® 


Many lower Federal courts have ruled that detention of a person in a grossly 
overcrowded, unsanitary state institution, whether hospital or prison, where 
subject to brutal neglect or-abuse, violates the constitutional guarantee against 
deprivation of liberty without due process of law.3° 

If the claim were brought on behalf of a’single inmate, the court might 
simply order the plaintiff’s release unless the state conformed to a consti- 
tutional minimum standard of care. The mentally ill plaintiff could then choose 
between liberty and such treatment as the state provides. The prisoner who 
sued, of course, would choose liberty. But what is the court to do when the 
class of plaintiffs is the entire population of the state’s mental health facilities 
of all persons incarcerated or threatened with incarceration in a state peni- 
tentiary complains that the physical conditions, disciplinary rules, and methods 
of punishing infractions make confinement in the prison a deprivation of 
liberty without due process of law or a cruel and unusual punishment in con- 
travention of the Eighth Amendment? May the court that sustains one of these 
claims simply open the doors to the institution? Perhaps that is just what 
should be done. On the other hand, simply to open the doors to the entire 
class, as might be done in the case of a single plaintiff, seems intolerable as a 
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practical matter—perhaps even more intolerable than to allow the confinement 
to continue under brutish conditions. The court is thus drawn into ordering 
the development of a detailed program for renovation and reform.®! A Federal 
court in Texas undertook to specify the workload of each staff social-worker, 
to require a certain level of training of prison psychologists, to provide classes 
in reading, mathematics and languages for inmates, and to regulate the social 
environment, including “a coeducational living environment,” which allowed 
frequent and regular contacts with members of the opposite sex.?? 


V = 


In recent years the pace of change accomplished by constitutional adjudica- 
tion has slowed as a result of the appointment of more conservative Supreme 
Court Justices. The practice and the potential both remain sufficiently vital, 
however, to raise a number of questions about the long-term institutional 
consequences. 

One set of questions, raised chiefly by the use of constitutional litigation 
to reform prisons, mental health hospitals and other state institutions, goes 
to the competency of judges and judicial machinery to perform the function 
assumed, 

Hardly anyone would pick any one Federal judge as the individual qualified 
above all others to develop and administer a plan of school desegregation 
in a hostile city, and to write a program revising collectively bargained seniority 
tules at all plants of U.S. Steel Corporation so as to provide blacks and women 
with equal employment opportunities in hiring, layoffs, training opportunities, 
and promotions, and to rebuild and operate a state’s mental health institution, 
and to'reapportion seats in a state legislature, and to reform a state’s prison . 
system. The courts are not ideal instruments for these purposes. , 

But the true question is not whether the court is an ideal forum. When a 
plaintiff comes to court to say that the nonjudicial system has broken down 
_ and that no one else will fix it, the true short-run question is whether the court 
will do the job so badly that it is better to let the breakdown continue rather 
than to suffer judicial intervention in desperate last resort. Because time pre- 
vents full discussion, let me answer quite summarily by saying that the courts 
have shown much creative imagination in devising novel procedures in 
bringing expert advice to the formulation and administration of remedial 
decrees but their ability to obtain compliance has been strained." 

From time to time a quite different fear has been expressed, namely that 
judicial activism may cost the courts their independence because an Adminis- 
tration looking for judges with a particular political, social or economic 
philosophy may seek to pack the court through the process of appointment. 

The only serious attack of this character upon the U.S. Supreme Court 
was launched by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The attack cost him the 
greatest defeat of his four terms in office. The people’s attachment to the 
Supreme Court of the United States as an institution was convincingly 
demonstrated. 

My reading of history leaves me with the further impression that Presidents 
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have seldom influenced the course of judicial decisions by the power of 
appointment. Over the 190 years of the Court’s history many of the Justices 
were selected for very different reasons, albeit often partisan political reasons. 
Even more often, when Presidents selected Justices who had committed them- 
selves publicly on the questions of the day, the Presidents failed to produce 
blocs of Justices with essentially similar views upon the questions coming 
before them. President Franklin Roosevelt, for example, did choose men 
who would reject the old conservative philosophy of Lochner v. New York 
and uphold far-reaching Federal social and economic legislation, but in truth 
the spirit of the age had so far changed that almost any appointee would have 
reached the same conclusions. The more striking fact is that President 
Roosevelt’s appointees soon fell into sharp disagreement over the new and 
unforeseen constitutional problems arising during their tenure of office. Nor 
have Presidents’ predictions proved very reliable. President Eisenhower, 
surely a conservative, appointed Earl Warren as Chief Justice of the United 
States and William Brennan as Associate Justice. Chief Justice Warren’s 
record is already known worldwide. Justice Brennan is currently the most 
progressive and libertarian member of the Court. 

The appointees of a President have.also always manifested great indepen- 
dence in voting upon questions personally affecting the man who appointed 
them. There is no more dramatic illustration than the unanimity with which 
all the Justices, including the four Justices appointed by President Nixon, 
rejected President Nixon’s claim of Executive privilege for the Watergate 
tapes.*4 

Finally, there is concern that over-reliance upon constitutional adjudication 
as an instrument of social progress may erode the power of legitimacy that 
attaches to decisions within the traditional judicial sphere rendered on the 
basis of precedent. Constitutional issues often arouse the deepest emotions. 
The rulings thwart powerful interests. In the United States the decrees often 
run directly against the Executive, set aside the will of Congress, or dictate 
to a state. Yet the judges hold neither the pen nor the sword. In the end con- 
stitutionalism depends upon the power of legitimacy to exact voluntary 
compliance and to induce the people to rise up when the rule of law 
is challenged and morally and politically overwhelm the violator as they over- 
whelmed President Nixon when he announced his determination to defy the 
courts. The power of legitimacy will continue to operate only so long as there 
is widespread conviction that the court itself is acting legitimately, i.e., that 
it is performing the functions assigned to it, and only those functions, in the 
manner assigned. This conviction is the resultant of many voices not all car- 
rying equal weight: the opinion of the legal profession, attitudes in the 
Executive branch and in Congress, the response in state governments, in the 
press, and in public opinion. If the Court comes to be perceived as a usurper, 
if it is seen as an intruder trespassing in the realms of the other branches of 
government, then it loses its power to command uncoerced, consent. . 

We return to the initial dilemma. Insofar as the legitimate function of a 
court is perceived as to decide according to a law which binds the judges as 
well as the judged, according to a continuity of principle found in the words 
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of the basic document, judicial precedent, traditional understanding and like 
sources of law—to that extent, the use of constitutional adjudication as an 
instrument of reform strains the sources of legitimacy. Yet the law, to win 
consent, must deserve it. To deserve consent it must respond to the needs 
and aspirations of the people. Indeed, we should remember that constitutions 
in a Bill of Rights or a Declaration of Fundamental Rights acknowledge our 
inheritance of natural law as authority for legal change. “What drives us back 
from time to time to search further, to question outright what are our pur- 
poses,” Lord Radcliffe observed, “‘is the insistence of the layman, the man who 
is not versed in law, that it shall stand for something more, for some vindica- 
tion of a sense of right and wrong that is not merely provisional nor just the 
product of a historical process.” Natural law in this sense legitimizes change, 
if indeed it does not impel it; and it legitimates for the public and perhaps 
even for the judge himself some use of constitutional adjudication as 
an instrument of reform. 

There is no final answer to Justice Krishna Iyer’s question—no logical 
answer to the dilemma which tells the judge that he must be bound by law 
yet within its limits accomplish change. 

In the end surely the great constitutional jurist’s artistry in choosing between 
law and social progress lies in his appreciation of a delicate symbiotic relation. 
The Court must know us the people better than we know ourselves. Its opin- 
ions must sometimes be the voice of the spirit, reminding us of our better 
selves. In such cases the Court provides a stimulus and quickens moral educa- , 
tion. But while the opinions of the Court can help to shape our national 
understanding of ourselves, the roots of its decisions must be already in the 
nation. The aspirations voiced by the Court must be those the community is 
willing not only to avow but in the end to live by. The legitimacy of the great 
constitutional decisions rests upon the accuracy of the Court’s perception 
of this kind of common will and upon the Court’s ability, by expressing its 


perception, ultimately to command a consensus. a 
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Freedom of the Press 
Under the Constitution. 
of the United States 


By ARCHIBALD COX: 


“Only the blind,” says the author, “would deny that the 
freedom of the press is often misused.” But the measures to 
correct such abuses without enslaving the press, concludes 
the author, “have not been devised, neither in America nor 
elsewhere.” Professor Cox delivered the following lecture 

in Bombay under the auspices of the Bar Association of 
India. It is reprinted here from The Indian Advocate (volume 
XXI) with permission. 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, of 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances.’ 


I 


first in our Bill of Rights. The numerical position is symbolic because 
freedom of conscience and expression enjoys primacy in our scale of 
rights. l 

The juxtaposition of the key phrases in the First Amendment is also signif- 
icant because it reveals much of the philosophy underpinning those guarantees 
of particular fundamental rights. The framers put freedom of conscience 
first. and then moved on to freedom of speech and the press. They were con- 
cerned abdveaillelse with spiritual freedom; to think, to believe and to worship. 
A man burdened with an idea has a need, even feelsa moral duty, to express it. 
The thinking man or woman, the man or woman of feeling, the novelist, the 
poet or dramatist, the artist and especially the evangelist can experience no 
greater affront to their humanity than denial of freedom of expression. It 
was natural, therefore, to move in sequence from freedom of conscience to 
freedom of speech and of the press (meaning of course the printing press 
and not just newspapers as sometimes carelessly supposed). 

Nor should we think of liberty of expression as solely the freedom of the 
speaker. The hearer and reader suffer a violation of their spiritual liberty 
if they are denied access to the ideas of others. Freedom of speech and the ~ 
press in the beginning often meant freedom of the people to hear and read 


S: reads the first article of amendment to: the U.S. Constitution—the 
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the word of God, and thus to discover the road to salvation. 

Perhaps it is only to restate the first proposition in somewhat different 
words to suggest that the second ground for assigning primacy to freedom 
of expression and of access to ideas and knowledge is that liberty is essential 
to the pursuit of truth. Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and the other 
Founding Fathers were children of the enlightenment. They believed above 
all else in the power of reason, in the search for truth, in progress and the 
ultimate perfectibility of man. Freedom of inquiry and liberty of expression 
were deemed essential to the discovery and spread of truth, for only by the 
endless testing of debate could error be exposed, truth emerge, and men enjoy 
the opportunities for human progress. 

After John Stuart Mill we should perhaps speak only of the ability 
to progress towards truth and the value of the process of searching. The 
complete liberal posits that he has not reached, and that probably none can 
- ever reach, the ultimate truth. He hopes by constant search—by constant 
open debate, by trial and error, to do a little better; and meanwhile supposes 
that the process of searching has inestimable value because the lessons of the 
search—the readiness to learn, the striving to understand the minds and hearts 
and needs of other men, the effort to weigh their interests with one’s own— 
exemplify the only foundation upon which men can live and grow together. 

It was not chance that Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., perhaps our most 
eloquent spokesman for freedom of speech, was also a profound sceptic. 


When men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than they believe the very founda- 
tions of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power ` 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, 
and that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can 
be carried out. That at any rate is the theory of our Constitution.? 


Despite Holmes’ eloquence there will be some—I among them—who find the 
argument incomplete. Some propositions seem true beyond rational debate. 
Adolph Hitler’s brutal theory of a “master race” is sufficient example. We 
* tolerate such foolish and sometimes dangerous appeals not because they 
may prove true but because freedom of speech is indivisible. The liberty cannot 
be denied to some persons and extended to others. It cannot be denied to 
some ideas and be saved for others. The reason is plain enough: no man, no 
committee, and surely no government has the infinite wisdom and disinterest- 
edness accurately and unselfishly to separate what is true from what 
is debatable, and both from what is false. To license one to impose his truth 
upon dissenters is to give the same licence to all others who have, but fear 
the loss of power. History is filled with examples. 

The authors of the First Amendment moved from religious liberty through 
the freedoms of speech and the press to the political rights peaceably to assemble 
and to petition government for the redress of grievances. Thus, as the freedoms 
of speech and of the press are linked to spiritual liberty on the one side, so 
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they are tied to and find justification in political liberty and democracy on 
the other. , i 

For some years now the tendency in the United States has been to emphasize 
the political aspect of freedom of speech. Alexander Meiklejohn, perhaps 
the foremost American philosopher of freedom of expression, was even willing 
to concede that the scholar’s freedom to pursue knowledge may be abridged 
because knowledge may bring irretrievable disaster to mankind, but with 
respect to speech upon issues with which voters have to deal, his views were 
absolute. Whereas other constitutional guarantees are restrictions protecting 
the citizens against abuse of the powers delegated to government—Dr. 
Meiklejohn contended—the guarantees of freedom of speech and of the press 
hold an absolute, preferred position because they are measures adopted by 
the people as the ultimate rulers in order to retain control over government, 
the people’s legislative and executive agents.? James Madison, the author 
of ‘the First Amendment, expressed a similar thought when he wrote— 


If we advert to the nature of Republican government, we shall find that 
the censorial power is in the people over the government, and not in the 
government over the people.® 


The Supreme Court of the United States also emphasizes the political 
foundation for the primacy accorded freedom of expression. It has explained 
the almost absolute protection accorded to political debate by saying— 


For speech concerning public affairs is more than self-expression; it is 
the essence of self-government.‘ 


Only by uninhibited publication can the flow of information be secured 
and the people informed concerning men, measures, and the conduct of 
government. Only through freedom of expression can the people voice their 
grievances and obtain redress. Only by speech and the press can they exercise 
the power of criticism. Only when they are secured freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of association can people build and assert political influence, in- 


_ cluding the democratic power to change the men and women who govern 


them. 
I 


Freedom of expression, despite its primacy, can never be absolute. In times 
of war or similar crisis some publications may threaten ven the survival of 
the nation. At-all times unrestrained expression may conflict with important 
public or private interests. Defamatory publications may unfairly invade the 
interest in reputation. Impugning the integrity of a court and publishing prej- 
udicial evidence in advance of trial may endanger the administration of justice. 
Obscenity conflicts with the interest in public morality. Picketing, parades, 
other forms of denionstration, and even sometimes words themselves, if per- 
mitted at a particular time and place, may threaten public safety or order. 


Some balancing is inescapable. The questions are: (1) Who shall strike the 
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balance? (2) Where shall the balance be struck? 

In the United States the balance is ultimately struck by the Judiciary i in 
interpreting the First Amendment and the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
makes the First Amendment a restriction not merely upon the Federal govern- 
ment but upon the states. The history of this branch of our constitutional 
law shows ever-widening freedom to criticize the government, its officials 
and other public figures, and to disseminate information important to dem- 
ocratic self-government, despite occasional efforts of the Executive to bar 
publication. 

In the beginning the protection granted by the First Amendment may have 
been limited to a safeguard against prior restraints. In 1797 the Congress 
enacted a Sedition Act modelled on the British law of seditious libel punishing 
as a felony the utterance of any— 


false, scandalous and malicious writing; or writings against the 

_ Government of the United States, or either house of Congress, or the 
President of the United States with intent to defame or to bring them... 
into contempt or disrepute; or to excite against them...the hatred of 
the good people of the United States.® 


The Sedition Act illustrates all too dramatically the temptation to use power 
to suppress or punish speech as a weapon against political critics of the party 
in power. The Federalists who were then in power enacted the Sedition Act 
as a weapon with which to prosecute the hostile editors of Jeffersonian pub- 
lications. Thomas Jefferson and John Madison condemned the Act as a 
violation of the First Amendment. As President, Jefferson pardoned all those 
-convicted and Congress appropriated monies to pay the fines. The Act expired 
in 1801. Since that early day there has been unanimous agreement that any 
restriction upon criticism of the government is unconstitutional, and the 
Sedition Act is recalled only as proof of the value of the First Amendment.’ 
The great war of 1914-1918 and the international Communist movement 
brought the next phase of constitutional development under the First Amend- 
ment. In that period Justice Holmes coined the famous phrase, “clear and 
present danger” as a measure of the occasions on which speech tending to 
induce a violation of law may be punished as a crime: 


The question in every case is whether the words are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger 
that they will bring about the substantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent. - 


It seems unlikely that Justice Holmes initially understood the words “clear 
and present danger” to carry the libertarian connotation which he and others 
later put upon them. Elsewhere in the opinion he emphasized the legal signif- 
icance of the “tendency” of the words and of the “intent” with which they 
were uttered. The opinion was rendered, moreover, in affirming a conviction 
for obstructing recruitment into the armed forces merely by circulating a 
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socialist and pacifist leaflet attacking the war and urging young men not to 
submit to conscription. It was not until 1927 that Justice Brandeis, joined 
by Justice Holmes, in another minority opinion articulated with clarity and 
force the meaning of the “clear and present danger” when invoked to justify 
the suppression or punishment of political information, argument or opinion. 


Those who won our independence by revolution were not cowards. They 
did not fear political change. They did not exalt order at the cost of liberty. 
To courageous, self-reliant men, with confidence in the power of free 
and fearless reasoning applied through the processes of popular govern- 
ment, no danger flowing from. speech can be deemed clear and present, 
unless the incidence of the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may 
befall before there is opportunity for full discussion. If there be time to 
expose through discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil 
by the processes of education, the remedy to be applied is more speech, 
not enforced, silence. Only an emergency can justify repression. Such 
must be the rule if authority is to be reconciled with freedom. Such, in 
my opinion, is the command of the Constitution. It is, therefore, always 
open to Americans to challenge a law abridging free speech and assem- 
bly by showing that there was no emergency justifying it.® 


Plainly, Justice Brandeis referred to an emergency only in the sense of 
a catastrophe occurring in the heat of the moment, such as an immediate 
tiot, before there was time for further words. 

By the 1940s this interpretation of the First Amendment seemed to have 
prevailed, but during the Cold War of the late 1940s and early 1950s the 
U.S. Supreme Court sustained the conviction of leaders of the Communist 
party of the United States for conspiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence, saying that the test of the government’s 
_ Tight to suppress speech is whether— 


the gravity of the “evil,” discounted by its improbability, justifies such 
invasion of free speech as is necessary to avoid the danger.!° 


Still later, when the fears of the Cold War had subsided, the Court 
again narrowed the exception to conform to Justice Brandeis’ formulation: 


*** the constitutional guarantees of free speech and free press do not 
permit a state to forbid or proscribe advocacy or the use of force or of 
law violation except where such advocacy is directed to inciting or pro- ` 
ducing imminent lawless action and is likely to incite or produce such 
action 4 


Whatever the precise verbal formulation, the decisions are plain that the 
existence or nonexistence of an emergency justifying the punishment of 
incitement to lawful action—existence of an “emergency” in the sense in 
which Justice Brandeis used the word—is to be determined independently 
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by the Court without deference to any presumed or even actual legislative 
finding. 

Perhaps the pendulum will always continue to swing slightly with the 
heightening and relaxation of international tensions. A written constitution 
guaranteeing fundamental liberties not subject to suspension by legislative 
declaration or escape by easy amendment can, when enforced by independent 
judges, do much to protect such rights against violent shifts in political opinion 
even in time of danger; but even self-disciplined judges can rarely free them- 
selves entirely from the fears that affect an ‘entire people. I take comfort, 
however, from the knowledge that embarrassment and even remorse have 
followed after each period in which some political speech by extremists was 
successfully prosecuted in the United States, and that each swing back has 
been checked by an assertion of stronger judicial protection for speech than 
on the previous retrogression. 

The extent of the constitutionally protected freedom of the press to publish 
information concerning the conduct of government is exemplified by the 
case of the Pentagon Papers.!2 A Daniel Ellsberg made copies of highly secret, 
classified government papers reviewing the formulation of U.S. policy 
towards Indo-China, including military operations and secret diplomatic 
negotiations. The papers had been entrusted to him in confidence while he 
did work for the government. He abstracted the copies and gave them to 
newspapers for publication. The United States has no official secrets act. 
Thè Executive asked the courts to enjoin publication, making strong repre- 
sentations that the risk of injury to national interests if the Pentagon Papers ` 
were published included “the death of soldiers, the destruction of alliances, 
the greatly increased difficulty of negotiation with our enemies, the inability 
of our diplomats to negotiate...and the prolongation of the war.”!3 The Court 
tuled that the showing would not support an injunction against publication, 
even for the period necessary to study how far the fears were justified. 1 

The Pentagon Papers decision does not guarantee the press absolute 
freedom. There were three dissenters. Four Justices in the majority declined 
to embrace the absolutism of Justices Black and Douglas, who declared that 
ever to permit any prior restraint upon publications of any news would “make 
a shambles of the First Amendment.”!4 (One wonders whether they would 
have ruled during World War II that a newspaper had a constitutional right 
to publish for Nazi eyes the knowledge that, because of the cryptographic 
work at Bletchley, British authorities were reading the orders of the Nazi 
High Command.) Two Justices in the majority suggested the possibility that 
publishing government documents “leaked” in breach of security regulations 
might constitutionally be punished as a criminal offence.!5 These interesting 
and potentially important questions were left open but they. ought not to 
obscure the two main points. 

First, the Executive rushed, as governments all too often do, to suppress 
‘the publication of information that x be politically damaging and hamper 
the execution of its policies. 

Second, given an independent Judiciary, all the weight of the Executive 
was insufficient to bar disclosure of highly secret and sensitive documents 
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concerning the conduct of pressing military and diplomatic affairs. 
il 


Changes in the law of libel and of contempt of court have also increased 
the freedom of the press to publicize facts and debate issues concerning the 
-conduct of government. For generations courts in the United States read 
into the First Amendment an exception similar to the express exception in 
Article 19, clause (2) of the Constitution of India allowing the award 
of damages for the injury done by the publication of a false and defamatory 
statement of fact. In 1960 the New York Times published an advertisement 
attacking the conduct of the police during civil rights demonstrations by 
Negro students and their sympathizers in Montgomery, Alabama, a state 
in which segregation and discrimination against Negroes was still the estab- 
lished fact. The advertisement contained minor misstatements such as that 
the police had “ringed” the Alabama State College campus when in fact they 
were merely deployed near the campus in large numbers. An Alabama jury 
awarded the Montgomery Commissioner of Public Affairs $500,000 for 
actual and punitive damage. The U.S. Supreme Court unanimously reversed, 
holding that the First Amendment bars a public official from recovering 
damages for a defamatory falsehood relating to his official conduct unless 
the statement was made with knowledge that it was false or with reckless 
disregard of whether it was true or false.16 

Behind the rule lies the judgment that any injury to private reputation 
resulting from false and defamatory statements published in good faith is 
outweighed by the benefits to democratic self-government which fiow from 
public debate about official conduct uninhibited by fear of liability if state- 
ments made in honest error turn out to be false: The New York Times case 
itself was a dramatic reminder of the extent to which the overwhelming 
threat of huge judgments for libel might discourage open discussion of vital 
issues in sections of the country where the local media are closed and popular 
feeling runs high against criticism of the established order. The rule denies 
recompense to the victim of libel even upon proof that the reporter or 
publisher failed to exercise due care. Conversely, it assures the newspaper 
reporters, editors, and publishers that they need not worry about having 
to pay damages to public officials whom they injure by carelessly publishing ` 
false and defamatory statements of fact. 

Later cases extended the immunity to libels upon senior civil servants;?? 
candidates for public office,!® football coaches at state universities,’ and 
sundry other public figures, such as a physicist and a retired army general 
who had issued public statements upon controversial issues.?° 

For a time it seemed probable that the Court would extend this immunity 
to all news reports and commentaries, even about persons previously un- 
known to the public, but later the Court pulled back. The present law of the 
First Amendment with respect to defamation can be summarized in three 
propositions: 
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(1) The Constitution gives the press absolute freedom to publish state- 
ments about public figures which turn out to be false unless the 
publisher knew of their falsity or recklessly disregarded warning of 
their untruth. 

(2) The Constitution frees the press from liability to other persons where 
there is neither negligence nor more serious fault. 

(3) Injury must be proved; it cannot be presumed from the bare 
publication of a libel, and the damages may not exceed “actual 
injury” unless the falsehood was intentional or reckless.” 


The American press has also been freed from the fear of prosecution of 
contempt of court because of commentary upon pending judicial business, 
however strident the effort to arouse public pressure to influence the course - 
of justice. In Wood v. Georgia” the judge, who had charged a grand jury to 
investigate the sale of Negro votes in a local election, was accused of racial 
bias, hypocrisy, and political intimidation and persecution in a public letter 
to the grand jury demanding that it drop the investigation. The letter was 
held to be protected by the First Amendment. In that instance there was little 
danger of undue influence upon the administration of justice because the 
accusations were made by dominant whites. The full significance of the ruling 
becomes clearer when one reflects that it would equally license the dominant 
newspaper to attack as a subversive, radical hypocrite a judge who initiated 
a grand jury investigation into suppression of Negro voting in a community 
dominated by whites who had for generations systematically and unlawfully 
disenfranchised Negro citizens. 

Similarly, the press had been freed to publish gory accounts of crime and 
sensational evidence against the accused prior to trial, even though the con- 
sequences must be delay of the trial, change of venue, or possibly dismissal 
of the indictment upon the ground that an untainted jury cannot be assembled. 
The most recent dramatic example is the extraordinarily brutal slaughter 
of an entire family in their home in a rural Nebraska village of 850 people. 
The bloody: scene attracted local, regional and national coverage by press, 
radio and television. The local community lived in terror until one Simants 
was arrested and charged with the murders. The preliminary hearing upon 
probable cause was open to the public and members of the press were present. 
A confession said to have been given by Simants was offered in evidence. 
In the absence of a restraining order the confession would have been widely 
publicized. It seems obvious that wide publication would have impaired the 
ability of the courts to assure Simants a fair and impartial trial by jury upon 
the evidence admitted at the trial. The risk of unfairness would be especially 
great if it developed that the confession was not admissible because it was 
coerced. The Nebraska court, moved by these dangers, entered an order for- 
bidding the press to publish the confession. The U.S. Supreme Court ultimately 
vacated the order upon the ground that other means than gagging the press 
could and should be found for securing a fair trial. 

On one side, this rule allowing pretrial publication of sensational evidence 
seems a sorry sacrifice of dignity, sobriety and even decency in the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Few lawyers or judges are comfortable about trial by 
newspaper. Too many American attorneys defending the accused in notorious 
cases use the skills of advertising and public relations men to influence public 
opinion on behalf of their clients instead of trying cases before judge and 
jury exclusively upon the evidence. Nor are prosecutors beyond reproach. 
Many of us were shocked a few weeks ago when lawyers or investigators 
employed in the Department of Justice leaked to the New York Times, and 
the press gave the widest publicity to, evidence of corruption by members of 
Congress before the evidence was presented to a grand jury. Needless to say 
higher officials are seeking to learn who were guilty of this unfair and un- 
professional misconduct, but that will not wipe out the damage done by wide 
publication. 

On the other side, the value of the changes in the law of defamation and 
of contempt of court is illustrated by the Watergate affair, at least in the 
case of charges against high public officials. My British friends tell me that 
no British newspaper could have conducted the investigations or published 
the reporters’ stories about the Watergate break-in or other abuses of power 
by aides to President Nixon. Fear of suits for libel and of prosecution for con- 
tempt of court for the pretrial publication of evidence would have deterred 
them. In the United States the work of investigative reporters published in 
the Washington Post and New York Times stimulated the appointment of a 
Senate investigating committee and an independent Special Prosecutor. Later 
newspaper and radio and television reporting served the extraordinary pur- 
pose of enabling a-whole people to sit in judgment upon its highest political 
leaders, to pass judgment upon whether they were fit to be leaders, to delib- 
erate upon the proper standards of public morality and not merely to decide 
whether they were guilty or innocent of crime. The value of that exercise 
in self-government—and I am convinced of its authenticity—seems to 
me to have outweighed any risk of unfairness at the trial of these former 
leaders (assuming, of course, that the jurors sincerely believed that they could 
decide upon the evidence adduced in the courtroom). 


IV 


Despite these changes much of the American press and most reporters 
are currently bitterly critical of recent U.S. Supreme Court rulings under 
the First Amendment. Some of the Justices are believed to be irritated by 
the press and what they believe to be strident and distorted criticism. The 
decisions of which I have already spoken deal with freedom to publish without 
prior restraint or fear of subsequent punishment or liability. In this area the 
freedom of the press has been constantly enlarged and is now virtually 
absolute. There is little journalistic criticism of the decisions in this area, 
save that the press would like a broadened definition of the class of “public 
persons” who are denied damages for libel unless they show that the defam- 
atory falsehood was published with knowledge of its falsity or without 
reckless disregard of warnings of untruth.” 

The press has also claimed that when editors and reporters are gathering 
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news and conducting other activities incidental to publication, the First 
Amendment gives them special immunity from liabilities and duties to which 
all other citizens are subject. These claims the Court has usually denied, and 
it is these decisions which have aroused the-shrillest cries of outrage. 

In Branzburg v. Hayes?’ for example, a newspaper reporter refused to 
answer a grand jury’s questions concerning illegal drug traffic which he had 
personally observed, claiming that the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
give a reporter freedom not to disclose his sources of information and to 
decide how much he will disclose of what he has learned. The argument was 
that if a reporter is forced to reveal in court or before a grand jury information 
given in confidence, then particular sources of such information will dry up, 
all to the diminution of the free flow of information protected by the First 
Amendment. Reporters had never had this privilege. A bare majority of the 
Supreme Court adhered to the existing law and put the needs of the 
administration of justice first. 

Zurcher v. Stanford Daily*® refused to give the press special immunity 
from search warrants issued by a judicial magistrate upon a showing of prob- 
able cause to believe that the files of a student newspaper contained pictures 
which would be useful evidence in identifying the leaders of a riotous dem- 
onstration who had committed felonious assaults upon police officers. No 
one denied that a search warrant might properly be directed to the home or 
office of any ordinary person under the same circumstances, but it was argued 
that the right to search newspaper offices upon a magistrate’s warrant could 
all too easily be used for improper political purposes or to harass a journal 
distasteful to officials. Although the danger is far from fanciful under condi- 
_ tions of abnormal stress, the Court upheld the warrant. 

A claim of special immunity was also rejected in Herbert v. Lando.?” The 
action was brought by a public figure to recover damages for a libel. As part 
of their effort to present the necessary proof that the defendants had published 
the false and defamatory statement either knowing it to be false or with con- 
scious indifference to its possible untruth, plaintiff’s counsel sought upon 
pretrial discovery to interrogate the defendants, their colleagues and editors 
about their beliefs and about their conferences while the story was being 
prepared for publication. The questions were plainly competent and relevant 
under the general rules of discovery. Defendants claimed an exception because 
the financial burden of such discovery proceedings might deter publication of 
possibly defamatory statements and because editorial conferences should be 
kept confidential in order to encourage free exchange. It is hardly surprising 
that a court which had rejected such a claim of confidentiality when made 
by the President of the United States in the case of the Watergate tapes?® 
should refuse to honor it when made by the editors and reporters. 

The most interesting and important of the decisions in this group concern: 
access to judicial proceedings.-The press, as I have said, has won virtually 
complete freedom to publish any information or commentary about a dramatic 
criminal case which comes into its possession before or during the trial. A 
year or two after the Nebraska Press case a New York State court sought to 
deal with an essentially similar case by closing to the public and the préss a 
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pretrial hearing held to determine the admissibility of certain evidence. The 
defendant requested closure, the prosecutor acquiesced, and the trial court 
found closure appropriate to protect the defendant against prejudice from the 
publication of inadmissible evidence. 

The Gannett newspapers attacked the order barring the public and the 
press from the pretrial hearing, and upon affirmance by the highest court of 
New York, Gannett carried the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, claiming a violation of the Federal Constitution.2® Two constitutional 
arguments were presented. 

First, the publisher invoked the Sixth Amendment, which provides that 
in all criminal prosecutions “the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury....” The U.S. Supreme Court rejected 
the argument. The prevailing opinion in the United States Supreme Court 
stressed the quoted words, pointing out that the guarantee of a public trial is 
phrased as a right which “the accused shall enjoy...,” and also emphasizing 
that even if the Sixth Amendment required a “public trial,” still that did not 
support the claim that pretrial hearings were to be open to the public.®° 

The other constitutional argument on behalf of the press was that the First 
Amendment guarantees the press a right of access to trials. At this point the 
argument raises questions of enormous potential importance. In the past 
the freedom guaranteed by the First Amendment has been treated as a 
guarantee of freedom to publish such information as the press may obtain 
and such commentary or criticism as it may desire. Neither practice nor 
precedent afforded a basis for arguing that the First Amendment requires 
giving the press or public access to some government proceedings. To accept 
the argument in any form might well be thought to present the courts with 
the extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, task of determining where to 
draw the line between those government proceedings to which the press may 
have access and those which may be kept confidential. 

The prevailing opinion in the Gannett case avoided ruling on this claim 
of a right of access under the First Amendment on the ground that even if 
there be some such right, it is at best a qualified right that in the circumstances 
of the particular case could be subordinated to the defendant’s right to keep 
the pretrial hearing closed in order that he may later receive a fair trial un- 
tainted by prejudicial pretrial publicity. The question was raised again in 
slightly different form in a challenge to an order made with the consent of 
both prosecutor and defendant, closing a murder trial to both press and public 
for reasons not explained in the record. In Richmond Newspapers Inc. 
v. Virginia® the U.S. Supreme Court held that “[a]bsent an overriding interest 
articulated in findings,” the First Amendment requires that “the trial of a 
criminal case must be open to the public.”3? There was. no opinion of the 
court. 

The full significance of Richmond Newspapers waits for the future. In a 
concurring opinion Justice Stevens hailed the decision for reading a right of 
access into the First Amendment. “This is a watershed case. Until today the 
Court has accorded virtually absolute protection to the dissemination of 


information or ideas, but never before has it squarely held that the acquisition ~~" 7 > N, 
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of newsworthy matter is entitled to any constitutional protection whatsoever.’’* 

The observation appears to be wishful thinking—or an effort to persuade 
lower courts to so interpret the decision. The principal opinion, which was 
delivered by the Chief Justice, begins the analysis with a detailed recital of 
Anglo-American legal history designed to show that “throughout its evolu- 
tion, the trial has been open to all who care to observe.” From this 
“unbroken, uncontradicted history, supported by reasons as valid today as 
in centuries past,” he concluded that “a presumption of openness inheres 
in the very nature of a criminal trial under our system of justice. ”?8 

The “unbroken, uncontradicted history” of open criminal trials can logically 
support the Chief Justice’s conclusion even though the First Amendment con- 
fers no affirmative right of access to information about government in the 
usual sense of the words. As the law matures, the rudimentary distinctions 
between action and inaction, right and privilege, or aggressive interference 
and withholding of benefit become too simple. Closing the door of a court- 
room that has always been open can be realistically viewed ‘as interference 
with observation and public reporting rather than as preservation of the con- 
fidentiality of one variety of official business. That this is the gist of the decision 
is suggested by the Chief Justice’s assertion that “[w]hat this means in the 
context of trials is that the First Amendment guarantees of speech and press, 
standing alone, prohibit government from summarily closing courtroom 
doors which had long been open to the public at the time that amendment 
was adopted.” 

The question whether the First Amendment grants press and public a true 
right of access to information about Federal governmental activities or to 
information in the possession of the government will surely recur. The task 
of developing a body of law delimiting such a right appears overwhelming. 
Yet recognition of the right may well be essential if the First Amendment is 
to continue to serve the basic function of keeping the people informed about 
their government. In the beginning citizens could be reasonably sure of obtain- 
ing the facts and of communicating with each other in the ways necessary 
for self-government, provided that government was denied the power of 
censorship, that the printing presses were all open to use, and that individuals 
could speak, write and publish, and associate with one another without fear 
of reprisal by rulers or elected representatives. This condition no longer pre- 
vails with respect to many activities of the Federal government. Because of 
their scale and complexity, coupled with the interdependence of all aspects 
of society, government itself is often the chief, if not the only, source of infor- 
mation for the people about the conduct of those who are supposed to be 
the people’s agents. The central problem today is how to deal with govern- 
mental secrecy and—all too often—with governmental deception. 


Vv 
It remains to say a word about the other face of the coin: the power of the 


press. The press, both newspapers and broadcasters, all too often debase our 
tastes and even our moral standards. There are those who worry that a few 
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newspapers and television networks have excessive influence upon elections 
and both domestic and foreign policy. Our constitutional law and virtually 
unanimous public opinion find the answer in the precept that the remedy for 
the abuses of the press is more speech and more debate, not censorship or 
regulation. i , 

The remedy assumes opportunities for the wide dissemination of a wide 
variety of opinions. Although the First Amendment secures virtually un- 
restricted freedom to print and publish news and views of importance 
in democratic self-government, it does not exempt the press from the operation 
of ordinary laws aimed at the prevention of restraints of trade and monop- 
olistic practices.38 A few newspapers have achieved extraordinary influence. 
In too many U.S. cities there is only one daily newspaper. Happily, the number 
and variety of lesser publications and the low costs of distribution through 
the mails combine to give assurance of a wide and meaningful variety of 
opinion in public print. f 

The television networks raise somewhat more difficult questions. Three 
networks dominate the presentation of national and international news. It 
seems unlikely that their power can be distributed more widely because vast 
resources and a large organization are essential to gathering news from every 
place in the United States and much of the world and then broadcasting ‘it 
promptly every morning and night to many million people. Although broad- 
casters are not treated as common carriers and: neither the First Amendment 
nor existing legislation gives anyone a right of access to the broadcast media,®® 
all television and radio broadcasting stations hold their licences subject to 
compliance with a so-called ‘‘fairness doctrine.”4° The doctrine requires each 
broadcasting station to provide coverage of issues of public importance and 
to reflect differing points of view. The station must initiate programming 
upon public issues if no one else seeks to do so. Free time must be made avail- 
able for the presentation of opposing views if no paying sponsor is available. 
If a candidate for office is allowed to use a broadcaster’s facilities, the same 
facilities must be made available to every rival candidate upon the same 
conditions.“ Although the First Amendment is held to secure newspaper 
publishers complete editorial freedom to choose what to publish and what 
not to publish,” the application of the fairness doctrine to radio and television 
stations has been held constitutional on the ground that only a limited number 
of broadcast frequencies are available. 

Rigid policing of the fairness doctrine might itself become a form of official 
censorship. The doctrine is therefore coupled with another rule granting the 
broadcaster significant journalistic discretion in interpreting the fairness 
doctrine and fulfilling the resulting obligation. The net effect is to provide 
no more than a remedy against gross abuse. 

Radical reformers and other “far out” groups so extreme as to frighten 
or annoy all “right-minded” people have little access to the conventional 
channels of effective expression. For them the best vehicles of expression 
are sit-ins, picketing, marches, and mass demonstrations. Their language 
like their tactics is often aimed to shock the community. Conversely, even 
without empirical studies, it is safe to surmise that the chief danger to freedom 
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of expression by the poor, the unorthodox, and the unpopular, lies in licensing 
ordinances and. other general laws that vest wide discretion in local authorities 
to maintain the peace and public order. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has: proved remarkably sensitive to thé need for 
securing to the poor, the unorthodox and the unpopular their available means 
of expression. A number of useful doctrines have been developed. 

One doctrine, traceable to the 1930s, is that a law requiring a licence for 
the use of the streets or parks for demonstrations, parades, or other forms of 
expression must explicitly confine the licensing authorities to considerations 
of traffic control, crowd control, and interference with other ways of prevent- 
ing inconvenience or menace to the public. Broader discretion, it is said, not 
‘only creates excessive risk of discrimination but may induce an applicant 
to mince words that are constitutionally protected, in order to get or keep a 
licence.44 

From here it was only a short step to holding that a man.may not 
be punished for words or for a street demonstration under a broad, general 
rubric such as breach of the peace which leaves wide discretion to the police, 
public prosecutors, and judges, and thus invites discrimination based upon 
distaste for the views expressed rather than a fair judgment upon the risk of 
violence.** A related: doctrine holds that the court will reverse the conviction 
of a speaker or demonstrator without regard to whether his conduct could be 
punished constitutionally under a different statute, if the statute under which 
he was convicted was drafted so broadly that the authorities could apply i it 
unconstitutionally to someone else.38 


VI 


Only the disingenuous would claim that the available measures secure for 
all ideas their just share of public attention. Only the blind would deny that 
the freedom of the press is often misused. There are times when one is almost - 
attracted to the vision of Justice Krishna Iyer of a “comprehensive code or 
statutory program for a politically free, and socially responsible and eco- 
nomically nonmonopolistic press”’— - - 


Reportage being of facts, not distortions, editorial and journalists’ rights 
assured and commitment to Pluto tabooed; diversity of thought and the 
rational approach to the dissemination of news promoted; and foresworn 
against the manufacture of mass minds ane the inducement of populate 
hysteria especially over sensitive issues.. ; 


I say “almost attracted.” For one must reflect upon the likely administra- 
tion of any statutory programs and ask questions. Who will be the official 
to decide when an editor or reporter, is “socially responsible’? Who 
will separate “reportage of facts” from “distortions” and a “rational ap- 
proach” from “the manufacture of mass minds” and the expression of justi- 
fiable concern about official misconduct from the “inducement of popular 
hysteria”? One recalls Lord Acton’s observation upon the corrupting influence 
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power, and wonders about the impartiality of any official censor. Would 


any political party be willing to have its opponents choose the official to ad- 
minister and enforce a statutory program designed to guarantee a socially 
responsible press? Does not the inability of each to trust the other suggest 
that no official wise enough, firm enough, and resistant enough to tempta- 
tion can be found? 


One hundred and eighty years ago when Talleyrand complained of the 


American press, the Secretary of State John Marshall responded: 


That this liberty is often carried to excess; that it has sometimes degen- 
erated into licentiousness, is seen and lamented, but the remedy has 
not yet been discovered. Perhaps it is an evil inseparable from the good 
with which it is allied; perhaps it is a shoot which cannot be stripped 
from the stalk without wounding vitally the plant from which it is torn. 
However desirable those measures might be which might correct without 
enslaving the press, they have never yet been devised in America.‘® 


Such measures have not yet been devised, neither in America nor 


elsewhere. Q 


VERON 
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Human Rights and 
Foreign Policy 


“J deal with three broad ‘subjects: first, the content and 
consequences of the Carter Administration’s human rights 
policy; second, the prerequisites of a more adequate theory of 
human rights and third, some characteristics of more successful 
human rights policy,” the author. sums up. 

Ms. Kirkpatick ı is U.S, Ambassador to the United Nations. 


The Carter Human Rights Piko 


S 


OW the Carter Administration came to be outspokenly committed 
H: the cause of human rights is far from clear. As Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan has observed, “Human rights as an issue in foreign policy 
was by no means central to Jimmy Carter’s campaign for the Presidency. It 
was raised in the Democratic platform drafting committee, and at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, but in each instance the Carter representatives were 
at best neutral, giving the impression of not having heard very much of the 
matter before and not having any particular views.” Indeed, some of candidate 
Carter’s remarks suggested that he was far from wedded to an activist human 
rights policy. “Our people have now learned,” he told the Foreign Policy 
Association in June 1976, “‘the folly of our trying to inject our power into the 
internal affairs of other nations.” 
Nevertheless, by the time of his inaugural ia Jimmy Carter had 
become quite adamant on the subject of human rights. “Our commitment to 
human rights,” the new President informed the nation, “must be absolute.” 
Within weeks of his inauguration, President Carter replied to a letter from 
Andrei Sakharov and met with the noted Soviet dissident, Vladimir Buk- 
ovsky, in the White House. These symbolic acts generated a great deal of 
excitement, yet they hardly constituted a human rights policy. On April 30, 
1977, however, Secretary of State Vance delivered a major policy address in 
which he set out to explain just what it was the Carter Administration meant 
by Auman rights and how it intended to promote them. According to Vance, 
by Auman rights the Administration meant three things: 

1. The right to be free from governmental violation of the integrity of the 
person. Such violations include torture; cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment; and arbitrary arrest or imprisonment. And they include 
denial of fair public trial and invasion of the home. 


Excerpt from Human ‘Rights and Amai Foreign Policy, edited by Fred Baumann, Ohio: 
Public Affairs Conference Center, 198 
ee © dacs by the Public Ate Center‘of Kenyon College. 
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2. The right to the fulfilment of such vital needs as food, shelter, health 
care and education. We recognize that the fulfilment of this right will depend, 
in part, upon the stage of a nation’s economic development. But we also know 
that this right can be violated by a government’s action or inaction—for ex- 
ample, through corrupt official processes which divert resources to an elite 
at the expense of the needy or through indifference to the plight of the poor. 

3. The right to enjoy civil and political liberties: freedom of thought, of 
religion, of assembly; freedom of speech; freedom of the press; freedom of 
movement both within and outside one’s own country; freedom to take part 
in government. 

U.S. policy, Vance stated, “is to promote all these rights.” “If we are 
determined to act,” he continued, “the means available range from quiet 
diplomacy in its many forms, through public pronouncements, to withholding 
of assistance.” Significantly, nowhere in his speech did Vance indicate that 
human rights rest on specific institutions and that, where these institutions 
do not exist, neither quiet diplomacy nor public pronouncements nor the 
withholding of assistance can effect human rights; 

In accepting the- notion that economic and social “rights” are just as 
important as civil and political rights, Secretary Vance went well beyond any 
previous U.S. understanding of human rights. Another prominent Adminis- 
tration spokesman on human rights, U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young, 
went further still. “For most of the world,” Young declared, “civil and political 
rights...come as luxuries that are far away in the future.” Young called on the 
U.S. to recognize that there are various equally valid concepts of human 
rights in the world. The Soviets, for example, “have...developed a completely `` 
different concept of human rights. For them, human rights are essentially 
not civil and political but economic.” 

President Carter, meanwhile, was busy trying to erase the impression, 
resulting from his letter to Sakharov and his meeting with Bukovsky, that his 
advocacy of human rights implied an anti-Soviet bias. “I have never had an 
inclination to single out the Soviet Union as the only place where human 
tights are being abridged,” he told a press conference on February 23, 1977. 
“Pye tried to make sure that the world knows that we're not singling out the 
Soviet Union for criticism,” he again told a press conference on March 24. 
“I’ve never made the first comment that personally criticized General Secretary 
Brezhnev,” he told a press conference on June 13. In fact, so eager was the 
Carter Administration not to single out the Soviet Union for criticism that, 
within a year of its coming into office, Secretary Vance privately instructed 
the U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Human Rights Commission that under no 
circumstances was he even to mention the name of the recently arrested Soviet 
dissident, Yuri Orlov. 

President Carter’s disinclination to single out the Soviet Union for criticism 
extended to a number of other Communist regimes as well. On April 12, 1978, 
for example, President Carter informed President Ceausescu of Rumania 
that “our goals are also the same, to have a just system of economics and 
politics, to let the people of the world share in growth in peace, in personal 
freedom.” And on March 4, 1978, in greeting President Tito of Yugoslavia, 
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Carter said, ‘Perhaps as much as any other person, he exemplifies in Yugo- 
slavia the eagerness for freedom, independence and liberty that exists through- 
out Eastern Europe and indeed throughout the world.” 

But while the Carter Administration was notably unwilling to criticize 
Communist states for their human rights violations (not until April 21, 1978, 
did the Administration denounce Cambodia for its massive human rights 
violations, despite the fact that it knew of these violations for quite some time), 
it showed no similar reticence when it came to criticizing authoritarian recipi- 
ents of U.S. aid. In 1976, before the Carter Administration came into office, 
Congress had passed an amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act. This Act 
required the State Department to submit annual reports to Congress de- 
scribing the human rights performance of states receiving U.S. aid, and it pro- 
hibited the U.S. from assisting states which consistently violated the human 
rights of their citizens unless the President “certifies in writing that extra- 
ordinary circumstances exist.” On the basis of the annual reports required 
by the 1976 law, the Carter Administration withheld economic credits and 
military assistance to Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. South Korea and the Philippines continued to receive U.S. aid, on 
the President’s recommendation that such aid served the security. interests of 
the U.S. Nonetheless, the public criticism of those governments served to 
undermine their legitimacy; at the same time it rendered them Jess susceptible 
to our views. 

These tendencies were exacerbated by the nearly exclusive focus of Carter 
doctrine and policymakers on violations of human rights by governments. 
By definition, activities of terrorists and guerrillas could not qualify as viola- 
tions of human rights, whereas a government’s efforts to repress terrorism 
would quickly run afoul of Carter’s human rights standards. This focus not 
only permitted Carter policymakers to focus on government “repression” 
while ignoring guerrilla violence, it also encouraged consideration of humati 
tights violations independently of context. 

Various major actions undertaken by the Carter Administration appear 
to have derived, either in whole or in part, from its “absolute” commitment 
to human rights: President Carter’s decision in 1977 to press for ratification 
of the U.N. Covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and on 
Civil and Political Rights; the 1977 decision to support the mandatory U.N. 
arms embargo against South Africa; the decision, during President Carter’s 
official visit to South Korea in mid-1979, to present the South Korean foreign 
minister with a privately compiled list of the names of over 100 alleged South 
Korean political prisoners; Secretary Vance’s call, before a meeting of the 
Organization of American States in June of 1979, for the departure of 
Nicaragua’s President Somoza; the decision in 1979 to withhold U.S. support 
for the Shah of Iran; and President Carter’s decision in June of 1979 not to 
lift economic sanctions against the Muzorewa government in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. 

Viewing the Carter Administration’s human rights policy in retrospect, 
it seems fair to conclude that its principal aims were to infuse U.S. foreign 
policy with “moral content,” to create a broad domestic consensus behind 
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the Administration’s foreign policy goals and, generally speaking, to make 
Americans feel good about themselves. Whether the policy succeeded in 
achieving any of these objectives is debatable. One thing, however, is clear: 
as it evolved under the Carter Administration, the thrust of U.S. human rights 
policy was directed against U.S. allies. Instead of using the human rights 
issue to place the totalitarian states on the defensive, the U.S. frequently join- 
ed the totalitarians in attacking pro-Western authoritarian states and actually 
helped to destabilize pro-Western regimes in Nicaragua and Iran. 

Universal in its rhetoric (“I’ve worked day and night to make sure that a 
concern for human rights is woven through everything our government does, 
both at home and abroad.”—Jimmy Carter, 15 December 1977), but almost 
invariably anti-Western in its application, the Carter human rights policy 
alienated nondemocratic but friendly nations, enabled anti-Western opposi- - 
tion groups to come to power in Iran and Nicaragua, and reduced American 
influence throughout-the world. 


Toward a More Adequate Conception of Human Rights 


It is always necessary to know what one is talking about. Although debate 
about the existential and cognitive status of human rights has occupied philo- 
sophical giants in past centuries, recent discussions could profit from renewed 
and systematic attention to some fundamental distinctions. Four of these 
seem to me crucial. These are the distinctions between (1) ideas and institu- 
tions, (2) rights and goals, (3) intentions and consequences, and (4) morals 
and politics. 


Ideas and institutions 
In thinking about rights (as about all other plans for social systems), it is 
important to bear in mind the differences bétween ideas and institutions. 
Ideas are the products of the mind. They are abstractions which may have no 
empirical referents. Anything is possible in the domain of abstract reason 
that does not violate analytical canons which are themselves the products 
of mind. Robert Owen, for example, could conceive “a world convention to 
emancipate the human race from ignorance, poverty, division, sin, and misery.” 
_In our times we propose declarations and laws to hold other nations respon- 
sible for the disappearance of some of these evils to which Owen referred. 
Since the world has not arrived at Hegel’s promised end where the rational 
becomes the real and the real rational, there exists no experience with the 
realization of abstract ideas in society. Many ideas probably cannot ever be 
realized. Not everything that can be conceived of can be created. One can, 
for example, conceive of a unicorn, describe it, destroy whole forests in a 
determined effort to find one, and still fail. Ideas are readily brought into 
being and are readily manipulable by their creators. They are susceptible to 
being changed merely because a decision is made to change them. Their rela- 
tionship to context is therefore also manipulable—subject to being held 
constant or altered depending on the decision of their creators. 
But institutions have very different characteristics. Institutions are 
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stabilized patterns of human behavior. They involve millions; they rest on 
expectations shaped by experience. They rest on habit and on internalized 
values and beliefs, or on coercion. 

These internalized expectations become inextricably bound up with identity. 
They are extremely resistant to change. Since institutions exist not in the minds ` 
of philosophers but in the habits and beliefs of actual people, they can be 
brought into existence only as people are persuaded or coerced into conform- 
ing their thoughts, preferences and behavior to the necessary patterns. History 
and recent experience indicate that some kinds of goals and plans cannotfinally 
be implemented no. matter how much persuasion or coercion is employed. 
Moreover, in the absence of experience there is no way to accurately estimate 
the feasibility, the costs, even the desirability of an idea or ideal. 

Therefore, though rights are easy to claim, they are extremely difficult 
to translate into reality. In actual societies, unlike in definitions, political 
principles do not exist in isolation; they interact and the effort at maximiza- 
tion begins at some point to undermine some other value. Frequently the 
relations among values are themselves embedded in tradition and habit and 
are profoundly resistant to alteration. ° ; 

Burke focused on the distinction between ideas and institutions when he 
said of the French Revolution: 


I should therefore suspend my congratulations on the liberty of of France 
until I was informed as to how it had been combined with government, 
with public force, with discipline, with obedience of armies, with the 
collection and effectiveness of a well distributed revenue, with morality 
and religion, with solidity and property, with peace and order, with civil 
and social manners. All these are good things, too. Without them liberty 
is of no benefit whilst it lasts and is not likely long to continue. 


` The ‘failure to distinguish between the domains of, rhetoric and politics 
is the essence of rationalism, which encourages us to believe that anything 
that can be conceived of can be realized. Rationalism not only encourages 
utopianism, utopianism is a form of rationalism. It shares its characteristic 
features: a disregard of the experience, of the concrete of probability, in favor 
of abstraction and possibility. 

Applied to human rights and foreign policy. disregard of the distinction 
between ideas and institutions leads us to an expectation that declarations of 
rights have existential status—and constitute valid, practical programs of 
action. 


Rights and goals 

_ The second distinction I wish to emphasize is that between rights and goals. 
In our times, “rights” proliferate at the rhetorical level with extraordinary 
speed. To the rights to life, liberty, and security of person have been added 
the tights to nationality, to privacy, to equal rights in marriage, to education, 
to culture, to leisure, to the full development of personality, to self-determina- 
tion, to self-government, to adequate standards of living. 
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The United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights claims as a 
universal right almost every political, economic, and social right yet conceived. 
The Declaration consists of a preamble and 30 articles setting forth the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to which all men and women every- 
where in the world are entitled, without any discrimination. Article 1, which 
lays down the philosophy upon which the Declaration is based, reads: “Al 
human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood.” Article 2, which sets out the basic principle of equality and 
nondiscrimination with regard to the enjoyment of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, forbids “distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sect, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status.” Article 3, a cornerstone of the Declaration, pro- 
claims the right to life, liberty and security of person: rights which are essential 
to the enjoyment of all other rights. It introduces the series of Articles (Articles 
4 to 21) in which the human rights of every individual are elaborated upon 
further. 

The civil and political rights recognized in Articles 3 to 21 of the Declara- 
tion include the right to life, liberty, and security of person; freedom from 
slavery and servitude; freedom from torture or cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; the right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law; the right to an effective judicial remedy; freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest, detention, or exile; the right to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal; the right to be presumed innocent until 
proven guilty; freedom from arbitrary interference with privacy, family, home 
or correspondence; freedom of movement and residence; the right of asylum; 
the right to a nationality; the right to marry and to found a family; the right 
to own property; freedom of thought, conscience, and religion; freedom of 
opinion and expression; the right to peaceful assembly and association; the 
right of everyone to take part in the government of one’s country; and the 
right of everyone to equal access to public service in one’s country. 

Article 22, the second cornerstone of the Declaration, introduces Articles 
23 to 27, in which economic, social and cultural rights—the rights to which 
everyone is entitled “as a member of society”—are set out. Article 22 reads: 
“Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is en- 
titled to realization, through national effort and international cooperation 
and in accordance with the organization and resources of each state, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the full 
development of his personality.” 

The economic, social and cultural rights recognized in Articles 22 to 27 
include the right to social security, the right to work, the right to equal pay 
for equal work, the right to leisure, the right to a standard of living adequate 
for health and well-being, the right to education and the right to participate 
in the cultural life of the community. 

The concluding Articles, Articles 28 to 30, stress that everyone “‘is entitled 
to a social and international order in which the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration can be fully realized” (Article 28); that “everyone has 
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duties to the community in which alone the free and full development of his 
personality is possible” (Article 29.1); that “these rights and freedoms may 
in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of the U.N.” 
(29.3); and that-“nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying 
for any state, group or person any right to engage in any activity aimed at 
the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein.” 

Recently in Geneva, the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
affirmed a “right to development” which carries its own concomitant list of 
tights, including the right to a new economic order, peace, and an end to the 
arms race. 

Such declarations of human rights take on the character of “a letter to 
Santa Claus,” as Orwin and Prangle have noted. They can multiply indef- 
initely because “no clear standard informs them, and no great reflection 
produced them.” For every goal toward which human beings have worked, 
there is in our time a “right.” Neither nature, experience, nor probability 
informs these lists of entitlements; they are subject to no constraints except 
‘those of the mind and appetite of their authors. The fact that such “entitle- 
ments” may be without possibility of realization does not mean they are with- 
out consequences. 

The consequence of treating goals as rights is grossly misleading about 
how goals are achieved in real life. Rights are vested in persons; goals are 
achieved by the efforts of persons. The language of “rights” subtly vests the 
tesponsibility in some other. When the belief that one has a right to develop- 
ment collides with primitive technology, hierarchy, and dictatorship, the 
tendency to blame someone is almost overwhelming. If the people of the 
world do not fully enjoy their economic rights it must be because some one— 
some monopoly capitalist, some Zionist, some man—is depriving them of their 
rightful due. 

Utopian expectations concerning the human condition are compounded, 
then, by a vague sense that Utopia is one’s due; that citizenship in a perfect 
society is a.reasonable expectation for real persons in real societies. 


Intentions and consequences 

The third distinction with special relevance to human rights and foreign 
policy is the distinction between intentions and consequences. In political 
philosophy as in ethics there are theories that emphasize motives and those 
which emphasize consequences. Preoccupation with motives is a well-known 
characteristic of a breed of political purist that has multiplied in our times. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this breed is emphasis on internal criteria 
—on what one believes and feels is right, Doing what one “knows” is right 
then becomes more important than producing desired results. 

In human rights and foreign policy this position léads to an overriding 
concern with purity of intentions. When the morality of motives is more 
important than the consequences of our acts, we will not feel too concerned 
about creating a totalitarian tyranny, provided that we “‘meant well.” The 
principal function of a purist policy of human rights is to make us feel good 
about ourselves. 
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Morals and politics 

The fourth distinction important to thinking about human rights and 
foreign policy is that between personal and political morality. Whereas per- 
sonal morality derives from the characteristics of single individuals and 
depends on the cultivation of personal virtues such as faith, hope, charity, 
and discipline, political morality depends on the structured interactions of 
persons—depends, that is, on institutions. 

Justice, democracy, and liberty all are the products of arrangements of 
offices and distributions of power. These arrangements and distributions 
embodied in constitutions produce political goods by respecting and harmo- 
nizing the diverse parts of a political community. Our political goods— 
democracy, due process, protection of rights to free speech and assembly— 
are, as Plato, Aristotle, and the American founding fathers understood, the 
consequence of wisely structured constitutions. Rights, then, are embodied 
in institutions—not in rhetoric. They are the consequence of prudential 
judgments, not good motives. They are always complex and rest on patterns 
of social life, not on the virtues of individuals. 

The consequence of trying to base a human rights policy on private virtue 
is failure. Where institutions are not constructed on the basis of human pro- 
clivities and habits, failure is the inevitable result. 


Toward a More Successful Human Rights Policy 


Human rights can and must be taken into account by U.S. foreign policy, 
but we have had enough of rationalism and purism, of private virtues and 
public vices. It is my hope that in its approach to human rights, the Reagan 
Administration will take the cure of history, which is nothing more or less 
than the cure of reality. If we take the cure of history, we will discover much 
about the very essence of freedom and the very essence of human rights. We 
will discover, for example, that the freedom of the American people is based 
not on the marvelous and inspiring slogans of Thomas Paine but onthe careful 
web of restraint and permission and interests and traditions which was woven 
by our founding fathers into.the Constitution and explained in the Federalist 
Papers—and rooted, of course, ultimately in our rights as Englishmen. We 
will find that the freedoms of modern France are built not on the slogans of 
the French Revolution but on the long, arduous struggles of the French people 
to give reality to those slogans, a reality that exists in the constitutional struc- 
tures, conventions, and institutions of French society. 

An adequate human rights policy will also have a realistic conception of 
‘the relationships among force, freedom, morality and power because history 
teaches us too that in the real world force may be necessary to reinforce free- 
dom; and American power is neceisary to protect and expand the frontiers 
of freedom in our time. 

We in the Reagan Administration think that by attempting less we can 
achieve more. Time, of course, will tell. o 
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The Role of Domestic Courts 
in Enforcing International 
Human Rights Law 


By RICHARD B. LILLICH 


Prof. Richard B. Lillich, who is Howard W. Smith 
professor of law at the University of Virginia, examined 
the domestic enforcement of international human rights, as 
a member of a panel which discussed ‘‘Perspectives on 
Enforcement of Human Rights.” The panel met in April 
1980 and was part of the 74th annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law. As he says, “I 
have more familiarity with them (cases arising in U.S. 
Federal and state courts).” =. 


courts in enforcing international human rights law—both conventional 

and customary. I shall limit my remarks to cases arising in U.S. Federal 
and state courts, since they generally illustrate the problems courts face else- 
where and since I have more familiarity with them. To the extent my remarks 
have a thesis, it is that not only is ‘there plenty of international human 
rights law extant, but that courts increasingly are being briefed on such law 
and taking it into account in reaching their decisions. At the risk of being 
anecdotal, toward the end of my remarks I shall mention three cases which 
support this thesis. 

When one raises the issue of international human rights law and domestic 
courts, especially in the U.S., most international lawyers (and, I have learned 
in the past two years, almost all judges) approach it from the perspective of 
1952 and the California Supreme Court’s decision in Sei Fujii There is no 
doubt that that decision had and continues to have a depressing effect upon 
the use of international human rights law before domestic courts. Yet, in a 
"` report that I recently completed for the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice? I found well over 50 cases since 1952 where 
international human rights law has been invoked directly or indirectly by 
U.S. courts. During the same period the United States has ratified a small 
but growing number of international human rights treaties and frequently 
has invoked—most recently in its Memorial to the International Court of 
Justice in the Hostages Case*—the normative provisions of human rights 


M: assignment today is to discuss very briefly the role of domestic 


1. 38 Cal. 2d 718, 242 P.2d 617 (1952). 
2. The Use of International Human Rights Norms in U.S. Courts (April 1980). 
3. Memorial of United States, Case Concerning United States Diplomatic and Consular 
Staff in Tehran 71-72 (January 1980). 
© Reprinted from the proceedings of the 74th annual meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, April 17-19, 1980. 
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treaties to which it is not a party. The above-mentioned report lists 12 such 
treaties to which the United States is.a party; 10 such treaties which it has 
signed but not. ratified; and 17 such treaties which it has not signed. 
Moreover, the report lists six nontreaty human rights instruments—the most 
important being the Universal Declaration of Human Rights—which can be 
said to have considerable normative impact upon customary international 
law. Thus there is an ample body of law- available for lawyers wishing to 
utilize it in domestic litigation. 

Two years ago, when I surveyed this area for an American Bar Association 
(ABA) National Institute on “International Human Rights Law and Prac- 
tice,”’4 I focused on those cases decided during the 1970s where international 
human rights law had been invoked either directly (as a proposed rule of 
decision) or indirectly (as supportive evidence for an asserted constitutional 
standard). Familiar to you all, those cases—the New York Times Case, Diggs 
v. Shultz, Diggs v.° Richardson’—were attempts, usually unsuccessful, to 
take the emerging body of international human rights law and invoke it in 
U.S. courts either against the Federal government or against private parties. 
During the past two years, since the formation of the Lawyers’ Committee for 
International Human Rights in New York and the International Human 
Rights Law ‘Group in Washington, D.C., lawyers interested in enforcing 
international human rights law domestically have instigated litigation or 
participated on an amicus curiae basis ‘in a number of test cases designed to 
establish certain basic principles of approach, as well as rules of decision, in 
this area. Before considering ‘these cases, however, it would be useful to 
recount the general problems facing litigants wishing to utilize international 
human rights law domestically. 

In the first place, although the U.S. Constitution provides that all treaties 
shall be the supreme law of the land, only those treaties that the courts deem 
to be “‘self-executing’ actually have. domestic bite. Since Sei Fujii the 
conventional wisdom has been that human rights treaties are not self- 
executing, and that therefore they cannot be relied upon in domestic 
litigation. About this view two main points need making. 

First, Sei Fujii was a California Supreme Court, not a U.S. Supreme Court, 
decision. As the late George Finch, certainly no supporter of human rights 
treaties, acknowledged in the American Journal of International Law over a 
quarter century ago, Sei Fujii “was not appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, so the point remains unsettled for the country as a whole,” 
Now, unlike some human rights activists, I do not believe it an opportune 
time to orchestrate a Supreme Court test case, given the present composition 
of the Court. Moreover, given the hesitant attitude lower court judges display 
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towards international law in general, I very much doubt whether one of them 
would take the lead and hold that the U.N. Charter is a self-executing treaty, 
even with respect to the basic nondiscrimination norm contained in Article 
55 (c). Nor do I believe that the lower courts, much less the Supreme Court, 
are ready to accept what has come to be known .as the Newman-Berkeley 
argument, namely,, that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
become so widely accepted as an authoritative interpretation of the U.N. 
Charter’s human rights obligations that, read together with the Charter, a 
self-executing treaty obligation emerges. This argument is being made—and 
should be made—in some cases today, but in my opinion the Bar and the 
Judiciary will have to engage in a lot more international human rights law 
consciousness-raising before it is accepted or the rationale behind Sei Fujii 
rejected. In short, Sei Fujii is ripe for overruling according to most interna- 
tional human rights lawyers, but it may be some time before that objective is 
achieved. 

Secondly, I want to underscore what is often overlooked: there are numer- 
ous other human right treaties to which the Sei Fujii holding does not apply. 
The United States is a party to at least 12 such treaties, and the Genocide 
Convention, the four treaties that President Carter sent to the Senate in 
February 1978, and indeed several other human rights treaties are waiting 
ratification right now. The Sei Fujii holding, being limited to the U.N. 
Charter, does not require the courts to treat these treaties as nonself- 
executing, although one would be naive to think it would have no impact 
whatsover. Right now cases are pending which may determine whether thè 
Buenos Aires Protocol to the Charter of the OAS and the Protocol to the 
Status of Refugees are self-executing, and the opportunity exists to make the 
argument that other international human right instruments which the 
United States has ratified are self-executing too. There is no necessity just to 
assume—even if one assumes the worst with respect to the continuing 
authoritativeness of Sei. Fujii—that in other cases involving other human 
tight treaties the courts will find the treaties nonself-executing and the 
claimed rights thus unenforceable. So, despite what most lawyers and judges 
may think, there is a substantial body of international human rights treaty 
law ready to be enforced in U.S. courts. 

In addition to treaty law, there also is a good deal of customary 
international human rights law, hitherto overlooked by most litigants before 
U.S. courts. The U.S. Constitution, as is well known, is silent on the status of 
customary international law domestically, but the Supreme Court, in The 
Paquete Habana, has ruled that it is “part of our law, and must be ascertained 
and administered by the courts .of justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often 
as questions of right depending upon it are duly presented for their determi- 
nation.”® Thus, to the extent that an international human rights norm— 
whether derived from treaty, declaration or state practice—has been received. 
into customary international law, it is part of U.S. law to be applied by U.S. 
courts. There is no time today to debate whether the Universal Declaration of 
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Human Rights reflects customary international human rights law, as Profes- 
sor Sohn, other scholars and numerous conferences and organizations have 
contended for the last dozen years. Suffice to say that I believe that major 
portions of it have become part of customary international law, and as 
authoritative support for this contention I call your attention to the U.S. 
Memorial in the Hostages Case, where the United States invokes six articles 
from the Declaration as reflective of customary international law.?° 

This use by the United States of the Declaration is a tremendously 
important development, since it brings into play the old adage about what is 
sauce for the goose being sauce for the gander. If the U.S. Government is 
going to invoke various articles of the Declaration in the international 
context, it is going to be hard put to deny the relevance of these same articles 
when they are invoked before U.S. courts. Moreover, when it comes to 
ascertaining customary international human rights law, one also must take 
into account the normative value of such instruments as the European 
Convention, the American Convention, the Civil and Political Covenant, the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners, the Declaration 
Against Torture, and the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man—all of which were cited by the United States-in the Hostages Case as 
reflective of customary international law." So I would contend that, even 
absent U.S. ratification of most of the major human rights treaties, there is 
ample customary international human rights law available for use by U.S. 
courts. This body of law has been relatively untapped to date, but undoubt- 
edly will be used with increasing regularity in the future. 

Having described in somewhat thumbnail fashion the problems (and 
opportunities) confronting lawyers attempting to invoke conventional and 
customary international law in U.S. courts, let me turn briefly to three 
- pending cases which demonstrate how such law can and should be invoked 
domestically. The first case is Doe v. Plyler} where the issue is whether 
Texas can deny free primary school education to the children of un- 
documented aliens. The argument was made in that case that Article 47 of 
the Buenos Aires Protocol to the Charter of the OAS, which guarantees 
children of school age a free elementary education, is a self-executing 
provision which, as the supreme law of the land, prevails over an inconsistent 
state statute. In his judgment, now on appeal to the Fifth Circuit, Judge 
Justice sidestepped the precise issue, instead striking down the Texas statute 
on equal protection grounds. However, he did quote Article 47, finding it 
evidence of “[t]he Federal government’s commitment to expanding educa~ 
tional opportunity” and hence of persuasive value in reaching his constitu- 
tional conclusion. The case is a good example of how courts are not bound by 
the Sei’ Fujii rationale when human rights treaties other than the U.N. 
Charter are involved. Moreover, it illustrates how a treaty provision, even if 
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found not to be self-executing, nevertheless may influence the content of a 
constitutional norm and hence the outcome of a case. 

The second case is Davis v. District Director, INS,4 involving that “citizen 
of the world,” Gary Davis, who in 1948 seemingly renounced his U.S. 
citizenship. When he returned to this country in 1977, the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) attempted to deny him entry on the ground 
that he had voluntarily relinquished his citizenship. Davis in turn not only 
raised constitutional arguments, but also invoked Article 15 of the Universal 
Declaration, which states that “[e]veryone has the right to a nationality.” 
Since he lost his U.S. citizenship without acquiring that of another country, 
Davis argues, he has been denied that right guaranteed by customary 
international law. Davis also invokes international human rights law indi- 
rectly, as Judge Justice did in Doe, arguing that applicable U.S. statute law 
should be accorded a construction that comports with rather than undercuts 
international law. The case, then, is another excellent example of how 
international human rights can be invoked indirectly as well as directly. 

Lastly, a very interesting and potentially significant case is Filartiga v. 
Pena, which raises the question of whether two aliens may sue for the 
torture death of their son under 28 U.S.C. Section 1350, a Federal statute dat- 
ing back to the Judiciary Act of 1789 which states that Federal district courts 
“shall have original jurisdiction of any civil action by an alien for a tort only, 
committed in violation of the law of nations or a treaty of the United States.” 
Simply stated, the case raised the question of whether or not torture violates 
customary international law. Judge Nickerson decided against the plaintiffs, 
but the case is on appeal and indeed oral arguments have been held before 
the Second Circuit. That court has asked for the U.S. Government’s opinion, 
and once again, since the United States invoked the Declaration Against 
Torture as a normative guideline in the, Hostages Case, I think it would be 
hard pressed now to say that torture is not a violation of customary 
international law.1¢ 

Let me now summarize briefly what I hope I have left with you. First, there 
is a lot of conventional and customary international human rights law which 
is being invoked with increasing frequency in U.S. courts. Moreover, it is 
having some-bite. I am aware that the wish can be the parent of the thought, 
yet objectively I see that more and more lawyers and judges are raising and 
relying upon it, either directly or indirectly, than ever before. Secondly, the 
U.S. Government now has a very major role to play in shaping the courts’ 
response in cases involving international human rights issues. In the 
sovereign immunity area in the past and in the treaty interpretation area 
today, the courts are extremely sensitive and unduly deferential to the views 
of the Executive branch. They may say that they attach only “great weight” 
to its views, but usually that weight is conclusive. Filartiga v. Pena is a 


14. Unreported (D.D.C. 1979), appeal docketed, No. 80-1071 (D.C. Cir. 1980). 
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classic example of that sensitivity and deference, extended to the interna- 
tional human rights area. International human rights specialists in the 
Executive branch, therefore, have a special responsibility to advocate pro- 
gressive responses to judicial guaeres as they arise. Finally, persons con- 
cerned with the increased application of international human rights law 
in U.S. courts should oppose vigorously the declarations that President 
Carter has recommended in connection with each of the four human rights 
treaties he sent to the Senate in February 1978. Each declaration says that 
the treaty in question is nonself-executing. Either these declarations must be - 
stricken from the Senate’s advice and consent given to these treaties, or they 
must be modified in some-way so.that the opportunity for utilizing at least 
some of their provisions in U.S. courts will not be lost. In the meantime, I 
hope that you will be encouraged by what I have said today to examine 
conventional and customary international human rights law in your own 
practice, teaching and writings, and to urge its invocation, directly or 
indirectly, in U.S. courts whenever appropriate. Steet oO 
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—. How Society ys 
Supports the Arts: Four Views 


Since the establishment of the National Endowments. for the 
Arts and the Humanities (NEA and NEH) in 1965, there 
has been a sharp and continuing rise in both governmental 
and private support for the arts in America. But the 
emergence in the 1980s of a more conservative perspective, 
both in government circles and in the arts community, has 
` given new pertinence to some basic philosophical questions 
about the relationship between society and the arts which 
reflect it. What is the proper role of the Federal government 
in support of the arts? Arguing against any direct Federal 
financing whatsoever, some commentators warn of the ` 
gradual advent of an “official culture” characterized by — 
“bland traditionalism and conformist official standards.” 
Others propose leveling off or cutting back the amount of 
Federal funding on the theory that private individuals, .. 
` foundations and corporations, traditionally the mainstay of 
American patronage, would otherwise eventually lose their 
incentive to give or be directed only toward persons or groups 
with the imprimatur of government support. We present four 
important participants in the current debate, whose remarks 
were adapted from a panel discussion sponsored by the International 
Center for Economic Policy Studies in New York. The 
panelists included: journalist Lewis Lapham, most recently 
editor of Harper’s magazine; Hilton Kramer, former chief 
art critic for the New York Times and present editor of a ` 
recently launched cultural monthly, The New Criterion; 
Samuel Lipman, concert pianist and music ‘critic ‘for 
‘Commentary magazine; and Michael Joyce, executive director i 
‘of the John M. Olin Foundation arid chairman of a 1980 ae ae 
Heritage Foundation study ‘group, on ‘the arts and roan . 
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LEWIS LAPHAM: 


funding’ to’ the arts. Despite its benevolent intentions; the government 
does not know how to'play the’role of patron. Because the bureaucrats 
cannot. help but commission mediocre work, their absence from Parnassus 
undoubtedly would improve matters, making possible something of a re- 


l A >S much as, I ‘dislike having to say 30, I would eliminate’ all Federal 
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naissance in music, painting, poetry and the other arts. That at least is my 
hope: . ay f # 
It is necessary to distinguish between patronagé and encouragement. In > 
` other words, the government can encourage. artistic expression—and by en- 
courage, I mean provide subsidies to libraries, breaks with the postal rates, 
changes of the tax laws, funding of schools, subsidiary things that a govern- 

ment properly can do. These are all predicated on the traditional American 

notion that the enlargement of learning and the expansion of knowledge are 
` beneficial to the nation. The more books people read, the better for the citizens; 

the more discussion in the marketplace, the better for the republic. I believe 

in that; I believe that government can help. When the government gets in- 

volved. in the business of patronage, however, I am not very impressed. The - 
United States Government traditionally has been in the business of patron- 

izing architecture, and all one has to do is go to Washington and look around 

to understand the usual level of mediocrity. 

Ronald Berman (for seven years director of the NEH) wrote a very fine 
article in Commentary magazine in which he makes a distinction between 
art and the arts. The “arts” he describes as the bureaucrat’s definition of art. 
The “arts” comprise crafts, handicrafts, hobbies, anything that will keep 
people off the streets. 

Allow me to come back to the point of patronage and the attitude of con- 
tempt. Under the aristocratic modes of patronage, one finds three successive 
Holy Roman emperors who were actually composers. One finds the same 
discrimination among the Elizabethans; the patrons of the various poets 
themselves could write sonnets and play the viols. Bernini comes to the pope 
and says, “I want to build you a capital that is worthy of the name of Rome,” 
and the pope at least knows what Bernini is talking about. The patron should 
have some familiarity with the subject under discussion. But Americans do 
not have the confidence for this. 

Americans look upon art with a mixture of fear and contempt. They know 
that art is very, very serious—perhaps even sacred or magical—but they 
are not quite sure of what it consists. Their uncertainty puts them on the 
defensive. This is traditional. “To Americans,” said Benjamin Franklin, “one 
schoolmaster is worth a dozen poets, and the invention of a machine or the 
improvement of an implement is of far more importance than a masterpiece 
of Raphael.” The distrust of the arts runs in the American grain. We have 
tried for 200 years to improve the country’s sensibility, saying to ourselves, 
“We have money; we have commerce; we have good people—why can’t we 
make art?” Nobody can answer the question. 

The worthy gentlemen: on boards of trustees who distribute private money 
cannot bring themselves to believe that an artist is a serious person. 
The National Endowments provide a means of humoring the unhappy creature. 
This kind of patronage has a debilitating effect on all concerned. The less of 
it there is, the better for the country; not only for its hope of artistic achieve- 
ment, but also for its self-respect.-I suspect that reduction of patronage on 
all levels might bring about a rejuvenation of the American cultural enterprise. 

I think the great art form of the 20th century is probably science. I think 
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American equations will be quoted 300, 400, 500 years hence, when nobody 
will be able to remember a line of American poetry, at least not the poetry 
written in the last 20 or 30 years. I also think Americans have distinguished 
themselves in popular music. If one counts American jazz as an art form, 
one would find that the development of modern jazz is a fairly substantial 
accomplishment that has attracted a wide following in many parts of the 
world. The same thing is true of American musical comedy. It is a question 
of how one defines art. If you want to define it as.a repetition of forms that 
_ one has inherited, and if you want to preserve these forms in amber and be 
paid for doing it by the Federal government, then more power to you. But 
that is not how I would define art. 


2 
HILTON KRAMER 


N considering the future of the arts, it is important to discuss what it 
[: we mean by the word “arts.” So many things have come into play, 

so many cultural phenomena have been drafted into service under the 
rubric of art and the arts—since both government programs and foundation 
and corporate programs for the support of the arts have grown to be a large 
phenomenon—that it is important for us to be reminded of what it was initially 
that we set out to preserve and enhance by these programs in support of the 
arts. What we really meant was high culture, culture thatis neither commercial 
nor consumer-oriented. We are talking about culture that exists because the 
creative intelligence and creative energies insisted that it exist. It is not prom- 
pted by audience need at the moment of its creation. We are talking about 
artistic aspiration. We are talking about the high life of the mind as it expresses 
itself in visions that are not susceptible to other realms of discourse. 

One of the new problems in this whole discussion is the awful erosion that 
the concept of high culture and the concept of quality that is inseparable 
from it have suffered in recent years. There are so few agencies of our culture 
and of our society left which really vigorously engage in the defense and de- 
finition of high culture. We can no longer look to the universities as we once 
could to safeguard the concept of high culture. What are they teaching? Movies 
have as large a role in the curriculum as Shakespeare and Milton—perhaps 
larger. The Modern Language Association, which is ostensibly the academic 
body in which the highest standards of literary culture are upheld, lavishes 
an incredible amount of attention upon comic books. Since the late 1960s 
some of the most prestigious literary intellectuals in our culture have felt 
it not only an obligation but a mission to convert their readers to a belief 
that popular culture exists on the same plane of significance as high culture. 

Parallel to this, and very much a part of the picture, has been a serious 
decline in the field of criticism. Those of us who went to school in the 1940s 
and entered professional life in the 1950s‘could still count upon a rather vigo- 
rous body of ongoing, serious, what used to be called “high-brow” criticism, 
which did not take place in mass circulation newspapers and magazines, but 
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rather in literary quarterlies and certain weeklies, monthlies and fortnightlies. 
It was in the standard set by that criticism that the whole concept of the arts 
as high culture was upheld. Those standards have now been deserted. There- 
fore, in discussing support for the arts, we must first of all be clear about 
what we mean by art. 

There is no possibility that television can bring us the truth about the arts. 
You can put an opera on television; you can put a ballet on television. But 
it is the cameraman who is experiencing the work for you. It is the sound 
engineer who is listening to it for you. It is a secondary experience. It always 
reminds me of the great definition that Delmore Schwartz once gave when 
he was asked what an existentialist was. Delmore said, “An existentialist is © 
a man who believes that nobody can take a bath for you.” 

I am referring here not to television as a medium in its full scope, such 
as it is, but to television as a medium in which the arts were expected to be 
rendered visible to an audience. It was very interesting in Robert Hughes’s 
series on modern art, “The Shock of the New,” that the people who did earth- 
works and other such great outdoor projects, as well as architects, were given 
much more protracted attention than, say Cézanne or Brancusi, because 
the television camera cannot look at a Cézanne for more than 10 seconds. 
You have to look at the Cézanne yourself; everything else is a counterfeit. 
Television can do you no good when it comes to really entering into some 
kind of communion with Cézanne’s creation. As for television in itself as a 
creative medium, all I can say is, where is it? We have been promised it all 
these years. We have been waiting for it. There is an enormous audience 
hungering for it. But it does not exist. 

It is the same in the realm of high culture. ATEA can take a bath for you. 
If a program for the future of the arts does not keep its attention fastened 
rigorously and unremittingly to the artist in his studio creating the art, to the 
person in the museum—in some respects just as alone as the artist, no matter 
how many people are around him—to the poet writing the poem and the 
person reading it, then we are talking about a fiction and we are going to be 
funding a fiction. 

I was enormously interested in Lewis Lapham’s remarks. If only what 
he said was true—that is, that funding the arts in this country was so irrelevant 
and foolish and wasteful and that such funding has little to do with the en- 
during, creative life of our culture. If this were true, it would be very simple. 
But nothing in this area is simple. What Mr. Lapham has expressed contempt 
for, without quite realizing it, is the democratic process itself. He seems to 
acknowledge that, if you have a democratic system, it is very difficult to make 
wise judgments in matters where there are cultural discriminations to be 
made. Such judgments are difficult to make; but I am not persuaded that that 
is a reason for abandoning the effort to make them. If a democratic system 
cannot support a system of critical discrimination in the area of culture, then 
it suffers from a greater degree of spiritual debility than any of us have quite 
been able to bring ourselves to acknowledge. 

‘We may enjoy our little jokes about what the Endowments have done, and 
I have written very severe criticisms of various policies. But the great Cézanne 
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and Picasso’ exhibitions at (New York’s) Museum of Modern Art in recént 
years cannot be laughed away. They cannot be laughed at because they form 
the absolute crux of the creative life of the artist in this country, as well as 
the audience for art. We have not talked very much about the artist, and we 
have not really acknowledged the degree to which. the artist—the individual 
artist who, after all, has formed the creative nexus of the culture we are talking 
about—has been standing.on the sidelines for 15 years (since the establishment 
of the Endowments), feeling rather wry, if not bitter, about the increasing 
budgets that have gone to the arts, with very little of it coming directly to the 
artist himself. On the other hand, that same artist knows that something like 
„the Cézanne exhibition—to speak only of painters—is an event in the spiritual 
and creative life of the artist that comes once in a lifetime. Picasso coming 
to Paris as a young man and seeing the great Cézanne retrospective in 1907— 
the year after Cézanne died—was for him and many other artists, a trans- 
figuring event. When we talk about the life of art in our culture and the future 
of the arts, and what we are funding and thinking about funding, these are 
the kinds of things that have to be Kept in mind. 


x 3 r 
SAMUEL LIPMAN 


WOULD likẹ to begin with io araen. which are at once Andie 
and heresies. They are to be heard as platitudes from the soothing voices 
of arts advocates all across the land. Were they to be taken seriously, 
however, they would be recognized for the heresies they are. These statements 
can be simply put. Support should go to the arts because they are art, and 
those doing the supporting should be committed, sophisticated and discri- 
minating in their choice of causes.for patronage. Yet, despite how simply 
this can be put, it is clear that the relationship between art and its support 
in our times bears little relation to the wisdom contained in these two maxims. 
Let us first look at the idea that art should be the chief criterion for its 
support. If.we are to act on the basis that this is really so, then before art can 
be supported, there must be art to support. And so we are told—on all sides— 
that this is an exceptional time for art and artists. New programs have issued 
forth from the NEA as if the greatest goods were all there just waiting to be 
called into being at the wave of a public official’s wand. A touching pride is 
taken in news from the Census Bureau that the “overall artist population 
increased from. 400,000 in 1970 to 1,000,000 in 1980—a 67 percent increase.” 
But what if the reality is, in fact, a bit different?’ What if, for reasons of in- 
ternal factors in art and external factors in society, the present is a rather 
unexceptional period in the history of the creation of art? What if we might 
just possibly have been for the last 25 years in something of a creative valley? 
Such would certainly seem to ‘be the case in'my own field of music.... Even 
musical optimists readily admit the dearth of worthwhile composition. These 
optimists suggest, as if in recompense, that ours is an age of performance 
and point with pride to the expansion of musicians, groups and audiences 
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in recent years. Their faith seems grounded more in hope thar in ‘realitye 

In other areas the problem seems much the same. In the field of letters, I 
will only mention poetry, where we are told we have been undergoing a crea- 
tive explosion. Here Karl Shapiro, the noted and significant American poet, 
minced no words in a recent issue of The American Scholar. Hewrites: “There 
is still no poetry audience. Only a greater population of people who claim the 
title of poet. In my experience nobody in this country reads poetry, except 
poets, writers and teachers of poetry. There is, however, a poetry inflation, 
which has been brought out by the political pump-priming of culture bureaus .. 
and creative writing lobbies. I find little of value in their product.” . 

In the visual arts, the very real achievements of the post-World War II 
school have been followed by the publicity flurries and market successes of 
“pop” and “op” and by the dubious intellectual confections of conceptual 
art and happenings. The present search for trends is producing little of major 
interest. In this regard, I can do no better than mention Hilton Kramer’s 
judgment in a New York Times. year-end survey of the 1980 art scene. He 
found that in New York that year there-had been no individual showing of 
a living artist which could rival the importance of the exhibitions of the past, 
which have become the staples of our art world. 

What then is a patron now to do? If there is indeed a current quiescence 
of creativity, if there is a shortage of works of the highest long-term interest, 
should the same amount of money be made available? The answer of our arts 
advocates would have it both ways. If there is real art, then of course it should 
be supported. If, on the other hand, there is not much at the moment, then 
more still must be given so that the flow of art can be induced to resume. Un- 
fortunately, what actually seems to be happening is that the money which 
cannot find important new work to support goes into a variety of secondary 
activities, among them cultivation of the past, emphasis on performance 
and exhibition, and, in particular, the merchandising and marketing of art, 
so nicely called “access” and “outreach.” The result is Karl Shapiro’s opinion 
about poetry writ large. More and more money is spent to arrange -the 
“experiencing” of art by more and more people. Just. what the art is these 
people “papeneng i seems much less important than that they are doing it - 
at all. 

. Thus far, I fave: looked at the problems of art from the standpoint 
of patronage. Now I would like to discuss briefly the other half of the equa- 
tion—what much of today’s world of patronage looks like from the stand- 
point of the artist. Our cultural patrons now run the gamut from civil servants 
to politicians, from governments to corporations, from foundations to indi- 
viduals, from those who are paid for being advocates to those who actually 
give money. But whatever the specific kind of backer, we are facing a crisis 
in the seriousness, knowledge and discernment of those who now support 
culture. The sad fact is that patrons with the desire to give: money on the basis 
of their own cultivated tastes, or indeed, patrons with any taste at all, are in 
dangerously and increasingly short supply. 

Every musician knows just how lonely it is when he must speak to the 
board of directors of a musical institution about art, quality, permanence 
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and profundity..Because so many board members today lack the sophisticated 
instinct formed, ‘by years and even. generations of sympathy and ‘education, 
they find all talk of the eternal verities unreal. Real to them are only two facts— 
the fame of the artists involved and the bottom line of income after expenses. 
The result, I am afraid, is a lowering of.cultural tone on the part of even our 
greatest institutions. For example, across the country an increasing propor- 
tion of orchestra concerts are “pop” concerts, undertaken to fulfill two tasks, 
neither of them artistio—enrployment of orchestra players and the swelling 
of audience statistics. 

One cannot make the case for paginas Soiinnisseunshtp by pointing to 
the Cézanne and Picasso exhibitions. Those were opportunities no one could 
have refused. Picasso, like Einstein, is someone whom everyone knows. ‘And 
businessmen should be directed toward the idea that what they are supporting 
or ought to be supporting, is not an audience but art itself. Businesses make 
a-very great mistake, just as advocates for business support make a very great 
mistake, when they make the incessant economic argument for doing it by 
saying that this is good for your image, good for the economy, and so on. 
It is-this kind of argument which muddies the waters of support. 

Overall, the debate over the role of the NEA is marked by an unseemly 
dependence on the part of private funding sources for what has unblushingly 
been recognized as an informal “nod of approval” from the government. 
This nod is now being required by even the richest constituents of our society, 
both as a general blessing of the arts and, even more importantly, as a valida- 
tion of specific projects, programs and, institutions. 

What I have-said will be characterized as negative, harmful and irrelevant. 
Such a characterization might even be justified if optimism and a resolute 
effort to be positive were of very much value in understanding reality and 
formulating policy. But before one can move forward—even in the arts—one 
must know where one stands.-I have sketched what seems to me the present 
climate of the relationship between art and patronage in this country. To look 
at the relation and find its excellence marred only by government cost-cutting 
is to substitute crass boosterism for common sense—and for artistic judgment. 

In the midst of an otherwise brilliant statement, Lewis Lapham seems to 
have implied that “art is not for Americans.” We send to Europe for our 
dancing masters and of course the implication is that there are dancing masters 
only in Europe. The fact is, art the world over is in approximately the same 
state.... The problem is simply to say that the patient is sick, not that the 
patient deserves mercy killing. 


4 
- MICHAEL JOYCE 


HE long history of cultural patronage by the state is highly relevant if 
T is to understand the American cultural experience. State patronage 
i of high culture is classically an aristocratic phenomenon. It usually looks 
to the production of beautiful and expensive things that the rulers can enjoy 
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themselves and that, while meeting their standards of taste, they feel obligated, 
perhaps by religious duty, to have provided for everybody else. Where state 
patronage becomes bureaucratic, as for example in ancient China, one is 
likely to have essentially an internal activity of the ruling class. Ina democratic 
society, state patronage is almost by definition going to be bureaucratic. What 
its content should be, on the other hand, is highly problematic. 

. The obvious point is that one wants many sponsors, many different centers 
of authority, in as many nonbureaucratic forms as possible. The less diversity 
in patronage, the fewer alternatives for the artist, and the more likely the 
patron will be to abuse his position. It is only a recognition. of reality to say 
that government has always ‘been in the arts and probably always will be. 
Therefore, we must ask ourselves, what is the proper role of government in 
‘supporting culture? We must, I repeat, encourage the existence of a diversity 
of patrons. This suggests a private sector flourishing economically and even, 
I must say, ideologically. This private role should be as patron of first resort. 
Historically, such private support has been, contrary to all the present pro- 


paganda, responsible for the establishment and maintenance of many cultural _ 
institutions in this country which have been, long before the establishment 


of the NEA, in the front ranks of world excellence. 

There are, however, some areas which the private sector may from time 
to time be unwilling to support to the necessary extent. Here the Federal govern- 
ment must be the patron of last resort, passing on from the past to the future 
our great patrimony of culture. The problem remains, however, as to who 
will direct the state in its necessary cultural tastes. 

First, in the. short term, there is an immediate need for statesmanship. 


It can only come from those who have an uncompromising attachment to 


serious culture. And what qualifies one for leadership in the realm of the 
life of the mind in a democratic society? Irving Babbitt identified the essential 
and defining characteristics in his classic work, Democracy and Leadership, 
nearly 50 years ago: “A man needs to look up to standards set so much above 
his ordinary self as to make him feel that he is himself the underdog. The 
man who thus looks up is becoming worthy to be looked up to in turn, and 
to this extent qualifying for leadership.” 

Second, there is the long and arduous process of education. I am adie 
about the Western world’s tradition of high culture, which has made us what 
we are and suggests what we might be. I refer here to what used to be called 
“liberal education,” an education concerned not with immediate ends and 
the efficient adaptation of the individual to existing. surroundings, but with 
values independent of time or particular conditions. Truly, this is our great 
cultural legacy: knowledge capable of being its own end; knowledge which is 
desirable, though nothing may come of it, as being in itself a treasure and a 
reward enough for a lifetime of hard labor. — Oo 
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UU. S. Music Since the 1940s 


By IRVING SABLOSKY 


Like the country itself, American music has sprung from 
many different cultural sources. In recent decades, says music 
critic Irving Sablosky, yet another generation of American 
composers “freed themselves of earlier assumptions about 
what constitutes music and musical experience” and sought . 
their own points of departure in order to create new forms. 
Versatile, open to non-Western influences, fascinated by 
. ~ modern technology but also respectful of tradition, these 
-Composers infused musical life in America with a new 
exuberance and intensity. Irving Sablosky, former music critic 
for the Chicago Daily News and contributor to the New 
York Times, is the author of a brief-history, American Music. 


first occurred inthe two decades before World War IJ, as American com- 

posers began consciously to seek a voice of their own in. the continuing 
tradition of European music. The second took place in the two decades after 
the war, as a younger generation, free of its predecessors’ cultural dependence 
on Europe, began to explore new musical possibilities reflecting the peculiar 
character of American culture and experience. 

From the late 1940s to the mid-’60s, musical activity in the United States 
was marked by an unprecedented creative exuberance. And it appears in 
retrospect that at the end of the 1960s a new period: was beginning, quite 
possibly a period of consolidation and synthesis of the contending ideas 
generated in the two postwar decades. 

If a newfound independence from Europe was a significant feature of the 

postwar period, it was based neither on a rebellious rejection of the inherited 
' tradition nor on an assertion of American national consciousness. It was 
characterized rather by afresh openness to musical influences, resources and 
experience outside the European tradition. Some of these were as close to 
home as jazz, others as apparently remote as the music of Bali, India and 
West Africa. 

Prewar composers, too, had been: attracted to some of these—especially 
to jazz and to- Balinese music—but more as exotic elements, piquant and 
colorful. The younger composers regarded them with a wholly different 
attitude. This was the first generation to grow up with the sound of jazz and 
jazz-influenced popular music in their ears; they heard it on the radio and on 
records, and very many of them had played in secondary school dance bands. 

. Jazz was neither new nor exotic to them, but an integral part of their musical 
experience. 

Fresh interest in Asian musical systems grew along with deepening atten- 
tion to non-Western philosophies, so that postwar composers were likely 


F [ iisto were two revolutions in American music in this century. The 
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to be attracted not merely by the superficial timbres and textures of, say, 
gamelan music, but equally by the way of thinking that underlay it, And there 
were certain common traits among these non-European musics—including 
jazz—that were of special significance to the younger American composers: 
the idea of improvisation, for example; the combined role of composer and 
performer; and especially a conception of music less to do with the creation of 
enduring masterpieces than with the experience (whether as performer or 
listener) of an unfolding and perhaps ephemeral process. 

The postwar years—from the late "40s to the mid-’60s—saw such ideas 
as these tested and explored across a new and growing network of American 
musical institutions. In those prosperous years, hundreds of university music 
departments in every part of the country developed and flourished with a vigor 
previously unequalled in the United States. These departments became bases 
for both the creation and the performance of new music. Many composers— 
perhaps even a majority—found in teaching an economic security that was 
hard to win simply by composing. But there were further attractions in uni- 


versity life. Colleagues and students were available and ready to perform.’ 


whatever the composer would write, and the campus promised a stimulating 
and loyal audience. The risks of inbreeding and provincialism were real, but 
they were easily outweighed by ‘the Sppoganunes for exploration, testing, 
experience and encouragement. 

The.campus became, too, the place for serious investigation of the possi- 
bilities of electronic music; facilities for creative research in composing with 
‘synthesizers and computers were established at many universities, including 
Columbia and Princeton in the east, the University of Illinois in the midwest, 
Mills College and Stanford University in.the west. By the mid-’60s ‘there 
were electronic music studios in more than 200 academic institutions across 
the country. Even for composers who continued to write for familiar instru- 
ments, the sounds generated by synthesizers.and computers suggested new 
possibilities of tone and technique that could be explored by instrumental 
players ‘and singers. A new breed of virtuoso performers. was developing, 
some of them composers themselves and all of them prepared to contribute 
to the creative process. 

Indeed, a young American who ventured on a career as composer in 1950 
found himself in a world so different from that of his counterparts of 20 or 
.30 years earlier, it seemed not much of relevance could ‘be learned from the 
prewar generation’s experience. The composers of that older generation— 
Aaron Copland, Roger Sessions, Walter Piston, Roy Harris, Howard Hanson 
had created the first substantial body of “American music” for the concert 
hall and had, it would seem, opened a path for a new generation to follow. 
There is a certain irony in the fact that the new generation set off in a different 
direction.. ; 

. Of those established figures -only Sessions, with his uncompromising 
individualism, seemed ‘to inspire followers; but more inspiration came from 
two still older composers who had been largely excluded from the main currents 
of their own time: Charles Ives and Edgard Varèse. Music -these two had 
written 30 years past was suddenly heard to be saying something the postwar 
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generation was listening for. It was less a matter of style or technique than of 
attitude. Ives’s music told them that music was to be created not according 
to textbooks or traditions but freely out of the sounding world of a composer’s 
own experience and imagination. And Varèse offered’a new, revélatory view 
of sound itself—of the almost palpable, sculptural presence that could be 
won from sheer sonority. 
From both, the message was clear: the possibilities were infinite; it was 
for the composer to explore and invent, and in the process to define music 
as if for the first time. The challenge was to create music free of the constraints 
of any tradition or convention. 
The postwar ‘period, then, was one of almost anarchic experimentation, 
exploration, invention and discovery. So much was packed into these two 
decades, and of such wide variety, it is impossible to make a brief list 
of “highlights”; but the following may convey some notion of the range of 
thought and activity: 
1948—Milton Babbitt's Three Compositions for Piano, in which the composer 
used serial or “set” techniques to predetermine as far as possible the 
music’s successions of pitches, rhythms and even degrees of loud and 
soft. 

1951—John Cage’s Imaginary Landscape No. 4, for 12 radios, in which the 

composer contrived to predetermine as little as possible, leaving chance 
and circumstance to decide what would be heard in the process of 
performance. 
Morton Feldman’s Structures for String Quartet, completely notated 
music in which, nonetheless, any familiar sense of musical time, move- 
ment or form was suspended in unpredictable wisps of sound. 

1954—And the. Fallen Petals by Chou Wen Chung, a Chinese-born pupil of 
Varèse, using the timbres of a Western orchestra as if they were oriental 
brushstrokes in a sounding metaphor of Chinese landscape painting. 

1957—Lejaren Hiller’s String Quartet No. 4 (Iliac Suite), in which a computer 

` ‘was instructed to make the detailed choices involved in composition. 

Harry Partch’s The Bewitched, performed at the University of Illinois 
by student performers who were taught by the composer to play in- 
struments he had designed as part of a complete musical system of 
his own invention, based on a 43-tone octave. 

1959-—Elliott Carter’s Second String Quartet, which explored new concepts 
not only of rhythm and counterpoint but of the psychological and 
metaphorical relationships within the quartet as an ensemble. 

1960—La Monte Young’s Composition No. 7, which consists of the single 
interval of a perfect fifth “to be held for a‘long time.” 

1963—Lukas Foss’s Echoi for clarinet, piano and percussion, one of the early 
pieces to investigate the evocative power of musical collage and quota- 
tion (related perhaps to Ives), couched in novel, abstract but highly 
suggestive sonorities—a power of association further explored by 
George Crumb in works like Eleven Echoes of Autumn (1965) and 
Echoes of Time and the River (1967). 

1964—-Terry Riley’s Jn C for any number of players on any instruments, in 
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which the performers follow a chart of 53 melodic bits that each is to 
play and repeat ad libitum (but in order and in strict time) in a do-it- 
yourself mosaic which is different in every performance. 

1965—George Rochberg’s Contra Mortem et Tempus for flute, clarinet, violin 
and piano, which mixes invention with allusion to music of other com- 
posers, past and present. 

1966—Steve Reich’s Come Out, using magnetic tape to explore the possibili- 
ties of “phasing,” a process in which slightly displaced repetitions of 
the same material are overlapped and layered to produce unexpected, 
slowly changing rhythmic, harmonic and textural patterns. 

Even so curtailed a list ought to include mention of the ONCE group 
(Roger Reynolds, Robert Ashley and Gordon Mumma) at the University 
of Michigan and the work of Morton Subotnick and Pauline Oliveros at the 
San Francisco Tape Music Center—ail in the early to mid-’60s. 

Each of these (and for each, one could list half a dozen more) in some way 
affected the concept of the art of music, among its practitioners and with the 


public. In many cases, the work itself was less important than the simple fact _, 


that it was done. With each one, some preconception was shaken, some new 
possibility opened. 

The public for new music has never been large in the United States; and the 
rampant experimentation and breaking of boundaries inevitably puzzled 
many and alienated some. Yet, at the same time, the postwar period saw 
significant expansion in “new music” activity, especially as the 60s verged 
on the ’70s. The establishment in 1965 of the National Endowment for the 
Arts helped to stimulate activity and interest in new music. 

Even before the Endowment, the trend of expansion was intensified as 
regional cultural centers were strengthened and developed. New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco continued to be important, as did university campuses 
throughout the country; but there were new sources of vitality, apart from 
universities, in cities like Washington, Minneapolis, Santa Fe, Pittsburgh 
and Dallas. By matching funds from local organizations and from foundations 
(notably the. Rockefeller, Koussevitzky and Fromm), the National Endow- 
ment helped to commission new works, support composers.and fund per- 
formances by such groups as Speculum Musicae, the Da Capo Ensemble, 
Washington’s 20th Century Consort, Boston’s Musica Viva and the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra. ; 

By the end of the 60s, the climate in which new music was being made 
had begun to change. The pace of innovation was beginning to slacken and 
there appeared a new inclination to sort out and consolidate some of the 
experiences and discoveries of those exuberant postwar years. Works like 
George Crumb’s Ancient Voices of Children (1970) or Music for a Summer 
Evening (1974), Steve Reich’s Drumming (1971) or Music for Eighteen Musi- 
cians (1976), Morton Feldman’s Rothko Chapel (1972) and George Rochberg’s 
Third String. Quartet (1972) were no longer experimental ventures; they were 
mature, fully realized. compositions that just happened to be as different from 
each other as they were different from any music that had been written before 
1950. : 
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A list of other composers who emerged to prominence in the °70s would 
have to include—as examples—Roger Reynolds, now:at the Center for Music 
Experiment and Related Research at the University of California, San Diego; 
Loren Rush, codirector of the Computer Center for Research in Music and 
Acoustics at Stanford University, who manages to use computers to make 
music of surprising wit and sensitivity; Barbara Kolb, whose Soundings (1975) 
for chamber group and tape revealed a sure sense of the apparent significance 
that could be discovered in pure sonority; Donald Martino at the New 
England Conservatory, who. was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1974 for his 
Notturno for chamber orchestra; David Del Tredici, Californian by birth, 

pupil of Sessions, now at Boston University, composer of a highly fanciful 
series of works-inspired by Alice in Wonderland. 

While the notion of an avant-garde faded, there still was some lively 
experimenting in the ’70s, some of it crossing lines between music and theater, 
between jazz or rock and art music, and into the realm of video. Robert 
Ashley’s Perfect Lives (Private Parts) (1980), for example, was conceived as 
a series of half-hour “songs” for television; and there were the operas of Philip 

‘Glass (Einstein on the Beach in 1976, Satyagraha in 1980) and John Eaton 
(Danton and Robespierre in 1978, Cry of Clytemnestra in 1980), and the work 
of dancer-composers Meredith Monk and Laura Dean and of “performance 
artist” Laurie Anderson. 

As the 1980s began, the scene was. by no means free of problems. Some 
were economic: though National Endowment grants were a help’ to some, 
there was still no answer to the question of how an American composer could 
earn a living simply by composing (all but a few have to teach or do other 
work to get by). Economic recession was combining with demographic trends 
to squeeze university budgets, and that could mean reductions in resources 
available for. new music activities on some campuses. There was the threat 
that National Endowment funds might have to be curtailed because of pres- 
sure on the government budget; the effects of this were most likely to be felt 


- in the smaller cities and regional centers where the Endowment had been 


able to help support local activities apart from large, established institutions 
in major centers. : 

Composers still had a problem of recognition, too. There were hopeful 
signs that the younger generation of composers might be writing music more 
accessible to an audience of their contemporaries—an audience whose ears 
were certainly accustomed to a wider range of musical language than any 
previous audience had imagined. Yet fame remained a kind of lottery, not 
necessarily linked to achievement but subject to the caprices of the mass media. 

While an increasing number of opera companies around the country per- 
formed new works by American composers, the symphony orchestras—the 
prime American musical institutions—played few new scores. In the postwar 
years, partly for this reason, the chamber ensemble had become a favorite 
medium for American composers. Now composers are showing renewed 
interest in writing for large ensembles, but opportunities for performance 
remain rare. Publication is another problem. Composers like Philip Glass 

_ and Steve Reich, for example, have found that the fees they can earn by per- 
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forming and recording their own music are far healthier than any income 
they might expect from publication. : 

Real as the problems are, they seem in no way to dampen the creative 
energy that continues to keep the musical scene in the United States vital 
and changing. The American Music Center in New York estimates that 6,000 
„to 10,000 composers are working at serious music in the United States. They 
range from the still active Copland, Sessions and Carter to a group of young 
artists in Valencia, California, who see the video disc as a new art form in- 
corporating music, electronics (both video and. audio), dance, theater and 
cinema. 

A new generation, is emerging—composers and audience—whose tastes 
were formed in the postwar years. They appear to be remarkably at ease with 
music of many kinds, free of dogmatism, unshockable, at home with technol- 
ogy, with few illusions about fad and fashion. Steve Reich and Philip Glass, 
touring with their own ensembles, perform their music in concert halls and 
find that a good portion of their audience are rock fans. Guitarist-composer 
Glenn Branca, performing in a rock setting, attracts attention of serious music 
critics who recognize that he is extending the vocabulary of “rock-jazz-classical 
fusion” to include some of the process-music language of Reich and Glass. 

For this new generation it is no novel experience to listen to music through 
headphones, which probably is the best way to hear Morton Subotnick’s 
purely synthesized compositions for the medium of the phonograph record. 
But electronic music is also very. much a public art: installations by Alvin 
Lucier, Liz Phillips and. British-born Brian Eno are heard in public parks 
and even in airports and bus-stop shelters. 

. Clearly, no single synthesis has come out of the furor and ferment of the 

postwar years. Rather, many composers freed themselves of earlier assump- 
tions about what constituted music and musical experience and-found other 
points of departure, other ways of composing and listening. 

“It seems to me,” said’ composer Charles Wuorinen in an interview, “that 
it is now possible... to tie together certain attributes of older and newer 
music, and to regard ourselves: not. as pathbreakers who move into an ever 
expanding frontier—an old-fashioned, romantic notion—but rather as the 
inheritors of an unbroken, whole and wholesome artistic tradition which we 
simply continue.” And so it was possible for what had seemed to be contend- 
ing ideas. to exist together in lively suspension: old and new, Western and 
non-Western, tonal and atonal, electronic and nonelectronic, conservative 
and radical, “classical” and “popular”—and countless other former dichot- 
omies—now blurred. . 

Change and diversity seem to be prime and permanent traits of America’s 
music, but now one can.also observe a more confident acceptance of the idea 
of continuity. That may Paradoxically; be the most valuable legacy of those 
revolutionary postwar years. ° , o 
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Adventures Among the 
Intellectuals 


By PEARL BELL 


With his recent book, The Truants, William Barrett has 
`- presented the first thorough account of the intellectuals, 

literati and artists who gathered around Partisan Review in 
the years immediately following World War II, when that 
magazine became a force in the cultural life of the United 

. States. Although, as Pearl Bell says in her essay on The 
Truants, the magazine was primarily “the voice and soul of 
the New York intelligentsia,” its influence “extended far 
beyond Manhattan and long past its prime.” Bell is a 
frequent contributor of literary criticism to Commentary 
magazine. 


IVEN the reputation of the New York intelligentsia—a group that 
G: now passing into the cultural history of America—it is often assumed 

that there is nothing more to be said about its individual members 
or the phenomenon as a whole. Yet the surprising fact is that few of this large 
and heterogeneous company—Philip Rahv, Meyer Schapiro, Lionel Trilling, 
Sidney Hook, William Phillips, Dwight Macdonald, Clement Greenberg, 
Harold ‘Rosenberg—have published memoirs about their lives, though they 
were far from reticent in promulgating their ideas. Except for a few autobio- 
` graphies that touched upon aspects of the New York intellectual circle as 
they affected the personal development of the writer, there is a dearth of sub- 
stantial recollections for the curious reader or the serious historian. In contrast 
to the English intellectuals, in and out of each other’s books and beds, for 
whom the diary and the memoir in which gossip ranks with wisdom have 
the stature of Holy Writ, the New Yorkers have been wasteful Americans, 
letting the wisecracks and the arguments, the alliances and enmities,. drift 
away into the smoky air of oblivion. 

It is particularly strange that until now, with the publication of William 
Barrett’s The Truants, there has been no coherent account, told from the 
inside, of that once powerful magazine, Partisan Review, which in its heyday 
in the 1940s and 1950s became the very voice and soul of the New York in- 
telligentsia. In its time it wielded a kind of cultural influence that no journal 
today has been able to emulate, for it was the first magazirie to define with 
aggressive confidence the issues—modernism in literature and art, Marxism 
in politics—that were taking hold in American culture. Even after the inner 
circle had split apart, and the intelligentsia began to unravel as a clearly de- 
finable community of ideas and allegiances, the subsequent eminence of poets, 
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critics, philosophers and novelists who were first discovered and encouraged 
by the editors of PR extended the influence of the magazine far beyond 
Manhattan and long past its prime. 

The story of the remarkable group—originally Philip Rahv, William — 
Phillips, Dwight Macdonald, F.W. Dupee, Mary McCarthy and George 
L.K. Morris, although the last four soon left the editorial field entirely to 
Rahv and Phillips—which boldly set out in 1937 to do battle with the Stalinist 
Zeitgeist and, soon became the arbiters of American culture, could be told 
adequately only by an insider like William Barrett, who was an associate editor 
from the time he returned from the war until the mid-1950s, and who has a 
more retentive memory than a herd of elephants. Moreover, though an insider, 
he had the unique advantage of being the only gentile—an Irish Catholic—in 
the pervasively Jewish atmosphere made up of Rahv, Phillips and the other 
junior editor, Delmore Schwartz; he did not look at the world in quite the 
same way, or with the same instinctive assumptions and prejudices, as his 
Jewish colleagues, and this gave him a degree of detachment. 

Barrett had first encountered the PR circle before the war when, working 
for a graduate degree in philosophy at Columbia, he met Delmore Schwartz, 
then the most dazzling prodigy yet embraced by the editors of the magazine. 
To the young student, bored by his courses and the petty squabbles of aca- 
demia, the group represented 


the world of bohemia and the arts, of political movements and couriter- ` 
movements, bold and sweeping ideologies; and they...were therefore . 
beings invested in my eyes with a strange and mysterious glamor. 


When Barrett later found himself within the inner sanctum of PR at Schwartz’s 
behest, the mystery and glamor were quickly dispelled by his shocked dis- 
covery that intellectuals can be as mean, sly, rude ‘and treacherous as ordinary 
mortals. As Barrett wryly observes in his account of Damore Schwartz’s 
descent into SO 


Nobody seems to have devised a way of building an intellectual and 
literary circle without adding immeasurably to the usual stock of nasti- 
ness, bitchery and backbiting that are the lot of human nature. Perhaps 
that is the price humanity has to pay for the centers that generate ideas. . 


In the case of Philip Rahv, whose editorial word was law arourid PR, that 
price could seem high to those who swam into his ken, for he could behave 
like a thug. There have been some valiant attempts since Rahv’s death in 
1973 to grasp the labyrinthine complexity of his perverse and intimidating - . 
personality, but it is unlikely that anyone will improve upon Barrett’s sympa- 
thetic, rueful, yet shrewdly unsentimental account of the man and his mind. 

Rahv arrived in America with his Russian-Jewish parents and without 
a word of English at the age of 14 and educated himself with remarkable 
thoroughness in the public library. As an editor he was imperious, conspira- 
torial, crushingly .contemptuous of philistines, Stalinists and bad writing. 
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Yet the tantalizing paradox of-Rahv was that as a literary critic, particularly 
in his fine essays on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, the menacing ruffian who ‘doled 
out lumps right and left (especially left) gave way to a meditative and sensitive 
mind, analytically sophisticated, subtle and surprisingly nondoctrinaire. If 
you knew only the Little Caesar side of Rahv, it was hard to credit hig role 
in the Henry James revival of the 1940s. 

Just as Rahv inevitably: dominated any group in which he found himself, 
whether it was a party or an editorial conference, so his gruff and polemical 
‘voice, the bearlike inescapability of his presence, monopolizes a large part 
of The Truants. He is even responsible for the title, for he had long thought 
of writing a novel, called just that, about the many litérary aspirants who 
wandered in and out of the PR offices, ‘escaping for a few years into bohemia, 
playing truant from the ordinary ways of life.” For Barrett this idea of truancy 
has a crucial relevance for our time, and he catches in this figurative net not 
only the would-be novelist but the ideologically possessed intellectual who 


. , goes in search of original and sweeping ideas, and in the process may 

. conveniently forget the humbling conditions of his own. existence. In 
politics, for example, that his own continued existence as a dissenter. 
depends on the survival of the United States as a free-nation in a world 
going increasingly totalitarian. A y 


If Rahv’s voice is the loudest, Delmore Schwartz’s is at once the funniest 
and the most disturbing, for he brings to. this memoir the uirelieved. darkness 
of tragedy. All but forgotten when he died in 1966 at the ageʻof 53, Schwartz 
has recently attained a sad, posthumous prominence through James Atlas’s 
biography and Saul Bellow’s brilliant portrait in Humboldt’s Gift. Bellow’s 
Charlie Citrine, stumbling on Humboldt’s inflated obituary in the Times, 
sourly remarks: “Having lost his talent, his mind, fallen apart, died in ruin, 
he rose again on the cultural Dow-Jones and enjoyed briefly the prestige of 
significant failure.” William Barrett is kinder, for he was Schwartz’s closest 
friend for much longer than anyone else could suffer that mercurial tempera- 
ment, and he bears witness to the disintegration of the poet’s prodigious 
lyrical gifts and pyrotechnic wit with a mournful sense of helplessness and _ 
waste. Though Barrett does not say it- in so many words, Schwartz always 
had, in tandem with the rhetorical dazzle, a streak of malicious cruelty that 
may, for all anyone knows, have been the earliest beginnings of his paranoia. 
When his precocity deserted him, no longer the sure thing his work and re- 
putation relied on, he quarreled with everyone and his life turned into a literal 
enactment of Wordsworth’s grim. prophecy: “We poets in our youth begin 
it gladness,/But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” As 
he grew more violently manic, even William Barrett, for so many years the 
most devoted and forgiving of friends, feared being caught in the trap of 
derangement and backed away. Though he writes about Schwartz’s self- 
destruction with painful candor, he refuses to cheapen and falsify his friend’s 
pathetic end with the currently fashionable notion that such poets as Schwartz, 
Sylvia Plath and John Berryman were poètes maudits, the doomed victims 
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of an “alienating” society. As he sensibly observes, the troubles of these poets 
“were so obviously deep-seated in the personality that neither of those a betraci 
specters, society or poetry, can be invoked as culprits.” 

In the course of these memoirs, most purposefully in the chapter on the 
abstract expressionist painters and the discussion of Lionel Trilling, Barrett 
moves beyond personality and raises some more complex and fundamental 
questions about the meaning of modernism and the relationship between 
politics and literature. To begin with, there was the glaring anomaly at the 
heart of literary modernism, which Trilling had been one of the first to discern: 
the great innovators like Eliot, Yeats and Pound were political reactionaries, 
uncompromisingly inimical to the democratic, egalitarian ideals of socialism, 
and in extreme cases even lured by the siren’s song of fascism. Yet an editor 
of Partisan Review like Delmore Schwartz, who considered himself a Marxist, 
could take as his idol T.S. Eliot, who called himself a royalist. At the same 
time, the Marxists of PR argued that there was no real contradiction in their 
commitment to avant-garde art and literature, since they were the spearhead 
of rebellion against bourgeois institutions and values. This might not have 
put all doubts to rest, but if you supported the enemies of the bourgeoisie, 
you were on the right side. 

What they overlooked was the fact that the avant-garde artists who had 
kindled the revolution against stultifying traditions were a thing of the past, 
and had by the mid-20th century become the revered darlings of the middle 
class, their work now signs of cultural chic. Moreover, as Lionel Trilling 
proposed in a disturbing sociological observation, a change had occurred 
in the character of the avant-garde movement; as increasingly large numbers 
of the middle class adopted its adversary:stance toward their society, the cul- 
ture became turned against itself. What this meant for Partisan Review was 
that it had unwittingly allied itself with the bourgeoisie in its dedication to 
modernist attitudes and art. This was bad enough, but to have such unsettling 
truth revealed by one of their own was even worse. 

Indeed, years before this occurred, Trilling’s famous essay “Manners, 
Morals and the Novel,” argued that snobbery and manners have been one of 
the most fruitful sources of material for the novelist absorbed by the “thick 
texture” of social reality. In an outraged rebuttal, Delmore Schwartz accused 
Trilling of cloaking an unconscionable political attitude—a defense of class 
divisions—in a deviously literary argument. Thirty years later Barrett, having 
moved, toward the other end of the spectrum, praises Trilling’s literary argu- 
ment but insists on politicizing the issue by asserting that class distinctions 
are not only of incalculable value to novelists-but to society as well. 

Yet while Barrett pays eloquent homage to Lionel Trilling’s grace, intel- 
ligence and style, in the end his serious reservations about Trilling’s intellectual 
achievement bring him to 4 strange contradiction. Though much of what he 
has been saying up to this point in The Truants about the reckless disregard of 
modernism for standards, taste, tradition and feeling would indicate that he 
has come to be deeply skeptical of the entire sweep of the modernist vision, 
he reproaches Trilling for being unresponsive to the unconscious forces ex- 
plored in modernist literature, for having in-the end been too genteel, too 
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much of a civilized humanist, to appreciate the modernist sensibility. On the 
one hand modernism is destructive in its detachment from feeling, yet on the 
other it conveys a sense of religious mystery, if only through anxiety about 
its absence, and Barrett laments the fact that Trilling was too incorrigible a 
secular rationalist “to betray even for a moment a passing longing for the 
Absolute.” Barrett argues that the “withdrawal of God” is the figure in the 
carpet of modern history that Trilling could not see. Yet Barrett’s discussion 
of religion is so vague and tentative that even at this crucial juncture of his 
argument with Trilling, he cannot make clear what form he believes 
the “return of the sacred” might take in contemporary life. 

What can Barrett’s memories of the Partisan Review intellectuals mean 
to those who were never part of that passionate, noisy, incestuous little world? 
It was, Barrett remembers, “as closed and inbred as a conventicle of monks,” 
who rarely ventured far and regarded anywhere beyond lower Manhattan as 
“an alien territory, the haunt of the middlebrows and philistines of the cultural 
world.” Certainly the political and literary issues that obsessed these nonstop 
talkers and schemers, while they undoubtedly have some relevance to the 
present day, are no longer so clear-cut as they seemed 30 years ago. Neither 
of PR’s incompatible fealties—to Marxism in politics and to modernism 
in art—has the same holy authority for American intellectuals today, though 
neither doctrine has by any means withered away. Among those survivors 
of the monkish conventicle like Barrett himself, the will to believe has taken 
a conservative and vaguely religious form that is anathema to those radical 
pieties still lingering in American culture. Those young intellectuals who have 
any curiosity about the political battles of the mid-century will most likely 
be repelled by the conservative conclusions Barrett reaches, and it hardly 
needs saying that the modernist exhilarations of an earlier era have long since 
subsided, the daring experiments of, say, Ulysses and The Waste Land being 
now thoroughly absorbed into the classical canon. (As for PR, which Phillips 
continued to edit after he and Rahv parted company in the late 1950s, that 
quintessentially New York magazine is now published in Boston.) 

The plot is gripping, for Barrett tells the story with great vividness, but 
what about the actors—what interest do they hold for those who could never 
have known them? Neither Philip Rahv nor Delmore Schwartz left behind 
a large and significant body of work, and though Barrett loyally—and rightly— 
singles out those few poems and stories such as “In Dreams Begin Respon- 
sibilities,” that will, he thinks, perdure, he must finally acknowledge that, 
given such extraordinary gifts, Delmore Schwartz’s literary career must be 
judged “a human failure.” Though a considerable number of Rahv’s critical 
essays are by no means negligible, as a whole his work too is disappointingly 
fragmentary, the major book on Dostoevsky still unfinished when he died. 
It is possible to foresee a time when the stubbornly elusive personality of 
Philip Rahv, hunted like a fox in countless memoirs, will overwhelm what- 
ever interest remains in his achievement as a critic. In a sense this fate has 
already overtaken Delmore Schwartz, who attained the form and being of 
art not in his own writing but as Saul Bellow’s creature. It is an ironic legacy ant 
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The Growth of Economic 
Interdependence 


By C. FRED BERGSTEN 


Over the last 20 years, the United States has become 

increasingly dependent on the world economy and less 

influential in directing its course, says C. Fred Bergsten, 

director of the Institute for International Economics and 

former assistant secretary for international affairs at the 

U.S. Treasury. Paradoxically, he notes, pressures have 

mounted both to pursue a liberal trade policy and to put 
restrictions on international trade. In the light of these 

problems and the conflicts they generate, economists Robert 

D. Tollison and Thomas D. Willett review four major academic 
approaches to economic interdependence, and analyze the merit of 
each when applied to the process of decision-making for the future. 
Tollison, currently on leave from the directorship of a public 
policy research center at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is on the 
staff of the U.S. Federal Trade Commission: Willett is 

professor of economics at Claremont McKenna College and 
Claremont Graduate School in California. . - 


economy. Over 20 percent of U.S. industrial output is now exported. 

One of every six U.S. manufacturing jobs and 40 percent of U.S. farm- 
land produce for: export. Almost one-third of the profits of American 
corporations derives from their exports and foreign investments. Imports 
meet more than one-half of U.S. demand for 24 of the 42 most i aa 
industrial.raw materials. 

All these ratios have been rising rapidly. The share of trade in the US. 
gross national product (GNP) has doubled during the past decade. The cost 
of oil imports alone rose from $3 thousand million in 1970 to over $80 thou- 
sand million today. For many of the largest U.S. companies, more than 50 
percent of profits and/or sales are international. 

Changes in the international economic position of the United States are 
now so important that at times they can dominate even its huge domestic 
economy. The weakening of the dollar in the foreign exchange market during 
1977-78: probably added at least two percentage points. to U.S. inflation. 
From 1978 to 1980, 60 percent of the modest increase in U.S. GNP resulted 
from a dramatic improvement in the trade balance—with exports growing 
at twice the rate of world trade for all three years. Conversely, a sharp decline 


[en United States has become heavily dependent on the world 
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in the trade balance more than accounted for the decline in GNP during the 
second and third quarters of 1981. 
International economic developments have thus become critically important 
to the United States. Jobs, growth, price stability and economic security in 
the United States all depend substantially on events abroad and their inter- 
action with internal economic developments and policies. The United States 
is no longer a self-contained continent, but rather an integral component 
of a deeply interdependent global economy. 
~ At the same time that the United States has become more dependent on 
“the world economy, its ability to dictate the course of international economic 
events has declined markedly. This is primarily because of the reduction in 
the relative weight of the United States in the global economic system, as 
other areas-have risen to positions of greater influence: Europe from the late 
1950s; Japan from the 1960s; the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) from the early 1970s; and a number of other advanced 
developing countries more recently. 

As late as 1950, the United States accounted for 50 percent of the gross 
world product; that ratio has now been cut in half. The level of U.S. trade 
is only about 12 percent of the world total and one-third that of the European 
Common Market countries, which function jointly on trade matters; U.S. 
exports of manufactured goods are less than those of Germany alone. The 
international monetary reserves of the United States are less than 7 percent 
of the global aggregate; they are considerably less than those of Saudi Arabia 
and Germany, and about the same as Japan or France—with gold valued 
at the old official price, in accordance with official U.S. practice. Even the 
international role of the dollar, though still far greater than that of any other 
national currency, has declined considerably since 1977. 

The decline in the objective power of the United States in world economic 
affairs has been accelerated by the politics of international economic manage- 
ment. European countries have banded together on trade matters and in- 
creasingly in monetary and other areas as well. The oil-producing countries 
formed OPEC. The developing countries organized the Group of 77 and 
related groups to enhance their policy impact. The United States now deals 
with several relatively cohesive groups of nations, which can translate their 
underlying economic strength into effective bargaining positions and political 
salience. 

Another key development that has contributed to the erosion of US. 
international economic power, and that of all national governments, is the 
emergence of major non-national actors in the internationale conomic pro- 
cess. The multinational corporations now account for perhaps $2 million 
of offshore production. Private international banking arrangements 
and the so-called Eurocurrency markets recycle the bulk of the OPEC sur- 
pluses, now running at about $100 thousand million annually. So private 
entities, often operating outside the direct control of any government, have 
reduced sovereign power in general and that of the United States in particular. 

Hence the United States has simultaneously become much more dependent 
on the world economy and less able to dictate the course of international 
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economic events. The global economic environment is ‘more critical for the 
United States and is less susceptible to its influence. The United States, how- 
ever, is still the largest single country in virtually every category of economic 
activity. Its markets for goods and capital, in particular, give it enormous 
leverage. The dollar stili finances well over one-half of world trade. So the 
United States can still promote its international economic intents effectively, 
even though a paradox emerges concerning the conduct of U.S. policy. On 
the one hand, the growing importance of both exports and imports increases 
pressures on the United States to pursue a liberal trade and international 
investment policy. On the other, the growing penetration of the U.S. economy 
by foreign goods often increases the pressure to retreat from such open ap- . 
proaches to international exchange. The advent of new domestic pressures 
in the 1980s, deriving in large part from slower economic growth and higher 
tates of unemployment, sharpens this tension. And the budgetary constraints 
that must accompany any effort to reduce inflation limit further the ability of 
the United States to pursue its international economic goals. In sum, there 
are important new international constraints on U.S. domestic policy and 
equally important new domestic constraints on U.S. international economic 
policy. oO 
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and its Meaning 
By ROBERT D. TOLLISON and THOMAS D. WILLETT 


VENTS during the 1970s have greatly increased public awareness in the 
JH bria. States that America is part of interdependent world economy. 

What is not so clear, however, is how growing economic interdepen- 
dence should be viewed. It is easy to become confused by the contrasting 
statements of public figures and popular writers, both about the facts con- 
cefning economic interdependence and about their implications for national 
and international policies. 

In hope of making it somewhat easier to gain perspective on this ongoing 
‘debate, we shall attempt in this article to characterize some of the main schools 
of thought about economic interdependence and its interrelationships with 
political and national security considerations. Given the different perspectives 
from which interdependence is viewed, the reader will recognize that not all 
commentators would agree with our assessment of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the major approaches to analyzing interdependence, but if we help 
to clarify some of the major alternative perspectives and succeed in stimulating 
thought on such issues, we will have met our primary objective. 

We should begin perhaps by warning that economic interdependence is 
much like a monetary system—when the system is working well, we pay little 
attention to it. It is only when problems arise that our interest is piqued. Thus 
we have a tendency to focus disproportionately on the costs generated by 
interdependence, and we often fail to appreciate fully the benefits generated. 
In the case of economic interdependence, these benefits are the substantial 
increases in the quantities and varieties of goods and services available through 
participation in the world economy. Were nations required to limit their 
consumption to goods produced at home, standards of living throughout the 
world would fall markedly. 

The costs of interdependence, broadly defined, are related to the limitations 
it places on the freedom of unilateral action and the corresponding increased 
need for international coordination of policies. For example, the ability of a 
corporation to shift its operations to a neighboring country may narrow a 
government’s ability to constrain the company’s actions and tax its profits. 
Likewise, increased interdependence implies increased vulnerability to dis- 
turbances from abroad. Changes in market conditions or public policies 
abroad—for example, the creation of monopoly pricing organizations such as 
OPEC—can cause domestic economic dislocations and even threaten national 
security. Such problems are real, and this is not changed—although perhaps 
a better sense of perspective is brought—when it is recognized that such dis- 
locations are usually temporary and also frequently occur from developments 
within the home country. Moreover, in terms of economic security, the ability 
of most countries to spread. a disturbance over the world economy, through, 
for example, the ability to import food when crop failures occur, contributes 
more to promote economic stability than the importation of disturbances 
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tends to lessen it. Such considerations.may seem of marginal relevance, how- 
ever, to the politician addressing workers who have lost jobs due to foreign 
competition. How such matters of internal adjustments and international 
coordination will and should be treated are both a matter of eonsidesable 
dispute. 

One major school of thought, prominent during the 1960s but motal 
on the wane today, sees growing international economic interdependence as 
the dominant beneficial development of the postwar period. Drawing on 
orthodox economic analysis, this view stresses the substantial contribution 
of international trade and investment to the promotion of world prosperity 
and sees these forces as contributing to peace and the promotion of world 
government by binding nations more closely together and raising the economic 
costs of independent national action. The major propositions of this approach 
.were that the end of the nation-state as a viable entity was near and 
that national conflicts of interest were passé. While not unreasonable in terms 
of the trends of the 1960s, the developments of the 1970s have clearly illus- 
trated the deficiencies of these conjectures, 

We strongly agree with the emphasis that economic interdependence usually 
generates the potential for net economic gains. Thus economic activity is 
likely to be less of a source of conflict than the pursuit of power and prestige, 

‘where one’s gain can come only at the expense of another’s loss. But it is quite 
oversimplified to view economic activity as entirely free from conflict. For 
example, while net economic gains are typically generated by free trade, partic- 
ular groups may be made worse off in the short run. as they face stiffer com- 
petition from abroad. Even when all parties gain in absolute terms, there is 
often considerable dispute about the distribution of such gains. 

From our perspective most of the debate about economic relations between 
the industrial and less-developed countries should be seen in these terms. 
There can be little question that the developing countries have enjoyed net 
economic benefits from their trade and investment relations with the indus- 
trial countries, but the developing countries can recognize this and still be 
unhappy about their share of the distribution of the net gains. Likewise, while 
recognizing that countries may all wish to avoid global environmental degra- 
dation, there are still considerable problems about what types of collective 
action should be taken and how the costs of pollution control should be dis- 
tributed across countries. Thus there was a basis for the predictions of the 
interdependence school that growing economic interdependence would reduce 
conflicts of interest among countries, but it is clear that nation-states have 
remained much more resilient as a locus of decision-making on matters relating 
to interdependence than this school predicted. 

A second influential set of views also emphasizes increasing dominance 
of the world by economic interdependence, with this growth personified in 
the growth of the multinational corporation, a development seen as malignant 
rather than beneficial. For example, any profits earned by multinational corpo- 
rations from their activitiés in the developing countries are ‘“‘evidence of the 
exploitation of the workers in those countries.” Less extreme views in this 
vein recognize the potentiality of mutual. gains from economic activity, but 
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instead of seeing most market relationships as being reasonably competitive, 
as most Western economists would judge, they automatically equate bigness 
-with significant monopoly power and see large corporations primarily as 
the engineer of exploitation rather than of prosperity. The images of this 
approach are of large and powerful corporations dealing with weak and help- 
less workers, consumers and governments. 

There can be little question that there are situations in which such 
circumstances exist, but the pervasiveness of such conditions is open to con- 
siderable question. Bigness does not always imply significant market power 
and the ability to exploit others. For example, it matters little if a firm bidding 
for a natural resource contract in a small developing country has annual sales 
many times the revenue of the national government with which it is dealing, 
because there will generally be other companies bidding for the same contract. 
Likewise, there is no presumption that economic actors from a lárge country 
have a bargaining advantage over those from smaller countries. A monopolist 
from a small country can exploit competitive firms in a large country. The ~ 
point is simply that there are no easy generalizations here. What must be 
looked at are actual market conditions.on a case-by-case basis. 

We also seriously question the view that government is dominated directly 

by the political power of the capitalist class and the large corporations. In 
_ our judgment, this view confuses the economic dictates of the capitalist system 
with the normal economic desire of firms to expand sales and make profits 
and of consumers to purchase cheaply. The capitalist system is not dependent 
on high levels of international trade and investment in the sense that it would 
collapse without them, but such exchange certainly does help to promote 
prosperity. 

A third view holds that the nation-state still does and should play a major 
role in foreign affairs. In a positive vein, writers in this tradition argue that 
while international business and the state may act in concert, the dominant 
relationship runs from the state to business, rather than vice versa. It is recog- 
nized that various interest groups will place political pressures on the state, 
but considerable scope is seen for autonomous action by national decision- 
makers. In this regard it is important to recognize that while the substantial 
increase in the past decade of government control over international economic 
activities is clearly inconsistent with the prediction of the school that stresses 
the benefits of interdependence, these responses have been as much or more. 
due to the reactions of relatively weak governments to pressures from domestic 
economic interests as to those of strong national governments guiding 
economic behavior to conform with security objectives. 

On the normative side, the views of this school about the desirability of 
liberal trade policies versus protectionism are. mixed. A common charac- 
teristic is that primacy should be given to national security considerations. 
Thus economic developments are judged primarily in terms of their contri- 
bution to national power, security and prestige. If not taken to an extreme, 
this position has considerable validity. We question, however, the way in which 
the primacy of security concerns is often applied. Without for a moment 
wishing to challenge Adam Smith’s dictum that defense is more important 
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than opulence, we would stress that what should be sought is a desirable 
balance. between marginal economic and security trade-offs—just as in a 
domestic context we seek to achieve a desirable balance between economic 
output and environmental protection. 

We should also note that economic and security objectives are: ‘aot always 
in conflict. Concern that the reconstruction of Western Europe was important 
for the United States on political and national security grounds has played 
as strong a role in generating government support for liberal trade policies 
in the postwar period as did the free trade arguments of economists. 

All too often in our experience, however, views of the complete supremacy 
of security and international political objectives have formed the basis of 
proposals and actions that almost totally ignore economic considerations. 
Such policies need to be evaluated very carefully before they are accepted. 

A fourth major view of economic interdependence is espoused by advocates 
of domestic protectionism. The American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, for example, attémpts to argue that the tradi- 
tional economic case for liberal trade policies is either incorrect or irrelevant. 
While the arguments are weak on logical and empirical grounds, the focus. 
on allegedly unfair competition from abroad and on the waste and hardship 
of unemployed workers in declining American industries has a broad 
emotional appeal. Contrary to the typical assertions of the advocates of pro- 
tectionism, economists have not overlooked the issues of adjustment costs 
and the nature of foreign competition. Economic analysis indicates that there 
are indeed cases in which deviations from free trade policies may be desirable 
on aggregate economic grounds, but such instances are much more unusual 
than is suggested by the protectionist literature. 

By and large, while attempts are always made to cloak protectionist pro- 
posals in public interest terms, the truth is that in the short run not every 
one gains from free trade. Firms and workers facing stiffer import competi- 
tion will generally be better off with import protection, although in aggregate 
economic terms their gains would normally be less than the costs imposed 
on the rest of the economy. And it should be noted here that unemployment 
from import competition is usually temporary and that at any one time only 
a small fraction of unemployment is due to foreign competition. 

In recent years more efforts have been made to synthesize the insights 
from these various approaches. Writings on bureaucratic politics have focused 
on the divergent interests within the various branches of government that . 
may influence policy outcomes, and recent work has dealt with the influence 
of domestic interest groups on the decision-making process. 

This approach, called public choice analysis, stresses the distributional 
conflicts involved in the economic and political processes and the difficulties 
involved in designing efficient mechanisms for collective decision-making. 
Moreover, it shows how in many circumstances the pursuit of rational self- 
interest by all parties can lead to outcomes that are collectively irrational. 

This approach stresses, for example, why- the majority of the public who 
benefit from free trade have much less incentive to influence political decisions 
than the minorities who benefit from protectionism. And while it shares the 
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Marxist emphasis that special interests may dominate government decision- 
making, it shows that the interests of the working and capitalist classes are 
far from monolithic. In fact, we often see labor and management in specific 
industries combining together to secure protectionist measures at the expense 
of both workers and capitalists in other sectors. 

The application of the public choice approach to the study of economic 
interdependence is still in its infancy, and there is much more. work to be 
done. But this approach may provide a valuable framework for posing the 

issues and analyzing the challenges of international integration, incorporating . 
major insights from such of the four main Eeeaeors of thought on economic 
interdependence. o 
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Religious Trends in America 


By MARTIN E. MARTY , 

At mid-century, sociologists and theologians expected the 

. United States to become increasingly secular; signs of 
religious enthusiasm were rejected by scholars as a “superficial 
search for identity.” Later on, says historian Martin Marty, 
“secular theology” lost much of its appeal, while traditional 
religious beliefs began to enjoy new importance. In Marty’s 
view, the changes since the mid-1960s not only underscore the 
vitality of American’s religious pluralism but also show that 
religion has been “relocating rather than disappearing” in 
American society. Martin Marty, professor of history at the 
University of Chicago and associate editor of The Christian 
Century, has published several books, including The Public 
Church. , 


OR a great many years until mid-20th century, religion in the United 
Pesci gave every indication of becoming increasingly secular, insti- 

tutionalized and less influential in American life. Yet the years since 
then have brought unanticipated changes in the relationship between religion 
and culture, and as a result, academic theorists have sought—and developed— 
fresh theories to account for these cultiral shifts. 

First, contrary to expectations, religion is very much in evidence, which 
means that the secular paradigm and prophecy that had dominated 
Western academic thought have come to be questioned. Second, rather than 
being contained within formal institutions, religion has unmistakably and 
increasingly diffused throughout the culture and has assumed highly particular 
forms in the private lives of citizens. Third, traditional religion has not fallen 
‘away, as expected, but has survived and staged an impressive comeback, 
establishing itself firmly and enduringly in large subcultures. 

Before exploring these shifts, three important points must be made. The 
first is that continuity—especially with regard to religiosity and secularity, 
and the durability of traditional faiths in the face of change—has long been 
a fundamental feature of American religious culture. 

Second, academics trained in the sociology of knowledge—theorists in 
theology, religious studies and humanistic or social scientific disciplines— 
were tuned into certain of the more subtle shifts in American culture. The 
academic specialist naturally notices exaggerated shifts among elites; mass 
communicators consistently report on all signs of novelty and sensation. 
Thus, in the late “60s, for example, the media exploited an “occult 

_ explosion,” while theologians and social thinkers felt called upon to come 
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up with theoriés about neoreligiosity or transcendence. In fact, the number 
of new devotees of astrology and the occult did not significantly alter the 
proportion of the population that had always believed in such phenomena. 

Proof of religious continuity in American life can be found in many ways, 
not least in the polling data. Thus, for example, in a poll taken in 1952 as 
compared with one in 1965, the data seemed to show a widespread, if shallow, 
revival of religion, followed immediately by a sort of revolution in religion. 
There were “startling indications of change and...more puzzling indications 
of nonchange.” Polls today show that continuity persisting. This is not to say 
that there have not also been certain quite sudden documentable and dramatic 
changes. Attendance at mass and other religious observances, for example, 
fell off significantly after the Second Vatican Council, when true voluntarism 
hit Roman Catholicism. Mainline Protestant and Jewish organizations have 
shown a continuing decline in their relative place among -denominations, 
though it must be noted that this follows a trend as old as the one that began 
with the Methodist and Baptist revivals around 1800, when Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians began to lose primacy. The fundamen- 
talist, pentecostal and evangelical churches have clearly gained in visibility, 
morale and strength. 

It is essential to think of these issues in a context that takes account also 
of generations—our third point. Two or more must always coexist. If there 
are two generations of Americans with different religious experiences, there 
are as well two generations of academic theorists .with quite different out- 
looks. A generational shift appears to separate the period from roughly the 
end of World War II through the mid-’60s, from the late 60s into the ’80s. 
In trying to grasp something as elusive as culture, the generational handle 
can be quite valuable. José Ortega y Gasset saw this; he defined culture as 


only the interpretation which man gives to his life, the series of more 
or less satisfying solutions he finds in order to meet the problems and 
necessities of life, as well as those which belong to the material order as > 
the so-called spiritual one.... [Culture is] the conception of the world or 
the universe which serves as theplan, riskily elaborated by man, for orient- . 
ing himself among things, for coping with his life and finding a direction 
amid the chaos of his situation. 


These “more or less satisfying solutions” tend to appear along genera- 
tional lines. Ortega was almost certainly too mechanical in his idea that cultural 
generations occurred 15 years apart; he was more subtle when he recognized 
that several generations of coevals are alive at the same time. Those who 
have undergone similar experiences at decisive stages in their life-careers 
tend to develop common outlooks. 


The secular paradigm questioned . 

In the years following mid-century, theorists found more evidence of 
religion than they had foreseen. They were committed by their academic” 
“up-bringing” to the view that, over the long haul, industrial societies like 
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America could not do otherwise than become increasingly secular, yet plau- - 
sible explanations were needed to account for the postwar revival of religion. 

` The 1950s were a time when Western faith in general, or religion in 
particular, produced few profound ethical responses. Yet, although a religious 
veneer often covered some very. secular uses of religious institutions, the secular 
theologians overlooked the symbiosis of religious all-pervasiveness and por 
sistent secularity, that was continuous in America. ' 

The secular perception and paradigm prevailed through the mid-1960s. 
In 1967 Larry Shiner, professor of religion at Sangamon University, sorting 
out the uses of the term “secular,” found five basic meanings. It could mean 
the simple decline of religion; mere conformity -with the world; demystifica- 
tion or desacralization of the world; disengagement from society (an ancient 
definition that had survived); or, as in its derivative, “secularization,” the 
transposition of belief and patterns of behavior from the religious to 
the secular sphere. The theologians of secularization did not see these mean- 
ings as adding up to a dark night. Instead, they saw them as part of 
the daylight of human freedom, a movement beyond epee adolescence 
to adulthood. 

Sociologists, however, became increasingly wary of the secular paradigm’s 
monopoly. In England in 1965, David Martin cautioned that most uses of 
the term “secularization” grew out of rationalist, Marxist, existentialist or 
other ideological motivations. In Unsecular Man (1972), a far more polemical 
work, Andrew Greeley set out to replace the secular paradigm with the my- 
thosymbolic view of humanity. And among the theologians, Harvey Cox 
came up in 1965 with The Feast of Fools, wherein he celebrated the very 
magic, myth, mystery and mysticism of religiousness that only a few years 
earlier had seemed to be waning. Clearly, a shift was occurring in commu- 
nities of religious elites. The new generation that the sociologists and theolo- 
gians spoke to and about simply spurned the realities that the secularization 
paradigm pointed to. At the very least, to make uncritical use of the secular 
perception and paradigm after the late 1960s was to deprive oneself of a range 
of instruments and theories needed to do justice to a variety of religious pheno- 
mena. Religion was not disappearing, it was relocating. 


The diffusion of religion 

Humanists, social scientists and theologians, it appears, are as susceptible 
to fads as other mortals. By 1970 religion was “in.” Scholars who at one time 
could account for its signs merely by saying that religiousness was an under- 
class phenomenon, or that it belonged on the ethnic margins of society, could 
no longer do so. Too many young and older people were caught up in its 
cults and the occult, astrology and Zen. Middle-class Catholics and Episco- 
palians were “speaking in tongues” in pentecostal enclaves. Certainly, the 
fervent evangelical culture could not be classified as “marginal” when suc- 
cessive Presidents—Ford, Carter and Reagan—openly claimed membership 
in it. All this occurred, paradoxically, while a moderate, but still marked, 
decline in support of mainline religious institutions was taking place. 

The cultural turn that was evident among elites, and the durable, but newly 
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visible, “pervasive religiousness” in the broad culture, found theorists with 
explanations in hand. Some employed a neo-Marxist view that saw religion 
as the “‘opiate” for the failed “‘revolution” of the late ’60s. Freudian observa- 
tions about the need for néw illusions, Sartrean suggestions of bad’ faith as 
evasion of reality, or Weberian notions about how authentic and deeply held 
religious views could alter the social and cultural environment were used by 
others. None need concern us here. Instead, our focus will be the fundamental 
shift in paradigms; here ‘‘modernity,” which could include diffused religions, 
replaced—or at least challenged—“secularity,” which had to explain religion 
away. This occurred, first, when scholars redefined religion and saw it diffused 
in culture; and second, when they amplified the model of what it is to be 
human in culture. 

Religion, it appears, is diffused throughout the culture, difficult to grasp or 
observe. It has become a private affair, its fate no longer tied to organizations 
and institutions. Thus it had’ only been apparently paradoxical to observe 
that in the earlier generation religious institutions prospered while they 
shrouded a deeper secularization, yet in the second generation they languished 
while religion itself thrived. 

Historian and polemicist Sidney E. Mead believed that religion extended 
beyond churches and synagogues into civil or republican faiths. Thomas 
Luckmann and others saw it as diffused to the point where it had become 
“invisible” in private life. “Religious institutions,” wrote Luckmann, “are 
not universal,” but the very “social processes that lead to the formation of 
self [are] fundamentally religious.” Thus a new note was introduced into 
cultural anthropology in the West: the means that people use to transcend 
their mere biological nature, and all the symbolization and socialization that 
are part of these means, are inherently religious. In that sense, religion is 
universal and inescapable; it is, furthermore, incapable of disappearing. 

Expansive new definitions of religion began to appear. The most widely 
accepted one, that of Clifford Geertz, defined religion as (1) a system 
of symbols that act to (2) establish powerful, pervasive and long-lasting moods 
and motivations in men by (3) formulating conceptions of a general order of 
existence and (4) clothing these conceptions with such an aura of factuality 
that (5) the moods and motivations seem uniquely realistic. 

Suddenly, the problem of definition became, “where does religion stop?” 
If everything is religious, is then nothing religious? Obviously, superhuman 
beings or forces, as well as belief, dogma and institutions, have no place in 
Geertz’s definition. It points clearly, however, to the diffusion of “pervasive 
religiousness” in culture, even at those times when sacred institutions are 
enduring a crisis of legitimacy. This Protean religion is ubiquitously available; 
it can be found in self-help books on airport newsstands, on television, in 
therapy groups, in university classes that deal with religion, or in the private 
search of lonely metaphysical. window-shoppers as they put together indivi- 
dual world views. 

Studies show that true anbelief or pure-form secularization is found only 
rarely, least of all in America. Yet broad definitions of religion often met with 
protest. James Gustafson, for example, wanted to reserve the word “religious” 
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for that “dimension of experience (in which not all persons consciously share) 
that senses a relationship to an ultimate power that sustains and stands over 
against humans in the world.” Anthropologist. Melford Spiro agreed; the 
symbol system required the inclusion of “superhuman” forces or powers. 
Yet even these confinements allowed the extremely wide diffusion of religion 
in American culture. American religion thus seeped into the cultural cracks 
and barnacled itself to nonreligious phenomena. 

The shift from the secular paradigm to religion as all-pervasive forced 
theorists, perhaps enabled them, to look for dimensions they had at another 
time ignored. Certain social scientists were able to confirm trends in their 
earlier work. Daniel Bell began to speak up for the values of the sacred and 
the transcendent. Philip Rieff awaited the recovery of the sacred after the 
triumph of the therapeutic. Scholarly definitions of “the sacred” were per- 
haps not what ministers, priests and rabbis had in mind when they spoke of 
God. Humanistic thinkers, however, have often been in advance of theological 
thinkers; in this case, certainly, for avant-garde theologians who had accepted 
the secular paradigm now had to account for the survival of the sacred. The 
counterculture, the Age of. Aquarius, the Jesus People, all had come and gone, 
leaving as their marks new evidence that humans seemed to be durably 
religious. 

The new danger now is that the persistent secularity of American culture 
will be forgotten. The nation is as pluralist as ever, and in the operative as- 
pects of its national life—in the university, the marketplace of the legislature— 
America remains secular, with no single transcendent symbol to live by. 


Unless theorists and theologians reckon with both all-pervasive religiousness’ 


and persistent secularity, they will again be left stranded with each cultural 
shift, in search of theories to match their perceptions. The double paradigm 
will no doubt diminish the audaciousness of certain prophecies and projec- 
tions: bold predictions of the purely secular city or a thoroughly sacral culture 
are obviously highly dramatic. But these predictions are as likely to be wrong 
as right, as the human record in general, and the recent American genera- 
tional shift in particular, show. 

At the end of the first of our generations, I argued that “a preferable 
alternative seems to be the religio-secular model of indeterminacy, open to 
infinite transformations and toward the development of new kinds of con- 
sciousness.” Admittedly, then as now, the coinage “‘religio-secular” to 
characterize the past, the present and the tendency of American society, is 
not very fortunate, but we have not heard more elegant alternatives. But it 
is a historically accurate model, one that is evident in very many cultures— 
from Greco-Roman through Enlightenment to recent America. 


Resurgent antimodern religion . 

Through the two generations when secularism reigned, one large subculture 
. resisted its sway. It included Hassidic and other mystical or orthodox move- 
ments in Judaism; numbers of American-born “sects” like the Latter-Day 
Saints, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Adventists; pentecostal and charismatic 
movements in conventional Christianity; traditionalist Catholicism, to a 
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lesser extent; and to a greater one, evangelical and fundamentalist Protes- 
tantism. That subculture is now resurgent, and in the election of 1980 it could 
claim the loyalty: of all three major Presidential candidates, along with enter- 
tainers and entrepreneurs, athletes and beauty queens. Obviously, such a 
subculture can hardly be described as marginal. 

Its recent gains come in substantial measure from the selective use of secular 
techniques and modern technology; it is characterized by certain signs of 
secular “‘worldliness”. and modern “diffusion.” Yet these appear to be inade- 
quate to account for the survival and strength of this steadfastly antimodern 
force. If religion elsewhere in the culture is so diffuse, why is it here 
so organized? If most religious institutions have become “refined” and civil, 
why are these so belligerent and aggressive? If a good deal of religiosity dis- 
solves into the culture, why does this variety remain lumpish, unwilling to 
be filtered? 

This “old-time” religion never really disappeared; packaged in modern 
forms and transmitted through sophisticated media, it came back with 
a vengeance during the second of the two generations. In its Catholic form, 
it survived in various traditionalist movements or in its selective support for 
‘certain of the more conservative policies of Pope John Paul II. Among Jews, 
it became a charismatic movement, attracting those who had a predilection 
for Hassidic or mystical forms of Judaism, as well as those whose faith en- 
compassed biblical claims to the land of Israel. Among the elites in mainline 
Protestant denominations, it took form in movements of “lay concern” 
against liberal theology and in opposition to liturgical revision. 

The most interesting and apparently most durable of these phenomena 
by far was the Protestant fundamentalist resurgence. Threatened with extinc- 
tion in the 1920s, fundamentalists went underground. There they endured, 
learned modern techniques and worked their way back to cultural visibility. 
Calling themselves evangelicals, the moderates among them gathered power 
through the benign ministry of Billy Graham in the 1950s and after. Funda- 
mentalism was eclipsed by the secular theology, liberal civil rights and antiwar 
movements, the civil religion of the New Frontier and Vatican II, but only 
momentarily, for it came back to new Aa i with new force—during 
the late ’60s. 

By the early ’70s the evidence was in: conservative churches clearly were 
growing, and overly modernized mainline ones just as obviously declining. 
In an apparently secular and certainly diffusive religious America, the “strong” 
churches were paradoxically prospering, perhaps precisely because they were 
antimodern—absolutist, fanatic, conformist, highly committed to the group, 
rigidly disciplined and zealous to proselytize. It was not long before much of 
the new conservatism moved.into the cultural mainstream. 

The media’s extensive coverage of the Protestant New Christian Right 
and the pressure it brought to bear so effectively on vulnerable “public” insti- 
tutions—schools, legislatures, broadcasters and others—have been accused 
of focusing disproportionately on a not fully representative front. Yet by 
doing so, they drew attention to the groups’ more militant counterparts around 
the world, the tribalisms that Harold Isaacs spoke of in Idols of the Tribe: 
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Group Identity and Political Change: 


We are experiencing on a massively universal scale a convulsive 
ingathering of people in their numberless groupings of kinds—tribal, 
racial, linguistic, religious, national. It is a great clustering into separate- 
nesses that will, it is thought, improve, assure or extend each group’s . 


power or place, or keep it safe or safer from the power, threat or hostility 
of others. 
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Wary as Americans must be of analogies to social movements elsewhere, ' 
they are yet mindful of the acute versions of tribal fundamentalisms in Hindu- 
Muslim subcontinental conflicts in Asia, in Africa, in Jewish-Muslim rationales 
behind struggles in the Middle East, or Protestant-Catholic versions in 
Northern Ireland. These elements in world politics, vivid and startling as 
they obviously are, might reasonably be expected to lead social theorists and 
theologians to conclude that these fundamental tribalisms are the only portent 
in America’s cultural future. But if the polity holds, Americans are not likely 
to jettison their traditions of pluralism and civility, and in doing so, yield 
entirely to one or another of the contenders. These forces by now have per- ` 
haps brought into the fold all those in the culture for whom the fundamen- 
talist message rings clear and true—though without, of course, having 
exhausted all of the uses to which well-organized minorities can be put. 

There are, however, good reasons for taking the extreme right seriously. 
Much of its power comes from voluntarism. Just as voluntarism once helped 
assure the life of strong denominations, this American response to the separa- 
tion of church and state has now proved to be an effective instrument for 
rallying the demodernizers. Mainline religions—Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant—have become so bureaucratized, so remote from the aspirations 
of their adherents, that they are ineffective. _ But because the right 
depends upon constant voluntary financial support and response to direct 
mail, it keeps in constant touch with its constituents, has its finger on their 
pulse. : 

In, many ways the new traditionalisms—or newly visible old traditiona- 
lisms with new glosses—illustrate the antimodern or demodernizing impulse. 
First, they are frankly nostalgic, longing for that simpler, ordered, homoge- 
neous world that once satisfied the “wholeness-hunger” of individuals, sub- 
cultures and the larger culture, that prepluralist world in which Catholics 
dominated Christendom, Jews were at home in shtetl or ghetto and Protestants 
ran the American empire. Second, they attract those discontented with the 
chaos. of pluralism, the hallmark of modernity, looking to both legal instru- 
ments and persuasion to overcome the Babel of voices that cancel one another 
out. Third, they are intolerant of the pluralist society’s moral anomie, its 
apparent inability to generate positive values for common action. 

These themes are grounded in others. One is a hunger for authority. A 
century ago, in a similarly erosive situation, absolutes could be found in Roman 
Catholic claims of papal infallibility and Protestant appeals to biblical truth. 
Now, in a similar and more intense crisis, infallibility and inerrancy have 
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again become symbols of potent sbsdlutions: 

The newly assertive forces are not, however, merely content to exact 
intellectual: fidelity to absolute propositions. The craving for experience is 
part of a larger “‘wholeness-hunger.” In its compromise with secular, dis- 
sected religion, modern religiosity ministered to this hunger only passively. 
Yet modernity creates great pressure for the individual in culture who 
is seeking meaning for all of life, including the experiential dimensions. That 
is why so many of the new movements include glossolalia or tongue-speaking, 
fervent devotionalism and the like. 

Finally, in what may appear to be a paradox—since it cancels out the aims 
of these parties to shape more than their own subculture, to have their way, 
that is, in much of the society around them—the Protestant right tends to 
be explicitly premillennial. In their reading of history, the world will worsen 
in anticipation of the end of history and the second coming of Christ, who 
will restore all order and beauty. Why bother to reform Americaif it is soon 
to pass away? 


What of the futare? 

It may be that the traditionalisms may soon, in the process of enlarging 
their subculture and winning some points, find themselves joining the mainline, 
and in doing so, bartering away their own particularity. To William 
McLoughlin, a historian of the revivalism from which the movements draw 
strength, they represent a partly permanent feature of American life, but also 
a passing stage. After a “period of individual stress,” when an old cultural 
synthesis breaks up, there is a second “period of cultural distortion” before 
a new orientation takes shape. These prospering groups are part of this second 
stage. In that phase, a “nativist or traditionalist movement” arises, wherein 
older generational leaders, decrying the ecclesiastical and civil systems, call 
for a return to the way of the fathers, the old-time religion. 

In a very risky scenario for the early 1990s, McLoughlin expects a new 
consensus to emerge. It will thrust into leadership a U.S. President committed 
to the kind of fundamental restructuring that followed previous American 
awakenings—in 1776, 1830 and -1932. The new vision “will not come from 
Marxism or the Orient but from our own cultural past.” Revitalization and 
reorientation are by definition syncretic; this combination will thus fuse some 
“softer” elements with more formal inherited Judeo-Christian and civil 
covenants. Some political analysts contend that the restructuring that 
McLoughlin prophesied is already beginning, though it appears to be doing 
so without the softness of the 1960s “flower children” blended in. 

We are left now with a many-layered culture. Legally, at base, and in many 
parts of the ethos, America is a secular, nonreligious culture; in practice, a 
pluralistic one. But. that culture houses an impressive number of religious 
institutions that attract the loyalties of three out of five citizens and the weekly 
participation of two out of five—and are: likely to continue to do so indef- 
initely. Over these is a layer of particled religion, whose institutions count 
for less and which may take the form of private support. Some would put the 
whole complex in a container called “civil” or “public” religion, the con- 
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sensus that;presumably holds America together. Meanwhile, as we await a 
new consensus, traditionalist religion thrives. Through it all, a paradigm 
that seems ambivalent and equivocal, combining as it does both religious 
and secular elements, does justice to the viscous aspects of American cultural 
life. Lo Oo 
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Recording for the Future 


By JOSEPH MENOSKY 


To preserve exactly the creations of choreographers, several 
newly developed electronic systems use computer animation 
to reproduce and store dance sequences. The resulting 
“scores,” says freelance writer Joseph Menosky, could 
provide “a permanent record, a library of dance” for future. 
choreographers and performers. 


EW art forms are as ephemeral as dance. Choreographers themselves 
Frw of it as the illiterate art; there is no score, no permanent written - 

record for most of the world’s repertoire. In 1981, for example, the 
American Ballet Theatre decided to revive George Balanchine’s 1949 creation, 
Bourrée Fantasque. Presented with this suggestion, Balanchine was not opti- 
mistic. “Oh no, dears, it’s too old-fashioned,” he said, “and besides, no one 
Temembers the steps.” Former Balanchine dancers were gathered together 
to reconstruct the pattern of assemblés, jetés and other movements. And 
ABT researchers also discovered a written record of Bourrée Fantasque in the 
oblique, symbolic language of choreographic notation. 

But this was a rare and lucky chance. Notation is not widely used. Few 
ballets and almost no modern dances are protected from oblivion in this way. 
Many attempts have been made to provide dance with a formal notation 
system like that used for music, but none has provided a true equivalent—a 
medium in which choreographers can compose to produce a score dancers 
can use. The latest attempts, however, are different, for they use memory, 
manipulative powers and—perhaps most important—the graphic abilities 
of computers. 

The new computer graphic systems, now in their early stages are designed 
to record dance by analyzing movement and translating the information 
into an animated human figure displayed on a screen. Like written notations 
for dance, the resulting computerized “score” can provide a permanent record, 
a library of dance. 

Any notation scheme exists to enhance or even replace human memory. 
In the absence of a universal notation, dance has relied upon various schemes 
which might be considered the physical equivalents of an oral storytelling 
tradition. If a contemporary ballet company wishes, for example, to stage 
Swan Lake in a manner faithful to a traditional version, the call goes out’ for — 
individuals who are familiar with an early performance. The formalized nature 
of classical ballet and the existence of a finite movement vocabulary makes 
this feat of memory somewhat less difficult than it might first appear. 

Modern dance, on the other hand, because of a wider choice of movements, 
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must keep previous works stored on the bodies of the dancers themselves. 
The dance captain of a modern dance company is generally a senior dancer 
responsible for periodically rehearsing the company in order to maintain 
the repertoire created by the founding choreographer. In the absence of a 
recording method, if and when the company folds or the choreographer dies, 
the carefully maintained repertoire has no alternative but historical oblivion. 
Only a handful of the works of pioneer modern dancer Doris Humphrey, 
for example, are staged today, and many believe even those are not faithful 
to the original. 

Dancers and choreographers have fought this kind of loss in several ways, 
including the use of film and videotape. But filming a given performance has 
‘its problems. Very few video or film recordings exist that are any good be- 
cause they record a particular performance with all its individual nuances, 
style and quirks. Moreover, a videotape or film records a dance from one 
angle only; dancers in large group scenes become hidden; the lighting is usually 
poor. 

For centuries before film existed, written notations were invented and 
discarded; even. the great dancer Vaslav Nijinsky tried his hand. Maria 
Grandy, associate director for the Joffrey II company, sums up the need for 
notation when she says, ‘Without a written language [dance] is really in the 
Dark Ages. Can you imagine what theater would be like if actors had to copy 
the performances of other actors?” 

Despite the need for language and preservation, theré is still no universal 
system of notation. In fact, three systems compete in the Western world. In 
the United States the most widespread and comprehensive is Labanotation. 
But the geometric staves and legions of tiny rectangles, triangles and diamonds 
which make up the Labanotation representations are intimidating. At the 
same time, many dancers see symbolic notations as inadequate. Although 
Labanotation is the most thorough system, it is still primarily concerned 
with positional information and is weak in describing stylistic qualities or 
relative force of movement. Merce Cunningham says, “Symbol-based nota- 
tion doesn’t work because of translating the steps. Notators translate steps 
into symbol. The dancer later looks at the symbol and translates back. This 
is not the way dancers work.” Ordinarily dance steps and combinations are 
taught by demonstration. 

Furthermore, even a short ballet can take weeks to record. A notator must 
view at least four full productions to capture all the movements and nuances, 
and it takes six hours of notation to capture one minute of dance. 

Clearly something more is needed to help dance outlive its creators, and 
computers may be able to assist. But the task is enormously complex, and 
researchers are approaching similar problems with very different tools. 

One of the earliest attempts was made at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering where Norman Badler, a computer 
scientist with background in three-dimensional motion analysis, met Stephen 
Smoliar, a computer scientist with interests in both music and dance. In the 


mid-1970s they began programming computers. with Labanotation to record 
dance movements. 
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To arrive at a set of “movement primatives’—a concept comparable 
to the notes in music, or the words of a language—they considered the ways 
in which movement is thought about and discussed. Working with a dance 
notator, they used:Labanotation as a source of information because it was 
both, in Smoliar’s words, “excruciatingly thorough,” and had itself dealt 
with the concept of movement primatives. 

Using the primative concept, movement instructions are given to the com- 
puter in a language related to Labanotation that-directs an animated screen 
figure of the human body. The body is represented by a network of semi- 
independent parts of the computer program, one part operating at each of 
21 joints. The team works with a simulated and relatively lifelike animated 
figure known as Bubbleman. 





` Labanotation, a symbolic system of dance notation, records scene from Bourree Fantasque. 


Badler’s system, as a result of its complexity and a lack of money, has 
never been implemented. ‘“‘We’ve seen the model move,” he says, “and seen 
pieces of it move according to the simulation, but we have not put the whole 
thing together. We’ve taken a comprehensive, basic approach to human 
movement.... A narrower, problem-oriented approach has a better chance of 
providing a usable tool.” 

A narrow approach has been taken by Thomas W. Calvert of Simon Fraser 
University in Canada. He has been less interested in the study of pure move- 
ment, more focused on dance. Calvert has been working since the early 1970s 
with a graphics model called Stick Figure which can be commanded by termi- 
nal keyboard equivalents of Labanotation. Recently he has moved into a 
fleshed out ellipsoid figure called Sausage Woman and is currently experi- 
menting with a version of Bubbleman as well. The model can be moved by 
simple position commands such as “extend forearm.” Grander commands call 
up more complex movements such as pirouettes. 

In hope of finding better ways of communicating with his animated figure, 
Calvert is experimenting with goniometers, ‘devices which can measure angles 
and which are attached to-a dancer and wired: to the computer. He hopes 
‘that one day ultralight! goniometers equipped with radio transmitters could be 
strapped to the limbs of dancers to transmit information directly into the 
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computer. The computer would produce animation or a Labanotation score 
directly from the movement. 

Another hope is that television cameras might be used to. Apes move- 
ment and feed the information directly into the computer, bypassing 
the human keyboard. operator. The computer would convert the camera image 
into data that generate an animated figure on the screen.: However, the concept 
is many years away. 

In another, more practical approach, Edward Dombrower, a dancer with 
a degree in applied mathematics, has been developing a system compatible 
with existing personal computers. He hopes his system will make computer 
dance notation accessible to even relatively small dance companies. 

“Tve taken some shortcuts,” he says, “and those saved money and time.” 
Some of the more apparent shortcuts involve a number of optical illusions 
and limitation on the range of movement available to the graphics model. 
“The human eye automatically interprets so much information that leaving 
out some of the particulars isn’t going to affect the overall communication.” 

The desire to produce a usable tool has forced Dombrower into making 
trade-offs between animation detail and speed, cost and ease of notation. 
This last point has been one of his special concerns. “As a dancer, I’ve seen 
the need for some form of notation that can be immediately understood, and 
an animated figure provides that.” Dombrower has devised an easily learned 
system for commanding that figure and for choreographing movement. 

Using Dombrower’s system, a person attempting to record a dance is given 
a number of different options, from replaying and editing a previously con- 
structed dance to choreographing one from scratch. This allows individual 
steps or even entire phrases to be recalled and incorporated. In one corner 
of the graphics screen the possible choices available are made clear for each 
step of the recording or choreographing process. As the user gains experience, 
she or he can skip the elementary commands in order to increase speed. . 

Dombrower envisions a streamlined process whereby the dancers would 
learn the basic steps of a piece from computer animation, allowing the chore- 
ographer to concentrate on the interpretation or art, much as a music con- 
ductor expects musicians to have learned their parts. before a rehearsal. 

This comparison with music is not accepted by everyone in the dance 
community. Some feel that any dance notation destroys the very appeal of 
the-art—its immediate yet fleeting quality. While in some sense true, such a 
view makes dance an art form with no recorded history, and in the minds of 
most people the trade-off between what might be lost with a notation versus 
what is gained is a worthwhile one. In Dombrower’s words, “What if Bach 
had felt the same way about his music?” 

The underlying problem for any language of dance is how to capai satliets 
factors by recording not only the mechanics of a movement but also its -force 
and energy. But there are problems with the dualistic concept of movement 
itself—let alone the difficulty of making such a concept amenable to computer 
analysis. Can “pure movement” be isolated from style and interpretation? 
A Cunningham phrase is recognizably different from a Tharp phrase or a 
Graham phrase—but why? “If such a thing can be discriminated by people,” 
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says Badler, “then there must be some characteristic that leads to such a dis- 
crimination. Can we find what that characteristic is? It’s all speculation at 
this point: Is style separable from movement? We don’t really know. We 
suspect that it is not and that in fact the two may be intertwined in, let’s say, 
a peculiar fashion, at many levels.” 

Donald Mahler, director of New York’s Metropolitan Opera Ballet, says 
that computer graphics are “far removed from the spirit of dance, which is 
full of qualities other than the steps you are doing.” New York City Ballet’s 
John Taras says, “I doubt that choreographers would use this system. My 
process of creation requires working with human bodies.” Joffrey’s Maria 
Grandy questions computer animation as a useful tool, because “I haven’t 
seen anything on a screen that looks like the movement of humans.” 

Dombrower suggests that the best responses come from younger company 
directors such as Gunilla Roempke of the Royal Swedish Ballet. Roempke 
was so excited by the idea that she suggested the system be used to record 
choreography for opera companies as well as dance companies. 

Merce Cunningham also likes the idea of computer aids. “Electronic 
technology has given us a new way to look,” he says. “Why not a notation 
for dance that is immediately visual?” He believes that when the technological 
problems are smoothed out, the only difficulty would be psychological. “It is 
conceivable that one could choreograph with such a device.” 

If the number and quality of new questions raised is any indication, the 
entrance of computer graphics into the world of dance has already been a 
rewarding one. Between Badler at one end of the research spectrum—‘‘UIti- 
mately we are trying to understand the relationship between how we 
see movement, how we do movement, and how we talk about movement”— 
and Dombrower at the other—‘‘How can a notation system be difficult to 
learn when it’s so much fun to play with ?”—such rewards may ultimately 
lead to computer dance. 

When the ballet Giselle is produced by national and regional companies 
the world over, its variety, reach and romance challenge the greatest ballerinas, 
and each one lends it her unique style. Of course, the subtle movements and 
perfected combinations that distinguish a great dancer from a good one are 
probably beyond any sort of notational capture. But for works such as the 
140-year-old Giselle, the computer may offer all dancers a common score 
to which they can add their signatures. 

For both the dancers and the computer scientists with interest in dance, 
this business is a labor of love. The hard physical and emotional work that 
goes into preparing one movement of Giselle rarely gains its just recompense. 
It might at least gain oe o 
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An Interview with 
Donald Barthelme 


By LARRY McCAFFERY 

3 x t 
Among the more experimental American writers of the last 
15 or 20 years Donald Barthelme is perhaps the most 
influential—and enigmatic. To some readers of his complex, 
splintered fiction, Barthelme seems more interested in 
constructing elaborate verbal collages than in posing 
questions of real human import. To others, he is one of a 
few American writers working to extend the art of fiction 
beyond the limitations of traditional narrative. The author of 
two novels, Snow White (1967) and The. Dead Father 
(1975), Barthelme is perhaps better known for his eight 
collections of stories, including City Life (1970), Sadness 
(1972), Great Days (1979) and the retrospective Sixty Stories 
(1981), from which we present a brief excerpt. Here Barthelme 
discusses his work with Larry McCaffery, ‘author. of the 
recently published Interviews with Contemporary American. 
Ne velists. 


You’ve published two novels, but most of your work has been in short fiction. . 

Novels take me a long time; short fiction provides a kind of immediate 
gratification—the relationship of sketches to ‘battle paintings. Over a period 
of years I can have a dozen bad ideas for novels, some. of which I actually 
invest a certain amount of time in. Some of these false starts yield short pieces; 
most don’t. The first story in Sadness—“La pugue de la Vie Quotidienne” — 
is salvage. 

Do stories typically begin for you by landing ó on you, like the dog in ais 
Dog”? 

Well, for about four days I’ve been writing what amounts to nonsense. 
And then suddenly I come across an interesting sentence—or at least interesting 
to me: “It is not clear that Arthur Byte was wearing his black corduroy suit 
when he set fire to the Yale Art and Architectiire Building in the spring of 
1968.” I don’t know what follows from this sentence; I’m hoping it may de- 
velop into something. I did know someone who was at Yale teaching in the 
architecture department at the time of that notorious fire; I’m not sure if the 
date was 1968, I’d have to check. I don’t believe they ever found out who 
set it; I certainly have no idea. But I’m positing a someone and hoping that 
tragic additional material may accumulate around that sentence. 

At the end of your story “Sentence,” your narrator says that the sentence 
is “a structure to be treasured for its weaknesses, as opposed to the strength of 
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stones.” Am I right in assuming that one of the things that interests you most 
about the sentence as an object is precisely its “treasured weaknesses”? 

I look for a particular kind of sentence, perhaps more often the awkward 
than the beautiful. A back broken sentence is interesting. Any sentence that 
begins with the phrase, “It is not clear that...,” is clearly clumsy, but preparing 
itself for greatness of a kind. It’s a way of backing into a story—of getting 
past the reader’s hard-won armor. Then a process of accretion occurs, like 
barnacles growing on a wreck or a rock. I'd rather have a wreck than a ship 
that sails. Things attach themselves to wrecks; strange fish find your wreck 
or rock to be a good feeding ground. After a while you’ve got a situation 
with possibilities. 

Have you ever studied philosophy of language in any kind of systematic way? 

No. I spent two years in the army in the middle of my undergraduate days 
at [the University of] Houston. When I came back to the university, which 
must have been about 1955, there was a new man—Maurice Natanson— 
teaching a course titled “Sociology and Literature” that sounded good. I 
enrolled, and he talked about Kafka and George Herbert Mead. I wasn’t a 
particularly acute or productive student of philosophy, but in that and subse- 
quent classes, I got acquainted with people Maurice was interested in: Husserl, 
Heidegger, Kierkegaard, Sartre and company. 

You were originally ‘interested in journalism, weren’t you? 

It seemed clear that the way to become- a writer was to go to work for a 
newspaper, as Hemingway had done—then, if you were lucky, you might 
write fiction. I don’t think anybody believes that anymore. But I went to work 
for a newspaper while I was still a sophomore and went back to the news- 
paper when I got out of the army. I was really very happy there. 

By the late °50s, when you became editor of Forum, you were obviously already 
interested a great deal in parody and satire as literary forms. What so attracted 
you to this type of writing? 

People like S.J. Perelman and E.B. White—people who could do certain 
amazing things in prose. Perelman was the first true American surrealist— 
ranking with the best in the world surrealist movement—and [Nathanael] 
West was another. Also, Wolcott Gibbs—all those New Yorker writers. And 
Hemingway as parodist, as in The Torrents of Spring. l 

Somewhere along the line you got involved as a director of an. art museum. 
How did that come about? - os 
_ A peculiar happenstance. I was entrusted with a small museum for a couple 
of -years—the Contemporary Arts Museum in Houston. They had just lost 
the director, didn’t have a prospect, and Pd been on the board. They asked 
me to fill in temporarily, which I did for a while, and then they made 
me director—probably more fun than anything I’ve done. before or since. 
For two years I mounted shows and developed programs in music, theater 
and film. In consequence, I met Harold Rosenberg in 1962. At that time Harold 
had in mind starting a new magazine, which he and Thomas B. Hess would 
edit. They needed someone to be the managing editor—that is, someone to 
put out the magazine—and they hired me. 

This was the now-legendary magazine,. Location? 
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'Yes. It was meant to be not just an art magazine, but an art-and-literary 
magazine. We were able to publish some wonderful material—some early 
[William] Gass, some of John Ashbery’s work. Kenneth Koch’s stuff. It was 
supposed to be a quarterly, but in fact we published only two issues. Tom and 
Harold were not worried about putting the magazine out on time and certainly 
never put any pressure on me. We waited until we had enough decent stuff 
for a good issue. That experience was a great pleasure—listening to Tom 
and Harold talk. But getting back to the museum, it was a very small place. 
My responsibility was to put some good shows together, mildly didactic, 
modestly informative. So I had to study quite a lot very fast to be able to do 
this—to make intelligent or useful shows. Luckily, I’ve always gotten along 
well with painters and sculptors, mostly by virtue of not asking the wrong 
questions of them. 

It’s been my experience that asking a painter what his work “means” 
is considered to be in bad taste. This seems to hold true for writers as well. 

It’s a separate study: “How to manifest intelligent sympathy while not 
saying very much.” The early ’60s were, as you know, an explosive period 
in American art, and I learned on the job, nervously. Just being in the studio 
teaches you something. I’ll give you an example: when we were doing Location 
I went over to [Robert] Rauschenberg’s studio on lower Broadway with Rudy 
Burkhardt, the photographer, to take some pictures. Rauschenberg was doing 
silk-screen pieces, and the tonality of these things was gray—very, very gray. 
I looked out the windows and they were dirty, very much the tonality of the 
pictures. So I asked Rudy to get some shots of the windows, and we ran one 
of them with the paintings. They were very much New York lower Broadway 
windows. A footnote. 

Your narrator in “See the Moon?” comments enviously at one point about 
the “fantastic metaphysical advantage” possessed by painters What is he re- 
ferring to? 

The physicality of the medium—there’s a physicality of color, of an object 
present before the spectator, which painters don’t have to project by means 

‘of words. I can peel the label off that bottle of beer you’re drinking and glue 
it to the canvas and it’s there. This sort of thing is of course what Dos Passos 
did in U.S.A., what Joyce did in various ways. I suppose the theater has the 
possibility of doing this in the most immediate way. I’m on the stage, and I 
suddenly climb down into the pit and kick you in the knee. That’s not like 
writing about kicking you in the knee, it’s not like painting you being kicked 
in the knee, because you have a pain in the knee. This sounds a bit aggressive, 
forgive me. ; 

Another aspect of painting that seems relevant to your fiction is the surrealist 
practice of juxtaposing two elements—different sorts of Tanguage—for certain 
kinds of effects in fiction or poetry. 

It’s a principle of construction. This can be terribly easy and can become 
cheapo surrealism, mechanically linking contradictions. Take Duchamp’s 
phrase, in reference to “The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even,” 
that the bride “warmly refuses” her suitors. The phrase is very nice, but you 
can see how it could become a formula. 
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How do you avoid falling into this trap in your own work? i “hy 

I think you stare at the sentence for a long time. The better elements are 
retained, and the worse fall out of the manuscript. 

There is a tendency in the painting of this century to explore itself, its own“ 
medium—the nature of paint, colors, shapes and lines, rather than attempting 
to reproduce or comment on something outside itself. This tendency seems rele- 
vant not only to your work, but also to that of several other important writers 
of the past 15 years. Is this a fair analogy? 

It is. I also think that painting—in the ’60s but especially in the ’70s— 
really pioneered for us all the things that it is not necessary to do. Under the 
aegis of exploring itself, exploring its own means or the medium, painting 
really did a lot of dumb things that showed poets and prose writers what might 
usefully not be done. I’m thinking mostly of conceptual art, which seems to 
me a bit sterile. Concrete poetry is an example of something that is, for me, 
not very nourishing, though it can be said to be explorative in the way that 
a lot of conceptual art is explorative. I can see why in some sense it had to be 
done. But perhaps not twice. 

What about some of the “new-new-novelists” in France? They seem to be 
trying to push fiction to the same limits .of -abstraction that conceptual artists 
have pushed toward. : 

Of a work like [Michel] Butor’s Mobile, after a tine there’s aa more 
you can say than “I like it” or “I don’t like it”—the stupidest of comments. 
A more refined version is “I know this is good, but I still don’t like it.” And , 
. I think that this is a fair comment. There are'‘more recherché examples of this 
kind of thing. ZriQuarterly did an issue a while back, entitled “In the Wake - 
of the Wake,” featuring several gallant Frenchmen whose work Id seen in 
scattered places. The emphasis was towards “pure abstraction.” For me this 
is a problem since they get further and further away from the common reader. 
I understand the impulse—towards the condition of music—but as a common 
reader I demand that this be done in masterly fashion or not at all. Mallarmé 
is perhaps the extreme, along with Gertrude Stein. I admire them both. But 
I don’t have any great enthusiasm for fiction about fiction. Critics, of course, 
have been searching for a term that would describe fiction after the great 
period of modernism—‘“postmodernism,” “‘metafiction,” “‘surfiction” and 
“superfiction”, The last two are terrible. I suppose “postmodernism” is the 
least ugly and most descriptive. 

What do you think about Philip Roth’s famous suggestion back in the early 
60s that reality was outstripping fiction’s ability to amaze us? 

I do think something happened in fiction about that time but Pd locate 
it differently. I think writers got past being in timidated by Joyce. Maybe the 
reality that Roth was talking about was instrumental in this recognition, but 
I think people realized that one didn’t have to repeat Joyce (if that were even 
possible), but could use aspects of his achievement. 

One of your most evident abilities is your gift at mimicking a wide range of 
styles, jargons and lingoes. Where do these voices come from? 

Ilisten to people talk, and I read. I doubt that there has ever been morejargon 
and cant of various professions and semi-professions than there is today... 
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How did your relationship with The New Yorker begin? 

I sent them something in the mail and they accepted it. Agented probably 
by a nine-cent stamp. Also, once in a while when I was low on cash Pd write 
something for certain strange magazines—the names I don’t even remember. 

Names like Dasher and Thug. I do remember picking up $500 or something 
per piece. I did that a few times. 

Have any of these things ever resurfaced? 

No. Nor shall they ever. 

It wasn’t long before The New Yorker began publishing a story of yours 
almost every month. You didn’t develop a specific understanding with them about - 
regularly accepting your work? i 

I had moved to New York to work with Tom and Harold doing Location, = 
and since I was only working half time on the magazine, I had more time to 
write fiction. I had and have what they call a first-reading agreement. 

Have you had a specific editor working with you at The New Yorker? 

Yes, Roger Angell. 

Do your stories usually require much in the way of editing? 

Roger makes very few changes. If he and the magazine don’t like a piece 
that Pve written, they'll turn it down. The magazine sometimes turns down. 
a piece I don’t think should be turned down—but what else can I think? Roger 
is a wonderful editor, and if he objects to something in a story, he’s probably 
right. He’s very- sensitive about the editing process, which makes it a pleasure. 

Do you see yourself working out of some kind of New Yorker tradition? 

The magazine in recent years has been very catholic. Anybody who pub- 
lishes Singer, Merwin, Lem, Updike, Borges and Marquez has got to be said 

x to be various in terms of taste. Plus Grace Paley and Susan Sontag and Ann 
Beattie, and who knows who else. 

Pve noticed that in your last few books you seem to have dropped the interest 
in typographical or graphic play that was so evident in City Life and Guilty 
Pleasures. What got you interested in this sort of thing in the first place? . 

I think I was trying to be.a painter, in some small way. Probably a yearning 
for something not properly the domain of writers. Maybe I was distracted by 
the things painters can do. I had an ambition toward something that maybe 
fiction can’t do—an immediate impact, a beautifully realized whole that can 
be taken in at a glance and yet still be studied for a long time. Flannery 
O’Connor says, very sourly, very wittily, that she doesn’t like anything that 
looks funny on the page. I know what she’s talking about, but on the other 
hand, I’m intrigued by things that look funny on the page. But then there 
was the flood of concrete poetry, which devalued looking funny on the page. 

I recall a comment of yours that you not only enjoyed doing layout work but 
that you could cheerfully become a typoerepher Did you do all your own visual 
work? 

They’re mostly very simple collages. 

Have you tried your own hand at drawing? 

Can’t draw a lick. È 

At the end of the title story in City Life, Ramona comments about life’s in- 
vitations “down many muddy roads” that she accepted: “What was the alter- 
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native?” IĮ find a similar passivity in many of your characters—an inability 
to change their lot. Does this tendency spring from a personal sense of resigna- 
tion about things or are you trying to suggest something more fundamental 
about modern man’s relationship to the world? 

The quotation you mention possibly has more to do with the great world 
than with me. In writing in “‘City Life” about the two girls who come to the 
city, I noticed that their choices, which seem to be infinite, are not so open- 
ended. I don’t think this spirit of resignation, as you call it, has to do with 
any personal passivity; its more a sociological observation. One attempts 
to write about the way contemporary life is lived by most people. In a more 
reportorial fiction, one would of necessity seek out more “active” protag- 
onists—the mode requires it, in order to make the book or story work. In a 
mixed mode, some reportage and some play (which also makes its own obser- 
vations), you might be relieved of this restriction. Contemporary life engenders, 
even enforces, passivity, as does television. Have you ever tried to reason 
with an automatic money machine? Asked for napkin rings in a railroad snack- 
bar car? Of course not. Still, the horizon of memory enters in, you attempt 
to register change, the color of this moment as opposed to the past or what 
you know of it. 

In The Dead Father, you deal with the notion that we’re all dragging around 
behind us the corpses of our fathers, as well as the past in general. 

Worse: dragging these ahead of us. I have several younger brothers, among 
them my brother Frederick, who is also a writer. After The Dead Father came 
out, he telephoned and said, “I’m working on a new novel.” I said, “What’s 
it called?” and he said, “The Dead Brother.” 

Was “A Manual for Sons” originally conceived as being a part of the novel? 
It seems like a marvelous set piece. . 

Originally it was distributed throughout the book as a kind of seasoning, 
but in time it became clear that it should be one long section. My German 
publisher, Siegfried Unseld, said rather sternly to me one evening, “Isn’t 
this a digression?” I said, “Yes, it is.” He. was absolutely right, in technical 
terms. 

In The Dead Father, and more recently in Great Days, you strip the narrative 
almost , completely of the old-fashioned means of story development. In fact, 
by the time we get to the stories in Great Days, what we find are simply voices 
interacting with one another. 

In The Dead Father, there are four or r five passages in which the two prin- 
cipal women talk to each other, or talk against each other, or over each other’s 
heads, or between each other’s legs—passages which were possible because 
there is a fairly strong narrative line surrounding them. It’s questionable 
whether such things can be made to fly without the support of a controlling 
narrative. 

Was [Samuel] Beckett an iiine in this recent form of experimentation? 

Beckett has been a great influence, which I think is clear. But the effort 
is not to write like Beckett. You can’t do Beckett all over again any more than 
you can do Joyce again. That would waste everyone’s time. 

Have you ever tried writing poetry, as such? 
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No, too difficult. I can’t do it. A very tough discipline, to be attempted by 
saints or Villons. . 

We've talked about the influence of painting on your work. What about the - . 
cinema? 

I was bombarded with film from, let us say, my sixth year right 
up to yesterday, when I saw [documentary filmmaker Frederick] Wiseman’s 
Basic Training. There has to have been an effect, including the effect of teaching 
me what waste is. As with painting, film has shown us what-not to pursue. 
The movies provide a whole set of stock situations, emotions and responses 

' that can be played against. They inflect contemporary language, and one uses 
this. 

Your fiction has often drawn materials from the realm of pop culture—Snow 
White, Batman, King Kong and so forth. What do you find useful in this kind’ 
of material? . 

Relatively few of my stories have to do with pop culture, a very small per- 
centage, really. What’s ‘attractive about this kind of thing is the given—you 
have to do very little establishing, and can get right to the variations. The 
usefulness of the Snow White story is that everybody knows it, and it can be 
played against. The presence of the seven men made possible a “we” narra- 
tion that offered. some tactical opportunities—there’s a sort of generalized 
narrator, a group spokesman who could be any one of the seven. Every small 
change in the story is momentous when everybody knows the story backwards; 
possibly I wasn’t as bold in making these changes as I should have been. 

It’s very obvious in Snow White—and in nearly all your fiction—that you ' 
distrust the impulse to “go beneath the surface” of your characters and events. 

If you mean doing psychological studies of some kind, no, Pm not 
so interested. “Going beneath the surface” has all sorts of positive-sounding 
associations. I’m not sure there isn’t just as much to be seen if you remain a 
student of the surfaces. 

What function do the lists in your work serve? 

Litanies, incantations, have a certain richness per se. They also provide 
stability in what is often 4 volatile environment, something to tie onto, like 
an almanac or a telephone book. 

‘ Who are some of the contemporary writers you find most interesting? 

Along with the South Americans, who everyone agrees are doing very well, 
I think the Germans: Peter Handke, Max Frisch, certainly [Giinter] Grass, 
Thomas Bernhard, who did Correction. I think the Americans are doing very 
well. The French perhaps less so. 

Raymond Federman says that while Samuel Beckett had devised a means 
of taking the world away from the contemporary writer, Garcia Marquez has 
shown writers a way to reconnect themselves with the world. 

I don’t agree with Ray that that’s what Beckett has done; the Marquez 
portion of the comment seems more appropriate. I think they’ve both opened 
things up, in different ways. Marquez provided an answer to the question of 
what was possible after Beckett—not the only answer, but a large and signi- 
ficant one. Robert Coover, among American writers, seems to be doing some- 
thing parallel, with good results. 
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Do you feel that New York City has helped shape your sensibility over the 
years? 

-I think my sensibility was pretty well put together before I came 
here. Although I’ve now lived here close to 20 years, I’ve also lived in other 
places in the meantime—Copenhagen for a year, Paris, Tokyo. I like cities. 
But this is a tiny corner of New York, very like a real village village. Once I 
was walking down Seventh Avenue with [the German poet] Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger, we'd just finished lunch, and we bumped into my daughter, ` 
who was then about eight. I introduced them, and she went home and told 
her mother she’d just met Hans Christian Andersen. And in a way she had. 

Do you see any changes having taken place in your approach to writing over 
the past 20 years? : 
Certainly fewer jokes, perhaps fewer words. o 
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An excerpt from “A Manual for Sons” 


By DONALD BARTHELME 


ATHERS are like blocks of marble—giant cubes, highly polished, 
Pe veins and seams—placed squarely in your path. They block 

your path. They cannot be climbed over, neither can they be 
slithered past. They are the “past,” and very likely the slither, if the 
slither is thought of as that accommodating maneuver you make to 
escape notice, or get by unscathed. If you attempt to go around one, 
you will find that another (winking at the first) has mysteriously appear- 
ed athwart the trail. Or maybe it is the same.one, moving with the speed, 
of paternity. Look closely at color and texture. Is this giant square 
block of marble similar in color and texture to a slice of rare roast beef? 
Your very father’s complexion! Do not try to draw too many conclu- 
sions from this; the obvious ones are sufficient and correct. Some fathers 
like to dress up in black robes and go out and give away the sacraments, 
adding to their black robes the chasuble, stole and alb, in reverse order. 
Of these “fathers” I shall not speak, except to commend them for their 
lack of ambition and sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of the “‘franking 
privilege,” or the privilege of naming the first male child after yourself: 
Franklin Edward A’albiel Jr. Of all possible fathers, the fanged father 
is the least desirable. If you can get your lariat around one of his fangs, 
and quickly wrap the other end of it several times around your saddle 
horn, and if your horse is a trained roping horse and knows what to do, 
how to plant his front feet and then back up with small nervous steps, 
keeping the lariat taut, then you have a chance. Do not try to rope both. 
fangs at the same time; concentrate on the right. Do the thing fang by 
fang, and then you will be safe, or more nearly so. I have seen some 
old, yellowed six-inch fangs that were drawn in this way, and once, in a 
whaling museum in a seaport town, a twelve-inch fang, mistakenly 
labeled as the tusk of a walrus. But I recognized it at once, it was a father 
fang, which has its own peculiarly shaped, six-pointed root. I am pleased 
never to have met that father... 


k k * 


We have seen that the key idea, in fatherhood, is “responsibility.” 
First, that heavy chunks of blue or gray sky. do not fall down and crush 
our bodies, or that the solid earth does not turn into a yielding pit beneath 
us (although the tunneling father is sometimes responsible, in the wrong 
sense, for the latter). The responsibility of the father is chiefly that his 
child not die, that enough food is pushed into its face to sustain it, and 
that heavy blankets protect it from the chill, cutting air. The father 
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almost always meets this responsibility with valor and steadfastness 
(except in the case of child abusers or thieves of children or managers 
of child labor or sick, unholy sexual ghouls). The child lives, mostly, 
lives and grows into a healthy, normal adult. Good! The father has been 
successful in his burdensome, very often thankless task, that of keeping 


the child breathing. Good work, Sam, your child has taken his place © 


in the tribe, has a good job selling thermocouples, has married a nice 
girl whom you like, and has impregnated her to the point that she will 
doubtless have a new child, soon. And is not in jail. But have you noticed 
the slight curl at the end of Sam II’s mouth, when he looks at you? 
It means that he didn’t want you to name him Sam II, for one thing, 
and for two other things it means that he has a sawed-off in his left 
pant leg, and a baling hook in his right pant leg, and is ready to kill 
you with either one of them, given the opportunity. The father is taken 
aback. What he usually says, in such a confrontation, is “I changed 
your diapers for you, little snot.” This is not the right thing to say. First, 
it is not true (mothers change nine diapers out of ten), and secondly, 
it instantly reminds Sam II of what he is mad about. He is mad about 
being small when you were big, but no, that’s not it, he is mad about 
being helpless when you were powerful, but no, not that either, he is 
mad about being contingent when you were necessary, not quite it, 
he is insane because when he loved you, you didn’t notice. (m 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF EVOLUTION 


By FREDERIC L. HOLMES 





The reviewer is president of the 
History of Science Society and 
chairman of the History of Medicine 
Section at the Yale School of Medicine. 


The Growth of Biological Thought: 
Diversity, Evolution and Inheritance. 
By Ernst Mayr. The Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press. 974 pp. 


HE Darwinian revolution,” 
[en Mayr writes in The 

Growth of Biological Thought, 
“has been called, for good reasons, 
the greatest of all scientific revolu- 
tions. It represented not merely the 
replacement of one scientific theory... 
by a new one, but it demanded a 
complete rethinking of man’s con- 
cept of the world and of himself; 
more specifically, it demanded the 
tejection of some of the most widely 
held and most cherished beliefs of 
Western man.” The acrimonious 
public debates currently taking place 
between evolutionists and proponents 
of “creationist science” are testimony, 
not only to the validity of Mayr’s 
assertion, but to the tenacity with 
which many heirs of the Western 
cultural heritage cling to such cher- 
ished beliefs. That such division per- 
sists 120 years after the appearance 
of Darwin’s great Origin of Species 
justifies as well Mayr’s description of 
the publication of that book in 1859 
as a “cataclysmic event.” The depth 
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of the intellectual abyss between those 
who believe that evolution is as fully 
established as any scientific theory 
can be, and those who press for cre- 
ationism as a viable alternative, poses 


a pressing need for searching analyses ~ 


of the nature of this cataclysmic 
event, its scientific sources, its histori- 
cal patterns and its broader implica- 
tions. Few people are as well qualified 
to master so huge a subject as Ernst 
Mayr. ` 

Mayr has himself been one of the 
major architects of the “evolutionary 
synthesis” of the 1930s and ’40s 
which reconciled Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection with genetic theory 
and finally established nearly univer- 
sal acceptance of Darwinian evolu- 
tion among biologists. He has pro- 
vided some central concepts in mod- 
ern evolutionary thought, including 
particularly the demonstration that 
isolated peripheral populations are 
often the sources of new species. He 
clarified the long-troubling question 
of how to define “species,” by con- 
ceiving of them as reproductively iso- 
lated populations, and by stressing 
the development of “isolating mecha- 
nisms” which enable closely related 
species to remain distinct when they 
come into geographical contact with 
one another. In the present book 
Mayr reaches a climactic point in a 
second career, as historian of biology, 
which he began in the 1950s and has 
pursued with great vigor since his re- 
tirement as professor of zoology and 
director of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Harvard University. 

The Growth of Biological Thought 
is one of the most ambitious efforts 
ever attempted to synthesize the 
many dimensions of its subject. Mayr 
divides the many areas of biology into 
two great categories, functional biol- 


ogy and evolutionary biology. Func- 
tional biology, including such fields 
as physiology, embryology and bio- 
chemistry, deals with the proximate 
causes of observed phenomena, 
whereas the evolutionary fields deal 
with the ultimate (evolutionary) ex- 
planations for the phenomena. The 
present book, the first of two volumes 


planned, treats only the latter catego- 


ty. It is one of Mayr’s main theses 
that only recently have the differences 
between these two modes of biologi- 
cal inquiry begun to be appreciated. 
He blames the exaggerated prestige of 
the physical sciences for a prevalent 
tendency to rate functional biology 
and experimental investigations 
higher than those areas which by 
their intrinsic nature cannot be pur- 
sued experimentally, and in which 
conclusions cannot be reduced to 
physical or chemical processes. To 
answer evolutionary ‘ questions, 
which are not about phenomena that 
can be replicated or manipulated in 
the laboratory, the biologist must rely 
on strategic observations. The domi- 
nation of the philosophy of science by 
the physical sciences has also result- 
ed, according to Mayr, in a failure to 
understand basic differences in the 


- structure of biological reasoning. For 


example, scientific “laws” have been 
much less important in biology than 
in the physical sciences, whereas 
clarifying concepts have been crucial, 
and the aim of much biological inves- 
tigation has been to construct “‘his- 
torical narratives.” 

In his introduction, Mayr acknowl- 
edges that “because I hate beating 
around the bush, I have sometimes 
been called dogmatic.... It is true that 
my tactic is to make sweeping cate- 
gorical statements,” challenging the 
reader “to come up with a refuta- 


mechanistic, 


Evolution 


tion.” He is as good as his word. A 
few of his sweeping statements are 
unfortunately mere assertions of old 
clichés, such as his repeated references 


. to “the gradual emancipation from 


the spiritual and intellectual strait- 
jacket of the Church.” Most often, 
however, I found his sweeping state- 
ments indeed challenging and. re- 
freshing, whether or not I could en- 
tirely agree with them. By insisting on 
the autonomy of biology in relation 
to the physical sciences, for example, 
Mayr stands the usual presentation of 
the great scientific revolution of the 
17th century on its head. Most histo- 
rians of science characterize this era 
as a liberation from ancient concepts 
and authority, in particular a replace- 
ment of the closed cosmology, the 
qualitative reasoning and the teleo- 
logical world view of Aristotle by the 
quantitative approach 
to the natural world out of which the 
successes of modern science grew. In 
Mayr’s opinion, Aristotle has in this 
‘way, until very recently, been given 
an undeservedly bad reputation. 

The extraordinary range of mate- 
rial Mayr encompasses makes this 
book one of the richest sources of in- 
formation available on the develop- 
ment of evolutionary biology. Certain 
themes recur over and over. Most 
central of all is Mayr’s insistence that 
the fundamental prerequisite for the 
emergence of an evolutionary theory 
was the abandonment of “essential- 
ism”—the philosophical conception 
that the “species” of any category of 
objects embody some discrete under- 
lying “essence,” represented. with un- 
essential variation in each of the indi- 
vidual objects—and the emergence of 
“population thinking.” In thé latter 
view, each individual within a popu- 
lation is unique, and the population 
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consists of a particular aggregate of 
similar individuals. Mayr not only ex- 
poses the traces of these two opposed 
viewpoints over the whole history of 
biological thought, but he also iso- 
lates this crucial transition in the 
development of Darwin’s thought. 
Although his text benefits im- 
mensely from his great knowledge of 
descriptive biology, Mayr does not 
’ immerse his interpretations in techni- 
cal details. The book is, therefore, 
readily accessible for general readers. 
In spite of his encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge, however, Mayr presents a very 
personal view of the history of biol- 
_ogy: all historical events are judged 
in terms of their contributions to- 
ward, or the obstacles they posed 
against, the advent of evolutionary 
thought. Other biological areas of in- 
vestigation, such as the formulation 
of the cell theory, embryology or the 
discovery of the double helix are 
weighed principally according to the 
closeness of their connection with the 
biological problems with which Mayr 
has been concerned during his dis- 
tinguished scientific career. Mayr 
himself takes an ambivalent dual 
tole. He appears in various places in 
the text as one of the eminent scienti- 
fic figures whose historic place Mayr 
the historian assesses as though he 
were exercising an independent judg- 
ment. Mayr’s authoritativeand persua- 
sive style should not blind the reader 
to the special perspective which Mayr’s 
dual position as participant and 
historian entails. In spite of this 
major limitation, The Growth of 
Biological ‘Thought will be a richly 
rewarding experience for all who 
take the trouble to grapple seriously 
with it. Mayr’s vivid manner, his clear 
analytical distinctions, his candor in 
meeting controversial issues head on, 
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as they are valuable. oO 


EXTRA- 
TERRESTRIAL 
PERCEPTION 


By MICHAEL SRAGOW 





The reviewer is associate editor of 
Rolling Stone. 


HE children of the postwar 
[oem boom grew up in a 

society that idealized science 
and factual knowledge and down- 
graded art and imagination. They 
played with erector sets and chemistry 
sets and found imaginative release 
mostly in movies, comic books, rock 
and roll and toys. For the last 10 
years, we’ve been seeing expressions 
of that culture in entertaining movies 





made by George Lucas and others., 


But not until Steven Spielberg’s E.T. 
the Extra-Terrestrial has anyone 
pulled it all together in a poetic whole. 
Spielberg here fully dramatizes the 


faith that fueled the spectacle of his. 


Close Encounters of the Third Kind: 
that the children of a technological 
culture can transcend their society’s 
mechanical obsessions and become 
marvellously human. 

Working from a sensitive, slangy 
script, Spielberg shows himself to 
be a personal artist with all the un- 
canny intuitive force of a space-age 
Jean Renoir. Watching this vibrant- 
ly comic, boundlessly touching fan- 
tasy, you feel that Spielberg has, for 
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the first time, put his breathtaking 
technical skills at the service of his 
deepest feelings. Centered on the 
friendship of a marooned, vulner- 
able alien creature and a suburban 
California earth kid, E.T. is nothing 
less than the crystallized adventure 
of a 20th-century childhood. 

From the start, Spielberg imbues 
E.T. with a serene beauty; this rich- 
to-bursting film never feels inflated, 
forced, or rushed. The title crea- 
ture misses his spaceship home be- 
cause he’s enraptured both by the 
natural splendor of an evergreen 
and redwood forest and by the 
lovely latticework of houselights 
and streetlights in the planned 
community of the valley below. 
Down there live a freckle-faced 10- 
year-old named Elliott (Henry 
Thomas), his older brother, Michael 
(Robert MacNaughton), his kid 
sister, Gertie: (Drew Barrymore, a 
direct descendant of John Barry- 
more) and their newly separated 
mother, Mary (Dee Wallace). Like 
E.T. himself, Elliott is a classic fairy- 
tale outsider-hero, out of syne even 
with his family, being neither as ul- 
trasensitive to his parents’ estrange- 
ment as Michael nor as oblivious as 
Gertie. Excluded from a game be- 
ing played by Michael and his 
friends (“You can’t just join any 
universe in the middle,” says one), 
Elliott finds evidence of E.T.’s exis- 
tence but is unable to persuade any- 
one that the creature is anything 
more than an imaginary goblin or a 
marauding coyote. His imagination 
inflamed, Elliott strives to contact 
the creature by himself. 

At first glance, E.T. is frightening: 
he’s shaped like an upside-down rub- 
ber stamp, with a knobby, ribbed 
head and brown-green skin. But 


Extra-Terrestrial 


Elliott is just as terrifying to him. The © 
first 15 minutes of the movie are a 
scifi version of The Elephant Man, as 
Elliott and E.T. both learn that (as 
G.K. Chesterton wrote) to be lovable 
one must first be loved. As the two 
develop an empathic bond that turns 
them into psychic Siamese twins, the 
themes and tensions of the movie 
keep expanding and strengthening. 
Introducing E.T. to his brother and 
sister, Elliott demands ‘“‘absolute 
power” over the situation—and wins 
new stature and respect. Caring for 
E.T.—indeed, protecting E.T. from 
adults who would only misunder- 
stand him—revitalizes the entire fam- 
ily. Learning the kids’ own body lan- 
guage and spoken English and using 


household materials to build a trans- 


mitter to contact his spaceship, E.T. 
helps them rediscover the wonders of 
their own native ability and environ- 
ment. At times, the movie has the 
effect of a miraculous hall of mirrors, 
as the kids watch E.T. watching 
them. i 

E.T. is a fabulous creation: every 
centimeter of the creature is expres- 
sive. At times, his heart beats visibly 
in his chest, giving off a warm, red 
glow; his large, round eyes pop with 
terror, gleam with merriment or con- 
tract with sadness; his spindly neck 
lowers and elevates his head so that 
he can communicate directly with 
people of all sizes. Spielberg, as well 
as E.T., sees eye to eye with the 
children. They're funny, ornery, 
quick-witted and sometimes sensitive 
—just like the best grown-up charac- 
ters. They’re also, in suburbia, an 
embattled majority, dependent on 
often-absent parents for food, money 
and transportation. E.T. inspires 
them to rise above their circum- 
stances and take fate into their own 
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hands. At the end, they bond to- 
gether in a spirit of communal revolt. 

As Elliott, Henry Thomas is both 
unaffected and highly emotional: his 
full-bodied reactions, along with 
those of Robert MacNaughton’s 
Michael and Drew Barrymore’s Gertie, 
help give the most histrionic scenes 
the immediacy of sci-fi verité. E.T. 
compels them to face adult traumas, 
and the child actors are up to the test. 
When E.T. appears to be pining to 
the point of death, Elliott nearly ex- 
periences extinction along with him. 

Despite Spielberg’s child-loving vi- 
sion, adults do not all equal villains. 
As performed by Dee Wallace, the 
confused young mother is touching. 
She’s probably as attentive to her 
children as a single parent can be 
and still hold down a job. And Peter 
Coyote has a fine Henry Fonda-like 
cameo as a scientist sympathetic to 
E.T. and Elliott. Only the arrogant 
bureaucrats and technicians who re- 
duce science and humanity to nuts 
and bolts earn Spielberg’s unmitigat- 
ed ire. He shapes their scenes with 
nightmare staccato power, laced with 
irony. For all their know-how, they 
know nothing. 

Spielberg’s mixture of the outland- 
ish and the familiar is reminiscent of 
Walt Disney’s. A thrilling bike chase 
parallels Steve McQueen’s motorbike 
chase in The Great Escape. His Hal- 
loween sequence mirrors the one in 
Meet Me in St. Louis. But Spielberg 
takes familiar material and trans- 
forms it with a limpid new style that 
compels viewers to take in as much 
as their eyes can-hold. It’s no acci- 
dent that the door on E.T.’s space- 
ship closes like the iris of a camera. 
Though the kids finally triumph over 
adult authority, their victory is bitter- 
sweet, for they lose E.T. Magical yet 
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wrenching, E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial 
is the most moving science-fiction 
movie ever made on earth. g 


FEEDING THE 
WORLD 


By JAMES S. WUNSCH 


The reviewer is associate professor of 
political science at Creighton Univer- 
sity in Nebraska, and has worked 
in rural development programs in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


Food for the Future. By Keith O. 
Campbell. University of Nebraska 
Press. 178 pp. 

New Roots for Agriculture. By Wes 
Jackson. Friends’ of the Earth. 155 
Ppp. 


ILL there be sufficient food to 
W feed the world in the 21st 
century? Or will modern civi- 
lization collapse when an overworked 
and eroded topsoil is exhausted by 
high-production agriculture? The 
authors’ responses to these questions 
describe two dramatically antithetical 
paradigms of agriculture and high- 
light key parameters of the intensify- 
ing debate over future food produc- 
tion and land use strategies. 

Perhaps the classic American re- 
sponse has been that the increase in 
world population can be fed by -the 
“further application of science and 
technology to agriculture.” This iş 
clearly Campbell’s view, and he rec- 
ommends continued and expanded 
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use of irrigation, chemical fertilizers, 
machine traction, marginal lands, 
nuclear energy and agricultural re- 
search. He also advocates the reserva- 
tion of petroleum products for agri- 
culture and continued, though more 
careful, use of herbicides and pesti- 
cides. Paralleling this hard techno- 
logical strategy would be continued 
and increased capitalization of agri- 
culture to utilize these technologies, 
expansion of the world agricultural 
market economy and significant 
changes in those government policies 
_which depress agricultural produc- 
tion. Essentially, Campbell would 
maintain and expand worldwide the 
contemporary American strategy of 
food production. 

Certainly this strategy has, under 
contemporary conditions, produced 
the most bountiful agriculture the 
world has known. Advocates of this 
strategy tend to assume that these cir- 
cumstances can be projected into the 
future, and that new technologies, re- 
source deposits and increased capital 
investment can overcome any obsta- 
cles. Yet the stubborn inflation of the 
last decade and the continued pene- 
tration of social and political con- 
cerns into what Campbell regards as 
only technical issues call into question 
the realism of such assumptions. 

Fertilizer supplies, for example, 
will be no problem to Campbell, as 
the principle of “resource substitu- 
tion” will add new supplies to the 
market. New deposits will be dis- 
covered and new technologies deve- 
loped as demand and prices rise. 
Water will be provided through (as 
yet undiscovered) cheaper methods 
of desalinization, while increased 
use of fertilizer and water will re- 
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marginal lands. Nuclear power will 
be the key to resolving energy short- 
ages. 

All of these solutions may be tech- 
nically possible. But whether one 
considers cost from the perspective 
of the individual farmer, of the agri- 
businessman or of the world econo- 
my in general, a key question is 
whether these solutions. are afford- 
able. Even the highly productive and 
well capitalized farmers of North 
America are trapped in a seemingly 
perpetual cost-price squeeze. While 
Campbell does recognize that the 
costs of each of these technologies 
are currently too high, he assumes 
without compelling evidence or argu- 
ment that such costs will uniformly 
drop. This questionable assumption 
is crucial to arguing that this produc- 
tion strategy can be sustained in 
North America and Western Europe. 
The author’s belief that low-produc- 
tion Third World agriculture must be 
brought into this system makes the 
assumptions even more tenuous, 
given the severe poverty and under- 
capitalization of these regions and 
their farmers. 

In addition to economics, social 
and political obstacles challenge the 
intensive technological strategy. For 
example, tsetse eradication and river 
blindness control require multina- 
tional efforts which have often been 
stymied by intraregional conflicts. 
Similarly, when Campbell discusses 
desertification in the Sahel, he dis- 
misses it as merely the result of 
human mismanagement and overuse, 
and not as the result of such techni- 
cally uncontrollable factors as climat- 
ic changes. Yet, while social forces 
may be extraneous to a simple tech- 


place “‘firstclass” land lost to urba- 


nological model of agriculture, they 
nization as well as improve currently 


are hardly extraneous to the real- .*.°.,-~ 
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world problems of food production, 
nutrition and distribution, nor are 
they easily resolved. 

Also, Campbell notes that efforts 
to upgrade production on the poorest 
lands in the Third World are econo- 
mically wasteful and resources 
should be diverted from them to 
areas of greater potential fertility. 
But what value is such an observation 
to the many countries where the 
higher-potential, less utilized lands 
lie outside their boundaries? Finally, 
Campbell and others of the high 
technology approach greatly over- 
estimate the probable productive po- 
tential of Latin America and Africa 
because they do not comprehend the 
tenacity with which the rural peasant- 
ty holds to subsistence agriculture. 

Market-oriented agriculture, peas- 
ants have found through bitter expe- 
rience, is far less secure than risk- 
averting, mixed, low-cost input, sub- 
sistence agriculture. Nearly a cen-{ 
tury of efforts by both colonial and 
independent governments in Africa 
has failed to change these. patterns 
significantly. Indeed, in the last chap- 
ter, Campbell recognizes the ratio- 
nality of such conservative peasant 
strategies. 

Campbell’s book is not without 
value in several areas, Once he com- 
pletes his at times polemical defense 
of intensive, technological agricul- 
ture, he moves to a perceptive and 
useful survey of political and scienti- 
fic impediments to expanding agri- 
cultural production, both by small- 
holders and large-scale operations. In 
a comprehensive and sensitive chap- 
ter he reviews the agenda for scienti- 
fic research, paying particular heed to 
linking laboratory work to field utili- 
zation. Equally useful is his analysis 
of regional and national research 
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centers, and the trade-off among 
such organizational strategies. 

If Campbell would maintain and 
spread the American model of tech- 
nological agriculture, Wes Jackson 
would erase it. Jackson is clearly one 
of the doomsday seers whom Camp- 
bell describes as “those wishing to stir 
up public anxiety.” And while Jack- 


son’s book is far narrower than ` 


Campbell’s, Jackson repeatedly asks 
a question which Campbell avoids, 
but which cannot be ignored: is high- 
technology agriculture destroying 
the world’s topsoil? His answer is yes, 
and the evidence he uses to support 
that answer, while not conclusive,’ 
cannot be dismissed casually. 

In Jackson’s analysis, a rapid ero- 
sion of the American Midwest began 
with plowing the prairie. Prairie 
grasses, with their deep and inter- 
twined root structures, held the top- 
‘soil through heavy rains and periodic. 
dry spells and against the steady 
winds of the prairie. This land was 
never meant for intensive tillage and 
sustained annual monocultural crop- 
ping, and the effects of such an ap- 
proach have been seen in the Dust 
Bowl of the 1930s, in continued top- 
soil losses and in the growing depen- 
dence of farmers on fertilizers, herbi- 
cides, pesticides and capital. What 
Jackson calls petroleum-based agri- 
culture has temporarily hidden the 
effects of this process; but once the 
soils crumb structure has broken 
down, the humus is depleted, and 
fertilizer and fuel become too costly 
to nourish plants and break hard-pan 
soil, there will be no reprieve from 
disaster. 

Jackson adds that the natural re- 
sistance of crops has declined through 
deselection of natural genetic de- 
fenses to drought, insects and dis- 


ease. Hybridization for maximum 
production, dependence on irriga- 
tion, and use of herbicides and pesti- 
cides have caused this narrowing of 
germ plasma. It is, to Jackson, the 
headlong pursuit of short-term eco- 
nomic return and the ignorance of 
long-term value which has brought 
modern agriculture to this circum- 
stance. ° 

If Jackson raises compelling issues 
for further research and debate, his 
proposed solution to this bankruptcy 
seems at best intellectually intrigu- 
ing. The prescription is an agricul- 
ture which minimizes tillage; elimi- 
nates monocultures; reduces depen- 
dence on annual crops, petroleum- 
based energy, chemical fertilizers 
and herbicides; and drastically re- 
duces farm sizes while increasing the 
farm population. His ideal “Solar 
Village” and “Utopian Farm,” too 
detailed to review comprehensively 
here, are based on several possibly 
doubtful assumptions about the 
fruits of future research and changes 
in American patterns of living. 

However, Jackson’s questions re- 
garding the health of the soil demand 
careful attention. The problem of 
narrowing germ plasma has been 
raised elsewhere (by Campbell, for 
example) and must also be explored. 
Alternatives to increasingly costly 
petroleum-based agriculture must 
also be developed, if only to cope 
with rising oil prices. His devastating 
analysis of the dead end promised by 
largescale biomass energy strategies 
agrees with Campbell’s and indicates 
that this is one energy strategy which 
promises little net return. 

These two professionally trained 
agricultural scientists demonstrate, if 
nothing else, that scientists may be 
better at raising issues than settling 
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policy. Certainly, the two agree on 
little. Yet when read in conjunction 
with one another, they help the inter- 
ested layman and scientist alike to see - 
the key assumptions which define the 
two camps. One school would use en- 
ergy-based technology to bend na- ` 
ture to man’s will and sees no long- 
term problem in this. The other 
would use man’s biological know- 
ledge to. adapt nature’s crops to 
man’s needs and to adapt man’s 
production processes to nature’s eco- 
logy. While the books settle little, 
they help clarify each camp’s pre- 
mises and suggest issues for further 
and one hopes less impassioned, 
exploration. Oo 


A STRANGE AND 
ALIEN WORLD 


By DAVID M. BURNS 





The reviewer is director of the climate 
project, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 





The Cosmic Code: Quantum Physics 
as the Language of Life. By Heinz 
R. Pagels. Simon & Schuster. 370 pp. 


ERE on Middle Earth— 
JH ramas between the unimag- 

inably huge world of the cos- 
mos and the infinitely small world of 
atoms and subatomic particles— 
classical physics remains useful. New- 
ton’s calculus is hard but the con- 
cepts are reasonable to the human 
brain which thinks in the Boolean 
logic of “is”, “and”, “either/or.” 


Reprinted by permission of The Wall Street 
Journal. © Dow Jones & Co., Inc. All 
rights reserved. 
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The eye perceives shapes through 
Euclidean geometry. 

But in the macro-world of space 
and the ultramicro-world beyond the 
molecule, 20th-century scientists 
have discovered that natural phe- 
nomena can be explained only by a 
radical new picture of the structure 
of matter. Einstein described a 
curbed geometry of space that defies 
everyday human perception. And 
the theories of quantum mechanics 
are based on a logic altogether differ- 
ent from ordinary human categories. 
They assert a world of randomness, 
probabilities and indeterminacy, 
where what is really “there” depends 
in part on how we observe it. 

It’s all rather bewildering. But the 
scientific revolution in quantum 
physics underpins much of our 
space-age technology—from transis- 


tors to microchips to lasers to cryo-’ 


genics not to mention the atomic 
bomb. It is.a scientific revolution 
comparable in its implications to the 
Copernican demolition of the man- 
centered universe. 

Heinz R. Pagels, a theoretical 
physicist at Rockefeller University, 
has written a wonderfully readable 
guide to this strange and alien world. 
In The Cosmic Code: Quantum Phy- 
sics as the Language of Life, he uses 
anecdote and metaphor to explain 
the complexities of quantum physics, 
and puts us on friendly terms with 
quarks and quasars with nuclei and 
hadrons. And he explains in un- 
usually clear English why the revolu- 
tion in quantwn physics is one of 
man’s greatest intellectual achieve- 
ments. 

- Pagels calls quantum theory “the 
end of rational thought.” but he 
shows that physicists didn’t set out to 
make things difficult; nature just 
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seemed to require it. Around the 
turn of the century physicists began 
to observe phenomena—radioactivi- 
ty, the photoelectric effect, atomic 
line spectra—that couldn’t be ex- 
plained by Newton’s laws. The chal- 
lenge was to deduce a theory that 
would provide structure and’ make 
sense of the data. Pagels gives us 
vivid portraits of those who made the 
quantum revolution—Planck, Schro- 
dinger, Heisenberg, Pauli; Dirac and 
the contemporary theorists who 
build on their work. 

The quantum theorists viewed the 
material world not as a continuum 
but as distinct packets of energy. 
From a distance, a mound of wheat 
looks smooth and unbroken, but up 
close we notice the discrete grains. So, 
too, the quantum theorists saw light 
as a rain of photons. 

They discovered that it was im- 
possible to measure the position, mo- 
mentum and energy of subatomic 
particles simultaneously, that any ob- 
servation of subatomic reality would 
be distorted by the observer. So the 
new physics did not worry about what 
atoms were, but what they did—their 
energy transitions. Within the atom, 
they posited that the behavior of par- 
ticles would follow the laws of statis- 
tics and probability, including a push 
toward messy disorder. 

The theories, however consistent, 
implied events that were forever un- 
knowable and unpredictable. Even 
Einstein, whom Pagels calls “the last 
classical physicist,” was disquieted; 
he could never accept the idea of “a 
God that plays dice.” Pagels des- 
cribes Einstein’s debate with Niels 
Bohr as an attempt to reconcile the 
“weird” or “fuzzy” quantum with a 
view of the world as accessible to the 
senses. But younger scientists did 


not :share LEinstein’s. discomfort. 
Today the randomness of the pinball 
machine has displaced, . Newton’s 
clockwork universe. _ 

- Armed with powerful mathematics 
and equally powerful tools, physicists 
have. stripped. the atom much like 
peeling.an. onion. -The giant particle 
accelerators and detectors —Pagels 
calls them “matter microscopes”— 
employ thousands `of- technicians- tọ 
build, cost hundreds. of millions of 
dollars and absorb a good fraction of 
the national ‘budgets for pure re- 
search. But they are essential if we 
hope tò understand the structure of 
matter, and apply this knowledge. to 
man’s benefit. — 

Physicists sometimes “opersis on 
“the smashed-watch principle,” try- 
ing to ‘understand how the atomic 
“watch” operates by banging it and 
seeing what falls out. The experi- 
ments occasionally take on an Alice 
in Wonderland quality, like a tennis 
game where you can see the players 
but the ball is invisible. The object is 
to figure out the size, weight, speed, 
spin and perhaps even the “color” of 
the ball by measuring the motion of 
the rackets. If you’re lucky or patient, 
you might see the ionized shadow cast 
by a-particle as it whizzes ee a 
cloud chamber. 

_ Atoms were once thought to bei in- 
divisible, but the atom was split into 
parts. Then, writes Pagels, “the parts 
were discovered to have yet smaller 
parts, and so on into an endless re- 
gress. It is: possible that there are-no 
truly ‘elementary’ particles.” There is 
such. a variety of particles—among 
them mesons, muons, leptons, bo- 
sons, gluons | and all. manner of 
quarks—that Enrico Fermi once com- 
plained that, had he known this was 
to-be the.outcome of nuclear physics, 
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he would have studied zoology. 

The new tools and theories at first 
revealed increasing. complexity. To- 
day, paradoxically, they are begin- 
ning to reveal the unity and simplicity 


~of the fields and interactions that 


control matter. Pagels shows why 
physicists now believe we may one 
day- understand the principles that 
unite the fundamental forces— 
gravity; electromagnetic force; the 
“weak” force, now barely under- 
stood; and the strong force expressed 
in the power of chain reactions. A 
more ‘fundamental understanding. of 
the structure of matter may be within 
our grasp. 

If the rate of recent progress: ‘can 
be sustained, we may yet achieve Ein- 
stein’s dream of a unified theory of 
natural forces. The universe, says Pa- 
gels, is a message written in.a cosmic 
code. Our challenge i is to understand 
that message. > o 
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JELLY ROLL 
REDIVIVUS 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 





The reviewer is a regular contributor to 
National Review, and has published 
several books, including Frontiers of 
Jazz. 





E was born Ferdinand Le 

Menthe, a middle-class Creole 

in New Orleans, but to the 
world of jazz he would always be 
Jelly Roll Morton, Mr. Jelly Lord, 
or the Winin’ Boy. He shocked his 
father by refusing to follow in his 
footsteps as a contractor and played 
' piano in New Orleans. 
Jelly Roll was the most colorful 


figure jazz has produced. Diamonds , 


set in his front teeth and wearing 
outrageously expensive suits, he 
ranged: the country playing his music 
and taking side trips into dubious 
business ventures that might have 
cost him his life. Vainglorious, boast- 
ful, certain of his place in jazz history, 
and gathering together some of the 
best New Orleans-style sidemen, he 
made his great records. And then he 
was forgotten. 

In 1938, when the jazz revival was 
passing him by, he wrote for Down- 
beat that “I discovered jazz in 1902” 
—one of the most modest statements 
he ever made about himself. For Jelly 
Roll Morton more than came upon 
jazz in the bulrushes. He was inat the 
creation—one of those like Louis 
Armstrong and Sidney Bechet and 
Jimmie Noone who were involved 
deeply in the synthesizing of jazz as 
© 1982 by National Review, Inc., 150 
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we know it from the rags and the 
blues, the stomps and the worksongs, 
the mixture that was New Orleans. 
He helped. fuse the style and perfor- 
mance of what had grown up in his 
native city with the musical product 
of the rest of the South, the nervous 
urban centers, and into what shone 
in the Golden Age of jazz—an expres- 
sion old and new, black and white, 
and always uniquely American. 

His life story was the life story of 
jazz, beginning before the turn of the 
century and riding into the 730s and 
*40s—something that musicologist 
Alan Lomax recognized. When the 
tide of popular adulation passed him 
by, he sat with Lomax at the Library 
of Congress, a jug before him, play- 
ing and singing and talking the histo- 
ty of jazz and his own rich life. The 
instantaneous glass discs are there 


‘for the musicologists to study. They 


weren’t interested then, and in those 
days you could comb the Harlem 
junk shops in vain looking for a _ 
scratched. Jelly Roll record. But now 
this genius of jazz and ragtime and 
blues—pianist, arranger, band- 
leader, composer—has come into his 
own. W.C. Handy, acclaimed today, 
became famous for “his” “Memphis 
Blues,” but the tune was no more 
than an amalgam of themes played - 
by Jelly Roll and Tony Jackson—no 
sin, since Jelly Roll did some stealing 
of his own. 

Jelly Roll died before the college 
boys and the musicologists caught up 
with him. His last recording date in 
1938 caused a small flurry for its 
drive and verve and fidelity to the 
New Orleans spirit. But most of the 
jazz critics were too busy then to pay 
real attention to these last record- 
ings. But we are fortunate. We can 
hear on records almost the- entire 


repertory—the band sides, the trios 
and the piano solos. Loving and re- 
spectful hands have brought them 
together for us in a neat package, 
where once upon a time we could 
find them one or two on an album 
not worth the saving. 

The small-band recordings (issued 
during his lifetime as Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton and his Red Hot Peppers) and 
the trio sides have been issued boxed 
by Blue Angel; a company that deals 
in compendia both jazz and ‘classical. 
This album, The Saga of Mr. Jelly 
Lord, runs the full gamut, frequently 
offering more than one take of a 


particular recording. And it includes - 
that last and very exciting recording - 


session. This is the real jazz, what we 
used to call the righteous jazz—the 
full-bodied voice of New Orleans 
music, long on solos, with some Jelly 
Roll arranging and some collective 
improvisation. Even those cuts made 
in 1926 have escaped the mark of 
time and the flat tone of acoustical 


recording. No jazz collection can be- 


complete without this album. © 
The piano solos, issued by a variety 
of companies, should dispel the fic- 
tion that ragtime was sui generis, 
blending as they move forward in 
time with barrelhouse and stride and 
the other “schools” of jazz piano. 
One of Jelly Roll’s last recordings is 
also a gem. On it, Jelly Roll’ Morton 


sings and plays the old blues and rags 


pensively and warmly and demon- 
strates his complete mastery of the 
jazz keyboard. 

On all of these records the grab 
will be at both intellect and emotion. 
The only jazz that compares with 
them are the Hot Five and Hot Seven 
recordings by Louis Armstrong. And 
they are joyously, a part of the same 
legacy. [m] 


Jelly Roll 


POVERTY 
UNDER 
SCRUTINY - 


By JAMES Q. WILSON 





The reviewer is professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University 


The Underclass. By Ken Auletta. 
Random House, 336 pp. 


HIS splendid book should for- 
Te dispel the myth, fostered 
by socialists and libertarians 
alike, that the poverty of Ameri- 
ca’s underclass—delinquent dropouts, 
welfare mothers, addicts and ex- 
convicts—is simply the result of 
having too little money or too few 
job. opportunities. It should make 
clear that there is such a thing as 
a culture of poverty and that, what- 
ever its original causes, it finds ex- 
pression in persistent patterns of low 
self-esteem, an unwillingness to ac- 
cept responsibility and a fear of deal- 
ing with the larger society. And it 
should make evident that imagina- 
tive programs designed to help such 
persons are of little value unless they 
include a conscientious and systema- 
tic effort to evaluate the results of 
these programs. This book should do 
all these things, but it probably won’t. 
‘Its failure will not be the result of 
any shortcomings of its author, who 


‘has given us a vivid, sympathetic and 


yet dispassionate account of the val- 
iant efforts of a New York training 
center to equip 26 members of the 
underclass with the personal and vo- 


© 1982 by News Group Publications, Inc. 
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cational skills necessary to find and 
hold jobs. The failure will arise from 
the ideological mind set it must over- 
come in so many of its readers, a 
mind set that blames either society or 
the poor. for the existence of a 
underclass and that unfailingly in- 
vents and discredits one program 
after another without seriously asking, 
“What works?” 

The 26 men and women who are 
the focus of this book were enrolled 
in basic typing and “life skills” 
courses. They were all in prison, on 
drugs or on welfare, or they were 
school dropouts; most met two or 
three of these criteria. They were 
paid to attend the classes, which, in 
combination with other courses and 
work on the job, lasted about a year. 
To the eternal credit of the program’s 
inventors, the progress of these 
people was compared with that of a 
similar group of untrained members 
of the underclass. The Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion (MDRC), which sponsored the 
program, has published its findings; 
they are.summarized by Auletta and 
given meaning by his day-to-day 
account of how these people fared 
in the typing course and in the lives 
that they and others like them lived. 

_By the end of the courses, more 
than half had dropped out. Welfare 
mothers and addicts did the best— 
compared with those in the control 
group, those.in the MDRC program 
were more likely to get and hold jobs. 
The ex-convicts and the delinquent 
dropouts did no better: than they 
would have had they stayed on the 
Street. 

The reality behind those stark fig- 


ures is found in Auletta’s account of. 


the life skills class, led by a dedicated 
teacher, Howard Smith, a pseud- 
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onym for a black man who had been 
a heroin addict, welfare cheat, drug 
peddler and convict. Smith knows 
more than any white liberal about 
racism and exploitation, but his 
message to the students was very 
different: if you blame the system, 
you will fail; you can succeed if you 
take responsibility for yourself. “You 
can actually get comfortable blaming 
whitey or the system for discrimina- 
tion and racism....If you’re not care- 
ful it can become a convenience.” 
Smith struggles to implant positive 
attitudes and to counter what he 
calls the ‘“‘welfare mentality.” . He 


tries to teach his students- punctua- 


lity and dependability, how to speak 
and write, how to manage a’ job 
interview. He knows the odds, are 
against him—for many persons, wel- 
fare pays nearly as much as the jobs 
the students can find, and crime pays 
more. And in any event old habits 
die hard. Those habits are fostered 
in large measure, he believes, by the 
female-headed family. 

For the students who succeeded, 
the sense of accomplishment was 
great, and they gave credit to the 
efforts of those who tried to help 
them. But even after the careful re- 
search by the MDRC and by Auletta, 
no one knows why some succeed and 
others fail, or how best to interrupt 
the tangled pathology that traps 
people in a cycle of welfare depen- 
dence and street hustles. Auletta 
studied the white rural underclass: in 
Appalachia and found much the 
same culture of poverty, but with 
one important difference: the moun- 
tain dwellers display passivity; . the 
city ‘dwellers express. hostility. . 

Auletta’s book vividly portrays, in 
close-up detail what was first brought 
to our attention by E. Franklin. Fra- 
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zier, Oscar Lewis and Daniel P. 
Moynihan (who in the 1960s was 
excoriated by some blacks for saying 
what many blacks themselves say to 
Auletta). The underclass is only a 
small part of America’s poor, and 
different from the rest, but it is the 
part that never gets smaller or less 
self- destructive. SEE = 


THE FOLK 
ESTHETIC - 


By DAVID TANNOUS ` 





The reviewer is Coronil editor 
for Art in America: 





show, “Black Folk' Art in 

America: 1930-1980,” which 
opened at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., was put together 
by associate director Jane Livingston 
and adjunct curator John Beardsley. 
The eye-opening often overwhelm- 
ing exhibition consists of just under 
- 400 pieces in a variety of mediums— 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, wall 
reliefs, constructions—and a grab- 
bag of unorthodox materials. Twenty 
artists, most of them from the rural 
South, are represented in the show, 
and they share a number of other 
characteristics besides race and loca- 
tion. Now in their 60’s, 70’s and 80’s 
(nine are dead), they came to art 
relatively late in life, with little or-no 
formal training, impelled by the need 
to express a strong religious feeling 
or personal obsession, and, with few 
exceptions, they are all but unknown 


Ts E and revelatory 
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outside their immediate areas. Their. 
work had developed in isolation; 
drawing on individual needs and 
histories, with scant reference to the 
efforts of other artists or to the 
wider art world.. 

Given that isolation, it is astoa 
ing to see how much the exhibition. is 
ofsa piece, not necessarily always“in 
content or imagery (which ranges, for 
example, from the painted religious 
texts -of Sister Gertrude Morgan to 
the frankly bawdy assemblages of 
Steve Ashby), but rather in the style; 
look and feel of the works. They. are 
unfailingly direct and expressive. In 
each case, the ‘artist is presenting 
something of fundamental, often ob- 
sessional, importance to him or her, 
and doing so as directly as possible, 
without worrying about crudeness. in 
the presentation. This is not to say 
that all the work is crude—the artists 
vary quite a bit in terms of technical 
control and conventional accom- 
plishment—but the primary consid- 
eration is ‘‘bearing witness”: telling 
the story (whether an actual narrative 
or a specific feeling) and communi- 
cating the sense that, in the words 
Luster Willis has painted on the 


‘vignette’ of a woman leaning over a 


large dead fish; “This is It.” The “It” 
can be the-all-encompassing vision of 
James Hampton’s multipart foil-clad 
environment “The Throne of the 


. Third Heaven of the Nations Milleni- 


um General Assembly” (perhaps the 
singlemost famous work in the 
show), which attempts to warn and 
prepare the world for the Day of 
Judgment, or the contracted ferocity 
of Jesse Aarons cedar stump 
“Bulldog,” in which the likeness 
seems only partly coaxed from the 
rough wood. 

This urgency to tell the story, to 


` 
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get the idea across, appears also in 
the methods and materials used. 
Chewing gum, gobs of cotton, glitter, 
snipped tin, tar, chicken feathers, 
glass beads, house paint, found ob- 
jects: all this and much more is 
brought into play, together with stri- 
dent color combinations and a mix- 
ture of styles in which expressive ex- 
aggeration always takes precedence 
over accurate representation. The 
effect is to buttonhole the viewers, to 
pull them into the piece, or alternati- 
vely, to cause it to leap out at them. It 
isn’t accidental that the great majo- 
tity of these works are sculptural: 
assemblages, constructions, reliefs, 
small tableaux, standing figures— 
many with moving parts. They invite 
viewer participation, practically de- 
manding to be touched. Even many 


of the paintings ‘have three-dimen- 
sional elements: those without them 
tend to rely on boldly defined pattern 
or strongly outlined relief-like shapes 
against a simple background. 

This exhibition—which is being 
shown in five U.S. cities—is an ex- 
traordinary testimony to the qualities 
shared by the artists: strength, fervor, 
self-confidence, the desire to commu- 
nicate and convince, the will to con- 
tinue despite lack of knowledge, 
training or proper materials. As Liv- 
ingston says in her catalogue essay: 
“The folk artist...views his own arti- 
facts as being inseparable from life it- 
self, as being a kind of recreation of 
his experience...conceived in a whole- 
minded connectedness to the world, 
to emotional experience in the pres- 
ent moment.” a 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


It discourages me from ever making another film myself.” 

In his long innings as a creative filmmaker—from The Maltese Falcon 
in 1941 to Wise Blood in 1979—Huston succeeded remarkably in sparing 
his audience the depression that he would not have liked to suffer for himself. 
John Huston never made a bad: film. He is one among that rare breed of gifted . 
filmmakers—Chaplin is another—who has consistently made good movies, and 
quite a few times, has come up with classics. 


Jis Huston once remarked: “To see a bad film depresses me enormously. 


, 


Author, actor, and to quote him, “Always and for ever, I’m a ‘director,”— 
again the comparison with Chaplin seems tempting—Huston is a complete 
filmmaker with a total grasp of the discipline. His first directorial venture, 
The Maltese Falcon is still regarded as a classic in its genre. His recent film, 
Wise Blood,.remains one of the most critically acclaimed films of the late 
*70s. And in between, Huston created a film history of sorts by making one 
` classic after another—The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, The Asphalt Jungle, 
and The African Queen. 


The articles in the special séction focus our attention on John Huston’s work. 
The celebrated James Agee’s critique on Huston which appeared in The Nation 
in 1948, offers refreshing and stimulating reading now that the whole body of 
Huston’s work is available for our critical appraisal. Vernon Young’s “John 
Huston: Winners and Losers,” an in-depth study-of Huston as a film director, 
and which first appeared in the Winter 1979 issue of this magazine, merits 
another reading, especially in view of the John Huston Film Festival shortly 
to be held in the major cities of India. i 


The concluding pieces—Bernard Drew’s “John Huston: At 74 No Formulas” 
and Gene D. Phillips’ “Talking with John Huston”—take us to Huston him- 
self and Jet him do the talking about his work. 


* * * 


Richard. Attenborough’s Gandhi, winner of eight Academy Awards, has 
provoked the most stimulating inky warfare‘among the critics. We have two 
reviews of the film here—one by Professor John K. Galbraith, economist, 
author and former U.S. Ambassador to India, who finds the film “magnificent,” 
and the other by Pauline Kael, professional film critic, who thinks “it just 
isn’t much of anything.” 


i l .  —0.G. 





J ohn Huston 


By. JAMES AGEE | 


Of Huston, James Agee commented that he Sig one of the 
movie talents in the world which is most excitingly capable 
of still further growth.” And that was in 1948 when John 
Huston was yet to make The African Queen, The 

Asphalt Jungle, The Red Badge of Courage, and 

several other highly satisfying movies. James Agee was 
considered by many people—both in and out of Hollywood— 
as the most brilliant and perceptive movie critic of his time. 
From late 1941 till the middle of 1948, he was movie 
reviewer for Time, and from the fall of 1942 to 1948, 

he also wrote the movie column for The Nation from 

which the following article is taken. In 1948, Agee left 
Time, Inc., to work in Hollywood for such directors as 
John Huston and Charles Laughton. He wrote the script 
for Huston’s movie The African Queen, James Agee 

died of a heart attack in New York City on May 16, 

1955 at the age of 45. 


ay 31, 1948 


years away at war; the man who grew most impressively, I thought, as an 

artist, as a man, in intelligence, in intransigence, and in an ability to put 
through fine work against difficult odds, was John Huston, whose San Pietro 
and Let There Be Light were full of evidence of this many-sided growth. I 
_therefore looked forward with the greatest eagerness to the work he would do 
after the war. 

His first movie since the war has been a long time coming, but it was certainly 
worth waiting for. The Treasure of the Sierra Madre is Huston’s adaptation of 
B. Traven’s novel of the same title. It is not quite a completely satisfying picture, 
but on the strength of it I have no doubt at all that Huston, next only to Chaplin, 
is the most talented man working in American pictures, and that this is one of 
the movie talents in the world which is most excitingly capable of still further 
growth. The Treasure is one of very few movies made since 1927 which I am 
sure will stand up in the memory and esteem of qualified people alongside the 
best of the silent movies. And yet I doubt that many people will fully realize, 
right away, what a sensational achievement, or plexus of achievement, it is. 
You will seldom see a good artist insist less on his artistry; Huston merely tells 
his story so straight and so well that one tends to become absorbed purely in 


Cnt of the best people in Hollywood grew, noticeably, diie their 


Reprinted by permission of Jrosset and Dunlap, Inc. From “Agee on Film”, © 1958 by 
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that; and the story tell beauty—is not a kind which most educated k 
value nearly enough, today, os 


This story and Huston’s. whole handling of it are about as near to folk art 
as a highly conscious artist cah get; both also approach the global appeal, to 
the most and least sophisticated members of an audience, which the best poetic 
drama and nearly all the best hiovies havé itt ¢ommon. Nominally an adventure 
story, this is really an exploration of character as revealed in vivid action; and 
character and action yield revelations of their own, political, metaphysical, 
moral, above all, poetic.-The: story unfolds’so pleasurably on the screen that 
I will tell as little as possible of it here. Three American bums of the early 1920s 
(Walter Huston, Humphrey Bogart, Tim Holt) run into lottery luck in Tampico 
and strike into the godforsaken mountains of Mexico in search of gold. The 
rest of the story merely demonstrates the development of their characters in 
relation to hardship and hard work, to the deeply primitive world these modern 
primitives are set against, to the gold they find, and to each other. It is basically 
a tragic story and at times a sickeningly harsh one; most of it is told as cheerfully 
brutal sardonic comedy. 


This may be enough to suggest how rich the story is in themes, semi-symbols, 
possible implications, and potentialities as a movie. Huston’s most wonderful 
single achievement is that he focuses all these elements as simply as rays in a 
burning-glass: all you see, unless you look sharp, is a story told so truly and 
masterfully that I suspect the picture’s best audience is the kind of men the 
picture is about, who will see it only by chance. i 


But this single achievement breaks down into many. I doubt we shall ever 
see a film more masculine in style; or a truer movie understanding of character 
and of men; or as good a job on bumming, a bum’s life, a city as a bum sees 
- it; or a more beautiful job on a city; or a finer portrait of Mexico and Mexicans 
(compare it. with all the previous fancy-filter stuff for a definitive distinction 
between poetry and poeticism); or a crueler communication of absolute de- 
solateness in nature and its effect on men (except perhaps in Greed); or a much 
more vivid communication of hardship, labor, and exhaustion (though I wish 
these had been brutally. and meticulously presented rather than skillfully 
sketched); or more intelligent. handling. of amateurs and semi-professionals 
(notably the amazing character who ‘plays,Gold-Hat, the bandit leader); or 
a finer selective eye for location or a richer understanding of how to use it; or 
scenes of violence or building toward violénce more deeply authentic and 
communicative (above all in Huston’s, terrific use of listlessness); or smarter 
casting than that of Tim Holt’as the youngest bum and that of Bruce Bennett 
as an intrusive Texan;*or better acting than Walter Huston’s beautiful per- 
formance; or subtler and more skillful collusiens and variations of tempo (two 
hours have certainly never been better used in a movie); or a finer balance, in , 
Ted McCord’s perfect camera work, in every “camera set-up, in every bit of 
editing, of unaffectedness, and sénsitiveness. (As one fine example of that blend 
I recommend watching for the shot of Gold-Hat reflected in muddy water, which 
is so subtly photographed that in this noncolor film the hat seems to shed 
golden light.) There is not a shot-for-shot’s sake in the picture, or one too 
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prepared-looking, or dwelt on too long. The camera is always where it ought 
to be, never imposes on or exploits or over-dramatizes its subject, never for an 
instant shoves beauty or special meaning at you. This is one of the most visually 
alive and beautiful movies I have ever seen; there is a wonderful flow of fresh 
air, light, vigor, and liberty through every shot, and a fine athlete’s litheness 
and absolute control and flexibility in every succession and series of shots. 
Huston shows that he is already capable of literally anything in movies except 
the profoundest kind of movie inventiveness, the most extreme kind of poetic 
concentration, artiness, soft or apathetic or sloppy or tasteless or excessive 
work, and rhetoric whether good or bad. His style is practically invisible as 
well as practically universal in its possible good uses; it is the most virile movie 
style I know of; and is the purest style in contemporary movies, here or abroad. 

I want to say a little more about Walter Huston; a few thousand words would 
suit me better. Rightly or wrongly, one thing that adds to my confidence that 
the son, so accomplished already, will get better and better, is the fact that the 
father has done that, year after year. I can think of nothing more moving or 
happier than every instance in which an old man keeps right on learning, and 
working, and improving, as naturally and eagerly as a child learns the funda- 
mentals of walking, talking, and everything else in sight until his parents and 
teachers destroy his appetite for learning. Huston has for a long time been one 
of the best actors in the world and he is easily the most likable; on both counts 
this performance crowns a lifetime. It is an all but incredible submergence in 
a role, and transformation; this man who has credibly played Lincoln looks 
small and stocky here, and is as gaily vivacious as a water bug. The character 
is beautifully conceived and written, but I think it is chiefly Walter Huston who 
gives it its almost Shakespearean wonderfulness, charm, and wisdom. In spite 
of the enormous amount of other talent at large in the picture, Huston carries 
the whole show as deftly and easily as he handles his comedy lines. 

There are a few weaknesses in the picture, most of which concern me so 
little I won’t even bother to mention them. Traven’s Teutonic or Melvillean 
excitability as a poet and metaphysician sometimes, I think, misleads him— 
and John Huston; magnificently as Walter Huston does it, and deeply as he 
anchors it in flesh and blood, the. Vast Gale of Purifying Laughter with which 
he ends the picture strikes me-as unreal, stuck-onto-the-character, close to 
arty; yet I feel tender toward this‘kind of cliché, if Pm right that it is one. One 
thing I do furiously resent is the intrusion of background music. There is 
relatively little of it and some.of it is better than average, but there shouldn’t 
be any, and I only hope and assume.that Huston fought the use of it. The 
only weakness which strikes me as fundamental, however, is deep in the story 
itself: it is the whole character of the'man’played by Bogart. This is, after all, 
about gold and its effects on those who seek it, and so it is also a fable about 
all human life in this world and about much of the essence of good and evil. 
Many of the possibilities implicit in this fable are finely worked out. But some 
of the most searching implications are missed. For the Bogart character is so 
fantastically undisciplined and troublesome that it is impossible to demonstrate 
or even to hint at the real depth of the problem, with him on hand. It is too 
easy to feel that if only a reasonably restrained and unsuspicious man were in 


John Huston: Winners 
And Losers 


| By VERNON YOUNG 


For most filmgoers, John Huston is simply the director of 
the 1940s movies that established the legendary screen 
personality of Humphrey Bogart as a cynical but resourceful 

“adventurer operating on the margins of society. But here 
Vernon Young examines Huston’s entire 35-year career 
and finds a powerful theme recurring even in such superb 
recent films as Fat City and The Man Who Would Be 

. King: the idea of ‘‘winner take nothing,” the pursuit of 
success as almost inevitably leading to disaster. Above all, 
Huston’s films have a marvelous feeling 
for the eccentric, the offbeat, for what Mr. Young calls 
“the fatality of character.” Vernon Young is widely 
recognized as one of the outstanding film critics of our 
time. His writings on cinema for The Hudson Review and 
other journals have been collected in On Film: Unpopular 
Essays on a Popular Art. He is also the author of Cinema 
Borealis, a study of Swedish film director Ingmar 

© Bergman. - 


N a profession where the phenomenal is as common as the commonplace, 
È career of John Huston can fairly be called phenomenal. The sequence 

of films by which that career was introduced 35 years ago captivated 
not only the generations for which it was contemporary but each ensuing 
generation, Today, the defeated malefactors or heroes of The Maltese Falcon, 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre and The Asphalt Jungle are as familiar, and 
as precious, to film buffs as the pathos of Chaplin, the melancholy of Greta 
Garbo, or the jump-cut anarchy of Jean-Luc Godard. 

After 1952, Huston frustrated his apostles by turning to fields more distant 
and more lucrative than those of the native idiom he had first exploited. For 
15 years, more or less, he became that archetype of the austere film critic’s 
nightmare, a Commercially Successful Movie Director. Few have troubled 
themselves to find out why, or to note the consistent nature of Huston’s wildest 
departures, or to appreciate fully his heroic recovery in the 1970s with films 
that surpass any made by directors who were as prominent or as promising as 
he in the early 1950s. One irony should be notable: The man who has been a 
success at every level of the term has principally made films depicting the 
pursuit of success as a disaster. 


This article first appeared in The American Review, Spring 1979. 
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‘From Hollywood during the 1940s and 1950s there issued a flood of nervy 
underworld and sidestreet movies, socially disparaging and morally sharp- 
sighted, in the midst of which John Huston’s were a more permeating presence 
than many filmgoers may realize—and not alone those he directed. As impor- 
tantly, he wrote or co-scripted W.R. Burnett’s seminal High Sierra (1941, the 
year of The Maltese Falcon), a wry fugitive-from-justice parable, also featuring 
Humphrey Bogart; The Killers, based on Ernest Hemingway’s story, directed 
by Robert’ Siodmak (1946); Orson Welles’ The Stranger (1946); and in the 
same year a script of special importance in the Huston canon, Three Strangers, 
directed by Jean Negulesco and based on a story which Huston had written 
in 1936, 


Initiative and Avarice 


Huston’s “three strangers” share three parts of a lottery ticket which, in 
_ the event, bears the winning number. If my memory is accurate, one of the 
three (Sydney Greenstreet) goes mad, another (Peter Lorre) meets a sticky end 
and the third (Geraldine Fitzgerald), unable to acquire the matching ticket- 
sections, is left empty-handed. In short, here is the sustaining theme of nearly 
all Huston’s most personal work thereafter: winner take nothing. Notoriously, 
the films which introduced nearly everybody’s “favorite Huston” —The Maltese 
Falcon, The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, The Asphalt Jungle, We Were Strangers 
and Key Largo—recited the foiled ambitions of audacious initiative, under- 
taken (if we except We Were Strangers) in the cause of human avarice. 

What makes a movie memorable for most filmgoers is seldom the paraphras- 
able “importance” of the movie’s subject or even the originality of its cinematic 
style. Early Hustons were compelling—and have remained so to,Huston 
aficionados—because they were melodramas in the American grain, pragmatic 
with a stylish touch of the macabre; they involved the viewer with their shady 
personae who not infrequently, like Sam Spade in The Maltese Falcon, expressed 
cynical sentiments on subjects ripe for disenchantment, such as predatory 
females and the thin line between business enterprise and the criminal operation. 
Above all, they made their impact, and have retained it for American audiences 
across the intervening years, by the unarguable personality appeal of Humphrey 
Bogart, Peter Lorre, Sydney Greenstreet, Edward G. Robinson. 

Huston’s crime films, the like of which were soon and successfully emulated 
by other leading directors of the 1940s (Fred Zinnemann, Robert Siodmak, 
Nicholas Ray, Lewis Milestone, Henry Hathaway, Edward Dmytryk), con- 
veyed an ambience of the unventilated life, an oppressive chiarascuro enveloping 
alike the freak conspirators of The Maltese Falcon, the grimy jailbirds of The 
Asphalt Jungle and the crude hoods of Key Largo, an atmosphere once identified 
by Manny Farber as “apparently influenced by French 1930s films like Port of 
Shadows, with their operatic underworld portraits gétting lost in the gray 
trashiness of back rooms.’ 


A Triumph of Personality over Art 


If you ignore the uniquely European anxiety and the aura of poetry. with 
which the films of Julien Duvivier and Marcel Carné were endowed, this is 
probably an astute inference. Yet the atmosphere to which Farber alluded 





Winners and Losers 


was actually less in evidence before Huston’s postwar films. To see The Maltese 
Falcon now isto be taken aback by the static nature of its action and the con- 
striction of its settings. When you recall that 1941 was the year of Orson Welles’ 
brilliantly inventive Citizen Kane, it is all the more baffling that The Maltese 
Falcon should be called a “masterpiece.” Whatever conceptual revolution took 
place in American filmmaking owed far more to Orson Welles than it did to 
Huston. 

No matter. The Maltese Falcon is a triumph of personality over art. While 
the same kind of story had been screened before, Huston’s treatment of the 
script and his marked talent for picking idiosyncratic actors gave it an air of 
complete originality. Sam Spade, private eye, who speaks the lingo of criminals 
with such facility that they are deceived into assuming he is one of them at 
heart, only to discover, to their shocked incredulity, that when the showdown 
comes he is, without reservation and impenitently, on the side of the law, has 
endeared himself, thanks to Bogart, with the cinema millions of America— 
for all time, it seems. His outwitting of the suave Fat Man (Sidney Greenstreet) 
and his perfumed jackal (Peter Lorre) and the wanton but morally transparent 
Brigid (Mary Astor) has attained a high priority in the unassailable territory 
of what we can only call, for want of a stricter word, the national myth. Spade 
loses the woman and a fortune but saves his own soul. 


A Great War Documentary 


After America’s entry into World War II, Huston made three documentaries 
for the military services, one of which is a masterpiece and was no doubt 
responsible for the improved style and sustained sense of the sardonic that 
enhanced the fiction films he made at the end of the 1940s. The Battle of San 
Pietro remains the most impressive combat film shot in defiance of imminent 
death which has ever been coherently achieved. By a masterful double-view, 
Huston compresses within the limits of his chronicle the immediate slaughter 
involved in retaking from the Germans the Italian village of San Pietro (popula- 
tion, 1412; crops, olives and grapes) and the life-cycle of the villagers themselves. 

We, the audience, are in the action, we are the cameras or the anonymous 
soldier setting his watch in close-up for 1200 hours, fixing his bayonet for a 
suicidal advance, face to face with barbed wire and automatic pill-boxes, 
hugging the ground, charging into clouds of smoke and detonated soil that 
obliterate all reassuring landmarks. Rain, mud, trembling earth; cannons lift 
skyward, tanks shudder in recoil. After five hours of quaking bombardment and 
retaliation, the 143rd Infantry alone required 1100 replacements. Then the 
Euripidean voice (Huston’s) announces laconically, “San Pietro was ours for 
the taking.” A montage of Hell, The Battle of San Pietro not only bears witness, 
it goes without saying, to Huston’s physical courage; it is also superlative 
testimony to his editing skill and to his stoical comprehension that the cost of 
victory is incommensurate. For Americans, the capture of the small Italian 
town was “incidental” in the larger strategy of war; to the local Italians, 
digging graves for their own dead, offering prayers to the appropriate saints, 
ploughing and sowing the newly regained earth, the decimated troops were 
“saviors.” 
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The Fatality of Character 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948) clearly benefited from the crisp 
style and sharp fatal undertones which the subject of San Pietro had invoked. 
With his script of B. Traven’s novel, Huston refreshed a genre just as surely as 
he did with the asphalt jungle films: he gave to the adventure movie a credible 
psychology and an incisive feeling for the fatality of character, making the 
whole indelible by his eye for the type and for the individual grotesque. Apart 
from its story line, the abiding interest of Sierra Madre is embodied’ in the 
human diversity represented by the three who join company to rape a, mountain- 
side of its gold: Walter Huston’s Howard, the toothless prospector who ‘is 

- otherwise all there in the head; Bogart’s surly Dobbs, forever going into a 
defensive crouch; Tim Holt’s somewhat priggish Curtin, the junior partner of 
this odd alliance—and no less by the hair-raising Mexican bandit played by 
Alfonso Bedoya, half-child, half-something that came out from under a cactus. 

Everybody has his favorite weird moment from this film, in which Huston 
had developed his instinct for what Tolstoi called “making it strange.” For this 
critic it is the unexpected destruction of the hapless Dobbs, confronted by the 
murderously infantile bandits, one of them slithering on his haunches like a 
tarantula, the other (Bedoya), with a mirthless outburst of laughter, hacking 
to pieces the bags of gold-dust before giving the wretched Dobbs his coup de 
grdce as the mules wander off—and the adventure of Sierra Madre ends with 
the echoing but gargantuan laughter of the old fatalist, Howard. 

Of the three films that followed, everyone repeats, a little monotonously, 
that The Asphalt Jungle, a doomed heist, “anticipated” Rififi, or that he'll 
never forget Edward G. Robinson’s first appearance in Key Largo, the Mafia 
chieftain in a bathtub; but We Were Strangers has been buried, although it 
yields some of the most arresting episodes of any film then made by Huston: 
the intimidated, virtually silent vote-in-the-Cuban-Senate with which the film ` 

` opened; protesting students on the steps of a university building, going down 

like grass before the wind as the militia moves in; Ariete, the police chief 

(Pedro Armendariz) who has come laden with food and liquor to cross-examine ` 

and hopefully to seduce the rebel girl, collapsing at the apex of his lust and 

drunkenness over the sumptuous table, while underground her revolutionary 
compatriots dig their tunnel—which will terminate at the right moment in the 

wrong place! F 


A Comic Adventure 


Ideally, The African Queen belongs to this succession of Huston at his 
‘characteristic best; actually it followed The Red Badge of Courage, Huston’s 
first “literary” failure. The African Queen, based on an unfunny novel by 
C.S. Forrester, given a comic treatment in James Agee’s script and materially 
assisted by the incomparably incongruous team of Humphrey Bogart and . 
Katherine Hepburn, is another open-air adventure—the setting an African 
backreach squeezed by German occupation during World War I. Unlike Sierra 
Madre, unlike in fact most Huston films, it begins with sudden death (that of 
the missionary played by Robert Morley) and ends in victory, no less welcome 
for being visibly absurd. 
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Winners and Losers 


Again, disparate companions are forced into partnership, in this case 
Charlie Allnutt, a hard-drinking but fairly sheepish roustabout who owns a 
kind of Model-T river launch, “The African Queen,” and Rose Sayer, the 
maiden sister of the ambushed missionary. Together this ill-met couple de- 
scends an African river, disapproving fiercely of one another, survives a thou- 
sand perils, including crocodiles, leeches, the spinster’s shameless disposal of 
` Charlie’s hoard of liquor and the capricious behavior. of the steam-operated 
“African Queen”; they fall in love and blow up a German warship after being 
pronounced man and wife by its Captain, who was about to hang them. In a 
sense, this was Huston’s last innocent film for many years. 


Soldiers and Artists 


A premonitory self-consciousness had already invaded The Red Badge of 
Courage, perhaps incited by Huston’s association with James Agee, critic, 
poet and would-be filmmaker. There seems to be no reason for Huston having 
been unable to make a viable film from Stephen Crane’s simple and sensuous 
Civil War story, unless he was affected by Agee’s critical solemnity and with a 
sudden naive misgiving decided that a “literary classic” should be treated more 
distantly, more verbally than a thriller by Dashiell Hammett, a tragicomic yarn 
by B. Traven or a contemporary play about a crime syndicate by Maxwell 
Anderson. The fact remains that The Red Badge is a stilted job of filmmaking, 
consisting of unconnected episodes which suggest but never fully confirm the 
experience of a raw recruit undergoing baptismal fire. 

Moulin Rouge, following The Red Badge and The African Queen, was a radical 
departure from any cinematic milieu Huston had inhabited. Huston later 
confessed that his interpretation of Toulouse-Lautrec was sentimentalized. The 
painter of fin-de-siécle Paris night-life was in fact a tough-minded realist, more 
saturnine than wistful. “You could put him on the screen today,” he explained 
in 1965, “but not then.” What Huston did put on the screen then was a sort 
of extravaganza, polychromatic and tuneful, revealing little of the sordidness 
of Toulouse-Lautrec’s life and times. Jose Ferrer’s impersonation of the stunted 
genius was sympathetic but the conception was cool. Superficially glamorous, 
taking place, as the eye could see, on the very streets of Paris, Moulin Rouge 
was a huge success with easily seduced tourists who never get to France. 


Moving toward the Absurd 


As for Moby Dick: perhaps, despite its magnificent seascapes and its 
multifarious details of the whaling industry, Herman Melville’s novel cannot 
be filmed in a state of innocence, since we all know so well the Ultimate Mean- 
ings with which literary criticism has endowed Captain Ahab’s obsessed pursuit 
of the White Whale. When it becomes necessary to construct a rubberized, 
steel-reenforced whale, one hundred feet long, in order to substantiate the 
giant symbol of Melville’s tragedy, you have already “blown it.” No ingenuity 
will escape the breath of the absurd. But what truly dismayed in Huston’s film 
was not so much the awkwardness of contriving a metaphysical dimension as 
the lack of a human, all-hands-on-deck reality. As in Red Badge. one felt the 
presence of unsure actors “on location.” There was nothing in this lifeless crew 
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that echoed the believable fraternity of the gold-seeking trio in Sierra Madre 
or that of the hoodlums in The Asphalt Jungle. 

If Moby Dick was not a box office winner it added enormously to Huston’s 
prestige. He was thereafter considered a reliable investment and a culture- 
hero, admired alike for his dedication to “art” and his enterprise in freely 
spending four and a half million big-studio dollars to screen the great American 
Novel. From here on he was invincible; he had only to name it and it was given 
him. Between 1952 (the year of The African Queen) and 1965, when The Bible 
represented a culmination of what can be thought of as a steady drive towards 
the outrageous, Huston made movies in Madeira, in Africa again, in Paris, 
in Italy, Ireland and Wales, in London and Tobago, in Japan, Mexico and 
Finland. - 
’ The chronology is revealing, the inference regrettably obvious: the farther 
afield Huston travelled, the further away he moved from the authentic position 
he had held with his first half dozen films. Disappointing it is to find evidence, 
in his middle period, of a notorious cliché: that the amount of money spent on 
a movie is likely to be in inverse ratio to its artistic merit. The excruciating 
limit was reached with The Bible (1965): among many other loony expenditures, 
three million dollars was the estimated cost of constructing the Ark and herding 
the animals into it, an operation alleged to have occupied five months of shooting 
time! In those days, Huston’s sovereignty had a suspicious resemblance to that 
of Rocco in Key Largo: “more than a king, he was an Emperor.” 


Winners and Losers 


I think it is not too unreasonable to deduce that Huston’s films, good or 
bad,. have been designed, if unconsciously, as hostages to fortune: they have 
usually synopsized destinies diametrically opposed to- his own. His hero has 
been typically a born loser. Huston was a born winner. His characters take the 
rap, settle for less, perish in their pride or are destroyed by the thing they 
worship. Huston has never for long had to settle for less and up to now he has 
been indestructible. 

All the same, if we examine the subject matter of his films after 1950, an 
unconscious strategy is increasingly conspicuous. He has been warding off 
the evil.eye! Having confessed his admiration for Captain Ahab as a great 
blasphemer, he confounded anathema by assuming, in The Bible, not only 
the role of Noah but also the voice of God. Moulin Rouge was closer to Huston’s 
conscience than may superficially appear. Like Toulouse-Lautrec he, too, had 
utilized déclassé subjects for his art and was mad about horses. Unlike the 
dwarf painter, he was able to ride them. Huston hunted elephants (or said he 
had) while shooting The African Queen. Six years later he chose to film The 
Roots of Heaven, whereof the hero is fanatically pledged to the liquidation of 
elephant hunters. 

Absolute power does not corrupt absolutely—not always.... Daniel Dravot 
in The Man Who Would Be King, which Huston was to film in 1975, was bitten 
in the neck by a princess to prove that he was no God, but a man. Who bit - 
Huston in the neck has never been disclosed but it has been a reassuring spec- 
tacle to witness his struggle, intermittent yet tenacious, to disentangle himself 
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from a web of meretricious scripts, searching for the kind of limited, face-to- 
face engagement he had mastered in the 1940s. His first positive, less than 
satisfactory, attempt was made in 1961 with The Misfits; his next was Reflections 
in a Golden Eye (1967). In 1972 he embraced the real thing, an unadulterated 
trial-by-failure—the unsparing subject of Fat City. 

The Misfits, one of Huston’s more interesting failures, is an object lesson 
in how wrong a director can be if he doesn’t clearly insist on his own reading 
of the story. To Huston, Arthur Miller’s script about three ex-cowboys who 
capture—with bi-plane, truck and lariat—wild horses which they sell for dog- 
meat, was “about people who sell their work but won’t sell themselves” and 
are thus misfits in a “dog-eat-horse society.” This interpretation appears to 
have been in conflict with Miller’s equal focus on the desperate bid for autonomy 
of Rosalyn, played by Marilyn Monroe. Rosalyn is also a misfit, identifying 
herself with the boxed-in horses and repudiating each of the men until, at the 
last, she decides she wants Langland (Clark Gable)—-with a saddle on him! 

Huston’s expression of relief is noticeable when, at the halfway mark, he 
cuts loose from Miller’s pedestrian dialogue and the compulsive close-ups it 
demanded, and the film finally opens out to the pursuit of mustangs across the 
wastes of Nevada. Here, and in Langland’s breaking of a wild horse, is a fierce 
breath of the real Huston idiom. This was the first film he had made in America 
for eight years; one feels Huston’s recurrent enthusiasm for place and cama- 
raderie fighting Miller’s more turgid verbal negations. 


A Sardonic Flavor 


Reflections in a Golden Eye is a peculiarly unadmired film in the Huston 
oeuvre. Most critics have taken the attitude that Huston was out of his depth 
or simply perverse for wanting to film Carson McCullers’ novel about latent 
homosexuality and the internecine warfare of officers and their wives (the 
principal couple played by Marlon Brando and Elizabeth Taylor) at a cavalry 
garrison in the American South. J submit that the Huston version of McCullers’ 
bizarre novel, with its “desaturated” color and its fluctuant geometries of close- 
up and counter-close-up, is aesthetically far more interesting, as cinema, than 
such widely praised films on comparably “repellent” themes as A Streetcar 
Named Desire or Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf (based on plays by Tennessee 
Williams and Edward Albee) or any of Ingmar Bergman’s more tortuous essays 
in psychological-incest-symbolism. 

I have written elsewhere that Huston’s film is about a man who fails to 
master a white horse. It may be pertinent here to note that Huston rode to the 
hounds on his estate in Ireland, that he bought a stable of horses in Switzerland, 
and that the horse reappears in many of his films as a symbol of power, a token 
of freedom, and a vehicle of death. In Reflections in a Golden Eye, he faced 
what he hadn’t before, the covert sickness which may be the reverse consequence 
of an admiration for horseflesh, for the pugnacity of masculine self-confidence 
and the stratified disciplines of a privileged, authoritarian community. His film 
unflinchingly explored a closed sado-masochistic social maze, at the same time 
conveying an air of poetic allegory. For me, the movie has a uniquely sardonic 
flavor, tinctured with a disturbing beauty. 
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Pugilists and Punishment 


With Fat City, Huston cast an even more penetrating, but not cold, eye on 
the lowest-level lives dedicated solely to physical prowess. Huston’s most un- 
compromising creation to date, Fat City enacts the crucial, if fruitless, moment 
of truth in the career of a small-time boxer, Tully (played with shattering self- 
effacement by Stacy Keach). As in a film of Ozu or in Ingmar Bergman’s 
Winter Light, the action is hermetically confined within the limits of its stunted 
development—as if the “lush” quarter of Stockton, California, were a quar- 
antine station from which no boxer on the skids, female tramp, fry cook or 
panhandler could escape, save on pain of death. The prison of defeat and 
marginal exploitation inhabited by Tully is of his own making: he is sentenced 
to the agonies of an elementary consciousness by his almost total inability to 
_ articulate what he feels, what he needs, where he has been, where he is going. 

With exacting purism, Huston refused to falsify the simple-minded hell of 
petty pugilists who assert themselves or accept punishment in the ring as readily 
as if they were eating a square meal yet remain completely submissive to man- 
agers who twist their arms and harpies who loudly drink their blood. 

Huston achieves an abrasive effect of men who never see the color of the sky 
by cutting from the glare of a California afternoon to the nembutal oblivion 
of a saloon’s interior. At the close of the film—one of the most convincingly 
hopeless end-sequences ever shot—Tully, imploring young Erny (perhaps the 
only “pug” in town who will succeed in breaking out) to talk with him over a 
cup of coffee, stares at a world gone silent as the dead, recognizing that the 
silence is in himself, while the sound-track sings, “Help Me Make It Through 
The Night.” Fat City is a ruthless act of compassion. 

It would be spurious to suggest that Huston was saying, “There, but for 
the grace of God, go I!” since, as we have learned, the man has been an un- 
killable survivor. But unquestionably his own brief career as a boxer (in Cali- 
fornia at the age of 16) which incidentally bequeathed him his broken 
nose, was a profound reminder of all those—in any profession—who don’t 
ever “make it.” The statuette is false; the gold dust blows away over the parched 
lands of the Sierra; the bank-notes from the heist are counted but not shared; 
the Cuban tyrant is not where he should be, waiting to be assassinated from 
underground—and Tully, aged 29, is already speechless against the ropes. 


Charlatans and Miracles 


The Man Who Would Be King summed up, in 1975, the several editions of 
that concern which had seldom been absent from Huston’s misgivings, from 
his harsh or whimsical scrutiny: the disproportionate and disappointing reward 
of superhuman effort. Shot in Morocco and the Atlas Mountains as surrogate 
settings for Calcutta and the Himalayas, the Kipling-based film is Huston’s 
most opulent doomed-enterprise story to date (and excepting Barry Lyndon 
the most enthralling “foreign” movie made by an American since Orson Welles’ 
Othello): as ebullient as it is fateful, a glorious tall-tale with an inglorious ending. 
It speaks wonders for Huston’s rhythmic direction and Russell Lloyd’s elliptical 
editing that one accepts, in a spirit of comic credibility, the unhindered success 
with which the two self-appointed imperialists, “Peachy” Carnehan and Daniel 
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Dravot, organize an army and take over a lapsed kingdom in a mountain 
fastness beyond Afghanistan, where Dravot is readily accepted as a god. 

“Himalayan” peaks tower above isolated principalities, tribes war upon 
one another and celebrate their victories by playing football with the head of 
the losing chief. As in a tale from the Arabian Nights, the false god is saved 
from an earlier death by the coincidence that his Masonic Order medallion is 
identical with the symbol alleged to have been brought to this land beyond 
nowhere by Alexander the Great. The reverberant note of mingled miracle and 
charlatanry is beautifully sounded with the first 15 images preceding the 
credits of Huston’s film, images that introduce, as in a dream bazaar, the 
amorphous life of the legendary East, with its snake-charmers, fortune-tellers, 
and sword-swallowers. ' 

Michael Caine as “Peachy” ranks among the many unerring instances of 
Huston’s choosing the “inevitable” actor. Caine has a way of planting derisive 
lines that lend them a transcendent value in the context. When the District 
Commissioner reproves Dravot and Carnehan as detriments to British society 
in India, Peachy, with lordly indignation, retorts: “Detriments he calls us! It’s 
detriments like us that built the bloody Empire!” Irrepressible in triumph, he is 
heart-breaking as the wreck of himself, crucified by the superstitious tribe he 
was anxious to rob but not to rule. In his final confrontation with Kipling, 
having survived a fate horribly worse than his companion’s death, he leaves 
behind, with the bemused author of this tale, the ghastly memento—a crowned 
skull—of the man who would be, and for an hour was, king. 

From 1941 to 1975, in Huston’s progress, however irregular, the stoical 
motif persists: never praise the day before the evening. Now it is evening for 
John Huston, who has always praised the day with his fingers crossed; and a 
counter-motif has been introduced: “Help Me Make It Through The Night.” 
Nobody is likely, at this juncture, to invite the director, like Daniel Dravot, 
to cross a bridge suspended above a ravine, then cut the bridge away. Yet from 
the perspective of 72 years lived dangerously, the disenchanted Mr. Huston 
could well be expected-to acknowledge that this image might, after all, serve 
as an uncannily accurate symbol for the scheme of things. ra] 
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John Huston: At 74 
No Formulas > 


The critical success of Wise Blood has given second wind 
to the director’s variegated career. Here Huston talks to 
Bernard Drew of work—past, present, and future. Bernard 
Drew is the film critic for the Gannett newspapers. 

N 1941, when John Huston was 35, he was best known as the son of actor 

Walter Huston. Then came The Maltese Falcon, his first directed film. It 

turned out to be a masterpiece, and its success, both critical and popular, 
made Huston a star director. In fact, later Huston was able to add to his 
father’s fame when he directed him in The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 
Both father and son won Academy Awards. 

Today John Huston is 74 and has directed 34 movies since The Maltese 
Falcon. His most recent film, Wise Blood, which he shot on a limited budget in 
Macon, Georgia, is every bit as fine in its own way as his first picture. 
Somewhere in between, he made such enduring films as The Asphalt Jungle, 
The Red Badge of Courage, The African Queen, Beat the Devil, Fat City, The 
Man Who Would Be King, and one which is never revived and seems to be 
completely forgotten by everyone including Huston himself, but which I have 
always liked, We Were Strangers. 

On a cold winter’s day last December, on the shore of Lake Ontario in 
Toronto, Canada (where his father was born), Huston was shooting Phobia, 
his 35th film. Phobia deals with murders at a mental institution and stars Paul 
Michael Glaser as a psychiatrist treating convicted killers. Huston was busy 
directing on the grounds of an unused and weather-beaten asylum when I 
arrived, and I was told to please go into his camper and make myself comfort- 
able. 

When I enter Huston’s camper, I see Michael and Kathy Fitzgerald, the 
young couple who produced Wise Blood. We met during the movie’s showing 
at the New York Film Festival, and Michael is still glowing over the reviews— 
the best Huston has gotten in years. 

Huston comes in now, whitebearded, but somehow still not patriarchal, 
shivering through the many layers of clothing he is wearing because of bronchitis 
(he is also suffering from emphysema). He is as macho as ever, though he is also 
an elegant man with impeccable manners, almost courtly. 

He offers us all sherry—he had to give up his beloved 20 cigars a day, 
but he can still take a drink—-and he takes one, then settles down, looking 
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fondly at the Fitzgeralds. “They are quite an extraordinary couple,” he tells 
me, and they both blush as he goes on. “I didn’t know a thing about them. A 
book by Flannery O’Connor was sent to me. Then someone called and said he 
was Michael Fitzgerald and he wanted me to direct the screen version of the 
book and that he already had the money. Then he’d call and say that the money 
just wasn’t there. This went on for a couple of years, and I became rather fond 
of him, paternal. Td feel sorry for him and say, ‘Don’t devote the rest of your life 
to this,’ and he’d say, ‘I’m going to do it, and it’s going to be a good picture.’ ” 

“Finally,” Huston goes on, “he had the money, and we began the picture. 
There was nothing I wanted that he didn’t go out and obtain, God knows from 
where. He spent money as if there were no limit. But no corners were ever cut, 
and the picture was brought in under budget. I must tell you that I’m intensely 
proud of it, as proud as of anything I’ve ever done.” 


The next morning there is no shooting, and I have been invited to the 
condominium Huston has leased on Lake Ontario. I meet Gladys Hill, his 
longtime amanuensis, who has written a number of his screenplays and who 
has just arrived to discuss something about the script of Phobia. After she leaves, 
he begins his story, skipping his sickly, book-filled childhood. “After I got out 
of school,” he says, “I did a little boxing, then went to Mexico, where I was 
given an honorary commission in the army and trained horses for them. Then 
I got married, and I began writing because I didn’t want to work. So I wrote 
some stories, and, of all things, they were published by H.L. Mencken in the 
American Mercury. I came to New York, got a job on the old Graphic, and 
turned out to be the world’s worst reporter, absolutely no talent in that direc- 
tion at all. I wrote a book, Frankie and Johnny, illustrated by Miguel Covar- 
rubias. It was then that Herman Shumlin brought me out to Hollywood to 
work for Sam Goldwyn as a writer. But as soon as I came out there, Herman 
was fired, and that was the end of that job.” 

“This was in 1931,” he recalls, “and Universal had a script they wanted 
dad to star in. I read it and saw that it would never be a good picture but it 
could be improved upon. So dad said, ‘John, would you write out your sug- 
gestions,’ which I did. The picture was called A House Divided, Paul Kohner 
was the producer—I was his first client when he became an agent, and I still 
am his client—and it was directed by Willie Wyler, who was then beginning his 
career.” 

“J worked for dad and Willie again in their next picture, Law and Order,” 
he goes on, “and worked on Murders in the Rue Morgue with Bela Lugosi and: 
Sidney Fox for Bob Florey and then—.” Huston stops and says vaguely, “T 
was going through a bad streak so I went to Europe to try to extricate myself.. 
I was in Europe through most of the ’30s, drifting somewhat, then came to 
New York and drifted some more. I went back to Hollywood, but this time I 
had immediate acceptance there. At that point I wanted to write films more than 
anything else; writing was my only thought. 

“I wrote Jezebel, The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, Juarez, which I wrote with 
Aeneas MacKenzie and Wolfgang Reinhardt, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, High 
Sierra, which I wrote with W.R. Burnett, and Sergeant York, which I wrote with 
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three other people, and then several scripts which weren’t made until years 
later—The Killers, The Stranger, and Three Strangers.” 

“MacKenzie, Reinhardt, and I had spent about a year wtiting Juarez,” he 
recalls, ‘ ‘and we wrote, I must say, a fine script. Hal Wallis said it was the 
finest he’d ever read. Then Paul Muni came into it and complained that he 
didn’t have as many. lines as Maximilian and Carlotta did, so he just tore the 
script apart and ruined it. I knew that if I’d been the director instead of William 
Dieterle, this wouldn’t have happened. So I knew I was going to have to be 
responsible for the things I wrote, that that was the only way I could survive.” 

“So I had it put into my contract,” he continues, “that if they took up my 
option as a writer at Warners, they'd have to allow me to direct a picture. 
They were delighted when I picked a property they already owned and had 
made twice before without success. That was The Maltese Falcon, of course, 
and I had a great champion in Henry Blanke, who produced Juarez. I want to 
tell you that Blanke and Hal Wallis were the best producers I ever encountered. 
Those two men were entirely responsible for the great years at Warners. Wallis 
was a very solid man who had a real imagination, though he would never declare 
himself on the side of culture or aesthetics, But he had a real appreciation of 
quality, and under him Blanke was able to do Pasteur; Zola, and Ehrlich, which 
were a complete departure for that time.” 


Returning to The Maltese Falcon, Huston says, “I considered the Hammett 
' novel practically a screenplay, and we had a wonderful time making the movie, 
no sense of making a classic, of course. Everybody just had a lot of fun doing 
what they were doing and liking themselves doing it. Imagine assembling that 
cast today—Bogey, Mary Astor, Greenstreet and Lorre, Gladys George, and 
the rest. That was something that only the old studio system could supply. 
And remember that outside of Greenstreet, who made his movie debut in this, 
everyone else had had their shots. Even Bogart’s stock wasn’t that high at that 
time. He’d already done High Sierra, but Warners wanted me to use George 
Raft. He walked around with bodyguards; I didn’t want him, but I was prepared 
to deal with him. Then Raft happily decided that it wasn’t for him, 50, fortu- 
nately, I was spared.” 

“Perhaps there were some things that were wrong with the old studio 
system, but on the whole,” Huston goes on, “I think its death has been a great 
loss. Its troubles began with the antimonopoly ruling and subsequent divorce 
of its theaters from the companies that owned them. Now, theoretically, I was 
all for that, but as it happened, it was responsible for the end of the studios.” 

. “While we were under contract,” he recalls, “our daily and future lives were 
assured, so we could afford to strive for quality. Nowadays, writers just want 
to finish their assignment and get on with the next one—it’s all part of the 
package deal. But before, writers were under contract at so much a week, and 
with each success their aspirations rose and so did their economic status. 
Virtue was more than amply rewarded, which it isn’t today. There is no way I 
could have made any of the movies I made through The Asphalt Jungle except 
under the studio system.” 

Following The Maltese Falcon, Huston made In This Our Life with Bette 
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Davis and Olivia de Havilland. This was a steaming portrait of the Deep South 
with Davis doing most of the steaming. Walter Huston accepted a cameo in it, 
just as he had done in The Maltese Falcon, to bring John luck, but the picture 
was not one of his son’s great successes. Huston next made Across the Pacific, 
again with Bogart, Astor, and Greenstreet. In the midst of filming, the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor, and he was called into the army. 

There is a story that may or may not be apocryphal that Huston received 
his orders just as he reached the climax of the movie, with Bogart being captured 
by the Japanese. Huston immediately wrote in a scene in which a dozen men 
faced Bogart with drawn guns while he was tied to a chair. Huston then walked 
onto the set, and while everybody waited for him to get Bogart out of this 
precarious situation, Huston merely smiled and waved and said, “Good-bye, 
everybody, I’m off to the wars.’ 


It was just before the war began that Huston commenced his mild flirtation 
with the Broadway stage when he directed Walter Huston in A’ Passenger to 
Bali. “The truth is,” Huston says, “that I was never really interested in the 
theater, but dad asked me to direct this play—I had never done a play before— 
and it flopped. But then Howard Koch and I wrote In Time To Come, which 
was about Woodrow Wilson and the League of Nations. Though it had a fairly 
respectable run and even won the drama critics award that year, would you 
believe it, I never even saw it.” 

“Then in 1946, when I came out of the army,” he recalls, “I staged Sartre’s 
No Exit on Broadway with Annabella, Claude Dauphin, and Ruth Ford. No 
Exit introduced existentialism to the United States, and the critics were con- 
founded by it. I think they thought it was just another French triangle play. In 
any case, it closed in four weeks, and I went back to Hollywood to prepare 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre.” 

This turned out to be Huston’s second masterpiece, although at least one 
member of the cast had his doubts about the project—his father. I remember 
his father telling me before the picture started, “My son John wants me to do 
this B. Traven story, The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. It’s a good story and 
a wonderful part, but he wants me to play it without my teeth, and I'll be darned 
if I work without them.” Fortunately, he changed his mind and gave one of 
the most penetrating performances of his life—and won the Oscar for it. 

Huston then turned his attention to Key Largo, based on Maxwell Anderson’s 
play, which had failed on Broadway. He cast Bogart, Lauren Bacall, Edward 
G. Robinson, Claire Trevor, and Lionel Barrymore and made a film which 
was markedly different from the play. It was at this point that Huston, Bogart, 
Bacall, and many other important Hollywood figures began to busy themselves - 
with politics. The McCarthy years were on their way in, and the Hollywood 
Ten stood accused of being Communists. 

Huston still speaks of that period with passionate indignation. ‘““The 
McCarthy years,” he says, “‘weren’t just a matter of censorship. Suddenly 
people were made into circus performers. If they didn’t jump through hoops, 
they were disgraced, ruined, and destroyed. I had a great sense of shame at 
that time. Phil Dunne and I started the Committee for the First Amendment. 
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Willie Wyler was in it, the Epstein brothers, and many others who flew to- 
Washington to attend the hearings. None of us were Communists. 

“The only one on that flight who was, as it later turned out, was Sterling 
Hayden. After that, we were all branded, though McCarthy hadn’t reached 
his height yet. I went on to make We Were Strangers, The Asphalt Jungle, The 
Red Badge of Courage, and then I left the country because I could not abide 
what McCarthy was doing to America. That had a lot to do with my not coming 
back here. Except for three or four pictures I made in the United States over 
the last 30 years, ’ve remained abroad. I did not want to come back into an 
atmosphere that was permeated with the stench of that dreadful man. In some 
ways, I trace the Nixon years with its disgrace to the McCarthy period.” 

“I made The African Queen in Africa and England,” he recounts, “Moulin 
Rouge in France, Beat the Devil in Italy, and Moby Dick in England. The 
African Queen was designed simply as a great entertainment. I think it was 
the one picture Bogey made in which he was not playing himself but doing a 
characterization. He would constantly say to me, ‘John, keep me on it, don’t 
let me get off.’ He proved that when he stopped being himself he could still be 
an actor. He was superb as a little man who was way over his head, not knowing 
what to do about it. He was totally befuddled before Katie Hepburn and life.” 

“Katie didn’t know me when she agreed to be in the picture,” he says, “but 
she’d heard stories about Bogey and me drinking and roistering all the time. 
We put on a great show for her, pretending to be drunk even if we weren’t and 


Ladylike Katie 


hen Katharine Hepburn first joined us on location for The 
y \ African Queen, she was a little skeptical about the whole 
operation. She looked on me as a young, inexperienced director, 
and I could sense her reserve. I think Katie viewed most people—at least 
she did then—-with considerable suspicion until they proved themselves. 
More important to the film, however, was the fact that her performance 
just wasn’t right. 

It had been—in my estimation—surely part of ‘“‘Rosie’s” upbringing 
never to be rude to an inferior unless he deserved a proper reprimand. 
“Charlie Allnutt” was doing nothing, in his own eyes, to offend her. He 
was just being himself. With this a gentlewoman could have no quarrel. 
But Rosie was behaving toward Charlie with no pretense of politeness. 
Indeed, she was treating him with open hostility. I made suggestions, 
but Katie ignored them. In fact, whatever I told her, she did just the 
opposite. 

By the third day I had still made no headway with her, and we were 
about to get into scenes that were critical. So that evening I sent Katie 
a note, asking if we could have a talk at her place after dinner. I didn’t 
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writing dirty words on her mirror. So she set about to reform us. There’s some- 
thing of the reformer in Kate anyway, and wasn’t she wonderful in the movie?” 

I ask Huston what ever made him cast Sterling Hayden in the lead of The 
Asphalt Jungle, when Hayden was then simply known as the hunk of man who 
had married Madeleine Carroll. Huston laughs and replies, “I always found 
Sterling a very interesting man. I used him way before he began to blossom. 
He was known then for his physique rather than his talent. But physically, he 
looked the part of what they call a gorilla, the strong man in a robbery. In 
recent years, Sterling’s personality has become richer. There is a kind of king- 
liness or priestliness about him now. I can see him conducting a pagan rite, 
his beard blowing in all directions.” I ask him what he had seen in Bogart 
when he picked him to play Sam Spade. “I saw in him what audiences today 
see in him,” he says. “He was not a man of great stature physically, but the 
camera saw something in him that we, and even he, didn’t.” 

‘Tm always surprised that so many good actors are like the characters they 
portray on the screen,” he continues. “Take Clark Gable. He was very much 
Gable offscreen. When I was directing him in The Misfits, I would see something 
he could do that would sharpen his performance, and I’d tell him. Now, he 
sought direction, really wanted it, but I saw that what he did by himself was 
much better than anything I could think of for him to do. He knew instinctively 
what was right and natural for him, though he didn’t always trust it.” 


have to ask, of course, but I wanted to introduce a certain note of 
seriousness to the occasion. 

Katie sent back immediate agreement to my request, and I joined 
her that evening, sitting out on her veranda. She said, “Yes, John? 
What is it you want to talk about?” 

I said, “Katie, I don’t want this to become a discussion. Please 
listen to what I’ve got to say without comment and, after I’m all through, 
decide whether or not I’m right.” 

Katie nodded. “Very well.” 

I told her that her interpretation of Rosie was doing harm to the 
picture as well as hurting the character. That her behavior toward. 
Charlie put her on a level with him, whereas she should consider Charlie 
so far beneath her that she treats him as a lady treats a servant. This, 
rather than rudeness, would put a real distance between them. 

“A lady?” Katie said, as if I weren’t aware that I happened to be 
addressing the real article. “What lady ? Have you a particular lady in 
mind, John?” 

I thought for a while. “Eleanor Roosevelt. Let her be your model. 
Good night, Katie.” i 

It worked; she understood what I was after. From that moment she 
was perfect. 

—John Huston 
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The next time I see Huston, it’s the day before he is to be honored with a 
gala tribute by the Film Society of Lincoln Center. He is tanned and robust 
looking in his suite at the Pierre, happy and grateful for the honor he will be 
accorded. Paul Newman, Lauren Bacall, Richard Burton, and Eli Wallach _ 
will be among those giving him testimonials. I recall that Jack Nicholson, who 
has been living with Huston’s daughter, Anjelica, for many years, once said 
that Huston was the only man in this business who has never had to make a 
comeback because he’s always been up there. I think Nicholson is wrong. 
Huston has been down there more often than up. It’s simply that when he’s up, 
he’s so spectacularly up that one forgets and forgives his previous downs. I 
still cannot believe that he made The Barbarian and the Geisha, Sinful Davey, 
or The Mackintosh Man. i 

“One of the biggest disappointments in my career was when the critics and 
public did not respond to Moby Dick,” he admits. “Tt eventually paid for itself, 
but it wasn’t a big financial success, and that bothered me. I’ve developed a 
philosophy across the years about failure. If you’re going to be a professional 
about it, once you complete a picture, it’s on its own. I love to hear that a 
picture is a success, and I regret when it’s not, but by the time it’s out, Pm 
on to something else, so I can’t kill myself.” 

Returning to Moby Dick, Huston says, “They took it out on Gregory 
Peck, which I think was unfair, because I liked him and I liked the film. Still 
do. I just saw it again the other day. As a matter of fact, I think that Greg is 
quite remarkable. He’s not the ranting, raving psychotic of the book, nor the 
John Barrymore version of Ahab, which colored it forever for audiences.” 

Huston went on to make a series of forgettables, among them The Roots 
of Heaven, a film Huston calls “one of the most unfortunate pictures I ever 
made. I don’t think it began to reach its potential, and I hold myself fully 
responsible for it. I hold others to account for several of my failures, but in the 
case of Roots, A Walk With Love and Death, and The Kremlin Letter, I was ` 
given every freedom. I chose those stories, helped write them, directed them, 
and virtually produced them, and they didn’t turn out well. I feel responsible 
to the principals, in this case, Dick Zanuck and David Brown—and Darryl 
Zanuck. I owe a great deal to him. He was a decent man, full of moxie, and 
he wore his Boy Scout badge at the first dragon or sign of trouble. When ld 
apologize to him for one of my failures, he’d say, ‘Don’t take all the credit. 
I gave you the go-ahead, didn’t I? A fine man.” 

I ask Huston now about his problems with Montgomery Clift. Both of 
Clift’s biographers have painted Huston as a villain who tortured Clift all 
through the making of Freud. Huston replies immediately, eyes flashing, “I 

“found him to be not a pleasant man,” he says. “I shied away from him. He 
was, or had been, a wonderful actor, but I got the remnants of him, not the 
man himself. He was pretty shredded by the time he came to me. The troubles 
I had with him were not his fault. He was just not capable any more. The 
accident to his face had done great interior damage to him. He had been very 
good in The Misfits, but he had very few lines in it, mostly cololquialisms, and 
I was taken in by his performance and thought he could do Freud, but he 
couldn’t.” 
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Huston then turned to an eclectic set of films—including The Night of the 
Iguana, Casino Royale, and Reflections in a Golden Eye—but in 1972 he was 
back again in peak form with Fat City. “That was about an aspect of American 
life that I knew quite well at one time,” he says. “Not the skid row aspect but 
the boxing world, and I think it turned out well.” So did The Man Who Would 
Be King, which was his best sheer entertainment since The African Queen. 
“I wanted to make that 30 years ago with Bogart and Gable,” he recalls, 
“but it didn’t happen, and it went on not happening until all this time later.” 

I ask him how, as a director, he works with actors, and he replies, “I have 
no special system, but I direct as little as possible always. I don’t want an actor 
to give my performance. J want to get as much as I can out of him. I'll go along 


with him. If he’s a method actor, why then PI be a method director. Some > 


actors like to talk about their part at great length so that they can ease them- 
selves into the role. Well, that’s fine with me, I'll talk. I’ve never found the 
formula that would work in every case.” 


In the 60s, possibly to help finance his expensive life-style in Galway, 
Ireland, where he lived in feudal splendor, raising horses, writer-director 
Huston became an actor again—he had appeared in four films between 1928 
and 1930—in Otto Preminger’s The Cardinal. Since then he has appeared in 
some 17 films, ranging from Chinatown all the way down to De Sade and 
Candy, and including Orson Welles’ still unfinished The Other Side of the 
Wind. 

Huston has little to say about his career as an actor, possibly because he 
considers it an easy, comfortable way to make money, just as he has accepted 
a number of directorial assignments that he didn’t particularly relish. “Unlike 
the material I had to work with in Wise Blood, which was solid and true,” he 
says, “I’ve made a number of pictures where I had to conceal all the bad things 
and try to display the little that was good. Many pictures I made, too many, 
presented that exact problem. I have a genius for getting into that kind of 
bind—mostly because I needed money. But now I’ve sold the house in Ireland, 
and I live in Puerto Vallarta—back to the jungle and facing the sea—where 
my life is irreducibly simple. The whales sail past, and the dolphins, and the 
manta rays leap out of the water, and I look on in fascination, just as a kid 
would.” He does not always stand with mouth agape in Puerto Vallarta, It is 
where he wrote his autobiography, An Open Book. 

Of his present picture, Huston says, “Phobia is a thriller. I think it’s quite 
well done, technically. It’s a broad thriller, the premise is barely conceivable, 
so if it’s brought off, it’s a double triumph. I think it may be quite successful. 
I’m particularly enthusiastic about my next picture, Escape to Victory. It’s 
about a soccer game in Germany during World War II between the Nazis 
and an assortment of Allied prisoners of war. Evan Jones, an Australian, wrote 
the script, and I’m leaving in three days for Hungary, where I'll film it with 
Michael Caine, Sylvester Stallone, and Max Von Sydow.” 

When I ask Huston what he thinks of the books and articles written about 
him and his style and the similarities between his films, he says, “I have great 
admiration for Fellini and Bergman, who create their own films. But I’m 
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eclectic. I like doing one thing very different from another. I don’t even rec- 
ognize a style in my work. If there is a style, it’s to adapt myself to the material 
consistently, and as it changes in each film, so does the style. I see each picture 
I make as being totally different from any other.” 

“And by the same token,” he adds, “I see no line of continuity in my films, 
but that’s beside the point. If others do, so much the better. I can see certain 
things that I’ve used more than once—the hunt being more important than the 
kill, the quest more important than the prize, the comradeship of men under 
fire—but I think you'll find those in a lot of stories and in some of my films. 
I think I fly to the opposite after each picture I’ve ever made.” 

Then he smiles and says, “I’m a shallow soul, actually, who likes variety.” g 





Stalling for Time 


Ithough I talked Bogie into buying the film rights to the thriller 
Aver Beat the Devil, I didn’t want to write the screenplay myself, 

so I gave it to Peter Viertel and Tony Veiller. They wrote a script 
which wasn’t very good, then washed their hands of it. Before the script 
was finished, the picture was cast. Jennifer Jones and Peter Lorre had 
already been hired, and we were about ready to roll. When I arrived in 
Italy, I still didn’t have a script or a scriptwriter. But it just so happened 
that Truman Capote was in Rome. I told him that I needed help badly 
and asked if he would give me a hand. Fortunately, he agreed, because 
we probably could never have made the picture without him. 

We weren’t going to have a chance to start writing until we reached 
Ravello, the little town south of Naples where we were going to shoot. 
I knew it was going to be nip and tuck. The money for the film was being 
put up by a conglomerate of backers that included Roberto Haggiag, 
the Woolf brothers, and Bogart himself. 

In Rome I told Bogie that we were in a desperate situation. ““We 
haven’t got a script, and I don’t know what the hell is going to come of 
this,” I said. “It may be a disaster. In fact, it’s got all the earmarks of a 
disaster.” 

Jack Clayton, now a fine director, was the production manager, and 
he was in our conspiracy to stall for time. We didn’t want the company 
to know that the script wasn’t ready, so Jack announced that I didn’t 
want the actors to see their lines until just before we shot a scene. He 
explained that I was experimenting with a new technique, trying to 
encourage a more spontaneous approach to the material. But, in spite 
of his fast talk, the picture caught up with us. 

There was a section written by Viertel and Veiller that just didn’t 
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work. I knew it was going to take time to fix it. In a desperate delaying 
action, I went down and staged a scene so elaborately that the carpenters 
had to remove “‘wild” walls and make all sorts of alterations. I figured 
it would take the crew at least half a day to get ready to shoot, plus 
rehearsal time. While they were preparing the set, Truman and I went 
upstairs and wrote an entire new scene. That’s how close it was. 
Truman Capote was remarkable. I remember finding him one evening 
with his face swollen and lopsided—he had an impacted wisdom tooth. 
Although in considerable pain, he was still working. We called an 
ambulance. Truman asked for his purple Balmain shawl, one that 
Jennifer had given him. We wrapped him in it and saw him off. That 
same night new pages of script arrived from the hospital! Truman was 
all courage. 
One night there was arm wrestling. Bogie and Truman were engaged, 
and it almost became a fight. It did, in fact, turn into a wrestling match. 
And Truman took Bogie! He pinned Bogie’s shoulders to the floor and 
held him there. Truman’s epicene comportment was downright.deceptive! 
He was remarkably strong and had pit bulldog in him. 
David Selznick visited the set from time to time. He had no connection 
_ With the picture except that his wife, Jennifer Jones, was in it. It didn’t 
matter: When she signed a contract, David started his memorandums. 
Throughout Beat the Devil I would get memorandums from him, 
mostly by cable, concerning production and recommendations for scenes, 
and on and on, ad infinitum. David numbered the pages of his cables. 
Some ran ten to twelve pages—or more. One day, after receiving a 
particularly long cable from David, I sent him a cable back. Page one 
answered various points he had made. I then omitted page two and 
jumped to page three. From then on I answered anything he asked me by 
replying: “Refer to page two my cable X date,” I understand this drove 
him right up the wall. It was rough on the cable company, too, because 
David was out to find page two. 





—John Huston 
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Talking with John Huston 


an interview by GENE D. PHILLIPS 


While he was making The Mackintosh Man, in London, 
John Huston took time out to discuss his career with 
Gene D. Phillips, author of Graham Greene : The Films of 
His Fiction and The Movie Makers: Artists in an Industry, 
Herewith is a transcript of his remarks, rearranged 
by topic. 
AM Goldwyn brought me to Hollywood in the early ’30s on the strength of 
Gore short stories that I had published in The American Mercury, but I was 
a dismal failure trying to write scripts for him. Then I went to Universal, | 
which was going downhill at the time. So I left Hollywood and went to Europe 
where I worked for Gaumont-British briefly. Finally I returned to Hollywood 
and became part of the writers stable at Warner Brothers, where I collaborated 
on Jezebel for my good friend William Wyler and went on to work on 
Sergeant York, High Sierra, Juarez Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, and other films. 

In those days the Hollywood set-up was much different than it is now. 
` There was an executive producer who had a number of individual producers 
working under him. A producer would be given a property to film and he would 
select from among the contract writers, directors, and actors that the studio 
employed those people.who could handle the material that was to be made 
into a film. Screenwriters at the time were much more concerned with the 
perfection of their work than they are now. They were on salary; when they 
finished an assignment they would either be moved on to another film or let 
go if their work wasn’t satisfactory. Hence a writer fought for the leisure to 
be able to polish and improve his material before it went before the cameras. 
The writer handed in 20 pages or so of the script at a time, not the finished 
product. If he got behind schedule he would be urged on. Writers and directors 
often had no control over their material once they had finished it. 

The writer never came on the set unless he was asked for in extraordinary 
circumstances, By the same token, when the director finished shooting a picture, 
the footage was turned over to the editor. This kind of set-up in the studio 
gave the creative writer and director something to fight against. Those who 
say that there is too much freedom today in the filmmaking business may 
have a point. 

Once I had become established as a screenwriter at Warners I got a clause 
put into my contract that if I stayed on there they would give me the chance 
to direct. I saw no great dividing line between writing and directing, although 
few writers had become directors at the time—Preston Sturges and Gar Kanin 
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were, I believe, my only predecessors. After Allen Rivkin and I finished the 
screenplay of The Maltese Falcon [1941], I asked to direct it. Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s book had been filmed twice before, but the previous screen adapters 
didn’t have the faith in the story that we did. Our script simply reduced the 
book to a screenplay, without any fancy additions of our own. 

Before I started shooting I made drawings, set-up by set-up, of the action. 
I discovered that about half the time the actors automatically fell into the 
blocking that I had worked out in my drawings, and the rest of the time I 
would either bring them into line with my original conception of the blocking 
or let them work out something for themselves. I was extremely lucky to have 
such a fine group of actors to work with. I had known Humphrey Bogart, who 
played detective Sam Spade, for a long time. I had written High Sierra for him 
earlier. George Raft had been approached to play Spade, but he didn’t want 
to work with a director who was a newcomer. 

Warner Brothers was indulgent with me, and I was allowed to work with 
the editor to some extent after shooting was finished, and with the composer. 
Ever since I have made it a point to involve myself in the making of a film 
from the pre-prodiction work right through to the end of the post-production 
work. Even when I have made a picture from a screenplay written by another 
writer, I have worked on it with him. 


During the war I made three documentaries for the Army. I was attached 
to the Air Corps and made Report from the Aleutians in the Aleutian 
Islands in 1942. Then I went to Italy where I did The Battle of San Pietro 
[1944], a combat picture made to explain why we hadn’t swept over Italy 
after we came up from Salerno and took Rome. When I put the film together 
it was described as anti-war by the brass at the Pentagon. The picture was 
shelved until General George C. Marshall saw it, because it was thought 
that the film would discourage men who were going to go into combat. He 
felt, however, that it should be used as a training film to show men what was 
in store for them in combat. There were some cuts, but I believe they were 
justified. For example, some of the soldiers with whom I had dialogued during 
the making of the film had been subsequently killed in action. I had used their 
voices over later shots of their dead bodies covered with blankets, and it was 
thought that this would have upset their families should they see the film. 

The other documentary which I made has never been released by the 
Pentagon for screening. It was called Let There Be Light [1945] and was 
about combat neuroses, about men who had been torn up emotionally by 
their experiences in battle. For some reason to see a psyche torn asunder is 
more frightening than to see people who have physical wounds. Some of the 
brass said that there was a question of invasion of the privacy of the men shown 
as patients in the film. The men themselves, however, after they recovered, said - 
that they as a group were all in favor of the film being shown. What I had done 
in making the film was to follow a group of 75 patients from their admission 
into the hospital until their release. To me it was an extraordinary experience 
—almost a religious experience—to see men who couldn’t speak, or remember 
anything at the beginning of their treatment, emerge at the end, not completely 
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cured, it is true, but restored to the shape that they were in when they 
entered the Army. 

While making Let There Be Light I had the benefit of a quick course 
in psychiatry by constantly asking Army psychiatrists questions about various 
aspects of what they were doing. The figure of Freud began to emerge, and that 
was the beginning of my later film about Freud. My original orders in making 
Let There Be Light was to reassure industrialists that they should hire 
veterans, even those who had been hospitalized, since they were as capable as 
the next man. Since the Pentagon didn’t feel that the film accomplished ‘this 
goal, however, the film was shelved, and has never been shown theatrically to 
‘this day. 


When I returned to the United States after the war, I directed Sartre’s 
No Exit on the New York stage, but the critics didn’t know what it was all 
about. They thought it was a French love triangle instead of a rather strongly 
philosophic work. So I went back to Hollywood, where I co-scripted with 
Richard Brooks and directed. Key Largo, and won Oscars for writing and ` 
directing The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, which grew out of my time in 
Mexico years before as a horseman in the Mexican cavalry. My father, Walter 
Huston, won an Oscar as the gritty old prospector in the film. 

There is an objectivity on the set that does away with any of the regular 
relationships that one might have with these same people off the set. The director 
is always the father figure on the set, so I suppose that, while the film was 
being made, I was my father’s father figure. For my part, when I appear as an 
actor under another director, as I have, for example, for Preminger in The 
Cardinal, Í am the most obedient of actors. My intention is to set a good 
example for the other actors in the film, looking toward the time when I might 
have to direct them. I have no standard approach to actors. I try to guide each 
actor through his part without letting him know that, as director, I am really 
acting all of the parts myself. 

Furthermore, I look upon the camera as still another actor on the set. The 
relationship between the actors is important but the relationship between the 
actors and the camera is also important. The camera can be as eloquent as the 
finest actor if you know how to use it. You have to be the right distance from 
an actor when he says a line, for example. Very rarely has my best camera work 
been remarked on by either an audience or the critics because good camera 
work should be unobtrusive. One set-up should naturally lead to the next 
without anyone noticing—it’s like a ballet. A good scene tells you how it should 
be shot. I begin by letting the actors sort themselves out; and often, as I found. 
in directing my very first film, they do the scene fairly well without any sug- 
gestions from me at all, falling into some of the set-ups quite naturally. A bad 
scene is the most difficult to shoot, since there is no way that you can shoot 
it to make it look any better than it is. 

One of my favorite films, at least as I shot it, is The Red Badge of 
Courage. Lillian Ross in her book about the making of the film, Picture, 
is extremely accurate about what went on during production. She was a fine 
journalist, and I say this even though I myself come in for some body blows 
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in the course of the book. So, you see, I am speaking with a certain detachment. 
I think that she was a little harder on the studio than perhaps was fair. There 
was a power struggle goirig on at MGM at the time: one group wanted to 
make the film and the other group didn’t. Whoever won that battle would be 
in charge of the studio. Louis B. Mayer’s power was waning. I told him that 
if he was against my making the picture that I wouldn’t pursue it. He replied, 
“You believe in the project, don’t you? You continue to defend it, even though 
I am against it. I would be deeply disappointed in you if you didn’t fight for it.” 

I fought for it and the picture was made, and then I had to witness a disaster 
at the preview. The best scene in the film was the one in which the Tall Soldier 
dies a kind of mystical death. “Don’t touch me,” he says, and then he falls 
dead. His death is witnessed by the hero (Audie Murphy) and by the Tattered 
Soldier, who begins to wander around in circles; then he too falls dead. This 
is particularly shocking because the viewer was not aware that the Tattered 
Soldier was even wounded until he drops dead. One third of the audience walked 
out at this point. The scene was too emotionally taxing, and so it was cut, as 
were some others, bringing the film down to one hour and 40 minutes. I 
hear that the film has since been cut to 69 minutes. Of course I couldn’t bring 
myself to look at the present version, but I have been given to understand that 
MGM is thinking of re-releasing the original version. 

My next film, The African Queen, in contrast with The Red Badge 
of Courage, was a joy to make. We shot it in Africa with two delight- 
ful people, Katharine Hepburn as the spinster-missionary, and Humphrey 
Bogart as the river-boat bum. Kate Hepburn was enchanted with the whole 
thing; Bogey would rather have been back in his house in Beverly Hills. I 
suggested to Kate that she play her role as a lady something like Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She did and it was fine. 

I went abroad to make The African Queen and continued travelling 
to make other films, so finally I bought a house in Ireland and settled there. 
But I have never thought of myself as an expatriate. I became an Irish citizen 
because I believe in being a citizen of the country where I live. If I move back 
to the United States I will become a citizen there again. 

Another of my favorite films is Moby Dick, although neither the public 
nor the critics have agreed with me. For me the point of Moby Dick as 
Melville wrote it is that Ahab hated God, and in essence felt that he was bring- 
ing the Judge himself before the bar of judgment and condemning Him. This 
theme of blasphemy was missed by most people who saw the picture, and who 
think of Ahab simply as a madman. Hence Gregory Peck’s performance as 
Ahab didn’t coincide with their preconceived notions of the story. 

` I have often been asked if I have had final cut on my films since becoming 
an established director. My answer is always the same: no director ever has 
final cut because ultimately the picture always belongs to someone else who 
may tamper with it after you think the film is finished and have delivered it 
for distribution. After I finished The Barbarian and the Geisha, I went on to 
Africa to make The Roots of Heaven. After I left, the studio altered the film 
considerably, and when I saw it a year later I wanted to take my name off it, 
Even the plot was unrecognizable. 
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Freud was another of my films that was cut after it was finished. As I 
mentioned earlier, the importance of Freud to the psychiatric scene loomed 
larger and larger while I was making Let There Be Light. I began reading 
Freud in the intervening years, and it took somé time before the idea for a 
film about his life developed in my mind. I got Jean-Paul Sartre to do the screen- 
play, but he wrote a 450 page script. Then he revised the first version into 
another script more than twice the length of the first! We cut this down to 
the bone, but the final shooting script nevertheless contained the strongest 
of his ideas and is still very ntuch his script. 

The picture was difficult to make. Montgomery Clift was quite ill during 
shooting; halfway through he could hardly see because he had developed 
cataracts on his eyes as a result of damage sustained in an automobile accident, 
and this made the film a real ordeal for him. When the picture was completed 
it ran two hours and 40 minutes, for this was the length needed to explain 


Freud’s discovery of infantile sexuality to a movie audience. But the audience | 


had no opportunity to relax during the whole running time of the film. It was 
too much to ask filmgoers to give such close attention to a film for that length 
of time. All of the subsequent cuts made in the picture—about 25 minutes 
of screen time—were at the film’s expense, however, since vital steps in the 
continuity and progression of the story were eliminated. 

In dealing with psychosexual matters so frankly, Freud was ahead of its 
time, as was Reflections in a Golden Eye, one of the first American ‘films 
to broach the subject of homosexuality. I seem to have a knack for making 
‘films that are either a few years ahead of or behind the times—and one is as 
bad as the other. Such films of mine are better liked today than when they were 
released. 

I had no directorial problems with Elizabeth Taylor and Marlon Brando 
during shooting. I don’t cast an actor for his technique but for his personality, 
and because of my vision of what he will do with his personality in a given 
part. My faith in the actors in Reflections in a Golden Eye, I think, was 
justified. Taylor and Brando, Brian Keith and Julie Harris all had different 
acting styles, but people are different too. They turned in an extraordinary 
group of performances that amounted to ensemble playing. I had originally 
intended Montgomery Clift to play Brando’s role of Captain Penderton, but 
che died before the film was made. In that role Marlon Brando gave me one 
of the best performances that I have ever had from an actor. 

The color process in which the film was originally shot was the result of 
considerable experimentation, and was perfectly suited to this study of a group 
of neurotic people. This color process basically had a golden amber quality 
to it; other colors, toned, impinged on the screen, as it were, from behind this 
golden hue. This served to separate the audience somewhat from the characters, 
who were in various ways withdrawn from reality, and to make their story a 
bit more remote and exotic. One of the executives at Warner Brothers objected 
to this concept of color for the film. (I think he had seen a beer at age 11 
and that was the extent of his aesthetic growth.) I got the concession that the 
film would be released initially in this special color process in key cities, but 
the response wasn’t good. Prints in Technicolor had also been processed at 
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the same time the original prints were made; and, it is the Technicolor prints 
that have been in circulation ever since. 

Among my more recent films, the success of Fat City was a pleasant sur- 
prise. I didn’t expect a commercial success; I believed very much in the film 
but would have been happy if it was well received by a selective audience. I 
had a great interest in the characters in the film, since I was a boxer briefly when 
I was 17. Personally I admire the down-and-outers depicted in the film, 
people who have the heroism to go on taking it on the chin in life as well as 
in the ring. 

Stacy Keach, who played the worn-down pug in Fat City, is also in The 
Life and Times of Judge Roy Bean, as are Ava Gardner, Anthony Perkins, 
and myself. Paul Newman plays the title role, which was played back in 1940 
by Walter Brennan in William Wyler’s film The Westerner. Judge Roy Bean 
couldn’t be more different from Fat City. Whereas Fat City took place in one 
concentrated area, a big city slum, Judge Roy Bean is all over the map. It 
is romantic, sad, and funny—a high, wide, and, I hope, handsome film. We 
departed from the historical facts and made Bean more of a scalawag than he 
really was; but the film is, after all, more of a romance than a historical docu- 
ment. 

Paul Newman is also the star of my latest film, The Mackintosh Man, which, 
like The Kremlin Letter, is a spy thriller with some amusing moments. Critics 
have never been able to discover a unifying theme in my films. For that matter, 
neither have I. Of course, as a director I do interpret reality. Just pointing a 
camera at a certain reality means an interpretation of that reality. But I don’t 
seek to interpret reality by placing my stamp on it. I try to be as faithful as I 
can to the material I have chosen to film. Everything technical and artistic in the 
picture is designed to depict that material for an audience. That, in the end, 
is what really matters, oO 





What We Know About 
the Soviet Union 
By WALTER LAQUEUR 


Walter Laqueur, a contributing editor of ‘“Commentary’’ 
magazine and chairman of the Research Council of 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic and International 
Studies in Washington, D.C., asks very pertinently ‘““What 
‘do’ we know about the Soviet Union?” He traces his 
arguments from three decades back, from Stalin to 
Andropov. The writer is the author of numerous books on 
international affairs. 


HE present transition period in Moscow, the third in three decades, has 
ke Western observers more uncertain than its two predecessors. Both in 

1953, after the death of Stalin, and in 1964, afterthe ouster of Khrushchev, 
Washington read the signs from Moscow more or less correctly, even though 
there were fewer guideposts in those days and Soviet policy was then shrouded 
in greater secrecy. By contrast, Secretary of State George Shultz recently said 
that the experts on the Soviet Union apparently did not know any more than 
he did about what was going to happen in Moscow. 

One could see what he meant. Some experts were telling us that there was 
now a unique opportunity for rapprochement and reconciliation which, if 
allowed to slip, would never recur. Others were saying that we were on the eve 
of momentous changes, either because the Soviet Union had made so much 
progress, or on the contrary because it was facing such terrible difficulties. 
Many argued that the Soviet Union was a colossus with feet of clay which 
might collapse at almost any moment; these, more often than not, were op- 
ponents of defense spending. 

_ The nonexpert, confronted with all these differences, was bound to reach 
Shultz’s conclusion. It seemed an obvious conclusion, and it was quite wrong. 


What do we know about the Soviet Union? Three decades ago the inter- 
pretation of\Soviet policies was largely the preserve óf old Mensheviks, former 
Trotskyites, former Communists, or at least fellow-travelers—people steeped 
in Marxism-Leninism who had over many years closely followed the develop- 
ment of Soviet and world Communism. They did not necessarily agree with 
one another, nor were they always right. But they had acquired an intuitive 
understanding which helped them grasp the essentials of developments inside 
the Soviet Union, of Stalin’s motives and those of his disciples, and to guess 
how they were likely to react. These older experts obviously had axes to grind, 


Reprinted from Commentary, February 1983, by permission. All rights reserved. © 1983 
Waiter Laqueur. 
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and they were often heavily biased. But their prejudices, far from being an 
impediment, actually sharpened their perceptions, just as Burke’s bias had 
helped him in 1790 to predict the future of the French Revolution more ac- 
curately than all the objective and detached students of contemporary France. 

The theoretical model on which this generation of “Kremlinologists” relied 
was totalitarianism, with its emphasis on the inexorable spread and consolida- 
tion of state power. But as Stalinism gave way to (partial) de-Stalinization, the 
old totalitarianism model was (partially) discredited, and a new generation of 
Soviet experts moved into the front rank of the profession with a new key to 
the understanding of post-Stalinist Russia: political modernization. True, the 
theorists (like Karl Deutsch and Gabriel Almond) who inspired this school 
were not Soviet specialists, but what they said about the “automatic” (or 
“‘inevitable’’) trend in modern society toward pluralism, toward economic and 
political decentralization, toward the demand not only for consumer goods but 
also for “spiritual consumer goods’”—all this had a considerable impact on the 
profession of Kremlinology. í 

It took about a decade to realize (although some do not realize it to this 
day) that the modernization model was of little help in explaining, and of no 
assistance in predicting, Soviet political behavior. For however hard one looked 
for these trends in the Soviet Union under Brezhnev, one simply could not find 
them there. Thus disappointed with the modernization theory, many political 
scientists were led to give a second chance to another model—one which em- 
phasized the rules, written and unwritten, of bureaucratic politics. This theory, 
first formulated around 1960, interpreted the Soviet Union as a giant bureau-. 
cracy, subject to the laws governing all bureaucracies, including our own: 
functional divisions are all-important, institutional interests play a great role, 
performance and affiliation to a group are more decisive than ideology, legal 
procedure becomes significant, and passivity is the general result. 

On the basis of the bureaucracy model, no less than the modernization 
theory, one was likely to reach the conclusion that West and East were “‘con- 
verging.” But again, the hypothesis could not survive a closer look. In this case, 
the attempts to find common denominators between the Soviet system and 
ours have, by and large, turned out to be a waste of time. There are similarities, 
but they do not concern the essential character of the Soviet regime, in which 
the Communist party controls the bureaucracy and ideology also plays a role. 

Still other Soviet experts concentrated on a comparative approach, more 
often than not based on quantitative techniques. The basic idea underlying 
this approach—to vary Kipling, “What do you know of Russia, who only 
Russia know ?”’—was perfectly healthy. But it soon emerged that comparisons 
between the Soviet Union and, say, Poland were of limited validity, and with 
Albania even more so. In the end inveterate quantifiers were forced to admit 
that (to use for a moment their professional jargon) once the number of variables 
—small letter n—became too large, the problem was no longer manageable. 


Some Sovietologists also developed a sudden interest in cognitive psycholo gy, 


a profession which had not been too successful in sorting out its own problems, 
but which was believed to contain the clue to many of the riddles in the field 
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of Soviet studies. This new preoccupation with perception and misperception 
in foreign politics in general, and specifically in the field of Soviet studies, on 
the whole had unfortunate consequences. It led to the belief that since we con- 
struct the reality in which we operate, the study of our-perceptions about reality 
is as important as the study of reality (if not more so). It implied, in practical 
terms, that most of the world’s major conflicts were caused by wrong inferences 
- drawn from ambiguous evidence. Hence the conclusion that one ought to 
make a special effort to understand the antagonist’s mentality and perspectives. 

As applied to the Soviet-American conflict in particular, cognitive psychol- 
ogy taught that Russians and Americans, despite their different mentalities, 
were closer than generally believed: their common interests outweighed their 
divisions. Indeed, but for the fact that the hard-liners on both sides had con- 
stituted an “objective alliance” validating each others’ expectations (invariably 
of the worst-case type), they would be even closer. 

This mixture of the obvious and the nonsensical was bound to have a more 
harmful effect in America than in almost any other country. For nowhere has 
there been so little understanding of how a dictatorship works or so little 
appreciation of the importance of ideology (or religion or nationalism) in 
politics. In no other country has there been so much good will—which is to 
say willingness to ignore or at least belittle the existence of genuine conflicts 
among nations, ideologies, and political systems. Americans have always been 
reluctant to admit that certain conflicts are fundamental and irreconcilable. 
This reluctance was now given scientific standing. What had begun as sensible, 
if somewhat obvious, advice—that in politics as in private life one should always 
try to understand the other fellow’s view—led to the assumption, “scientifically” 
formulated, that if only the viewpoint of the other side were better understood, 
most conflicts could be resolved or avoided. 

There can be no doubt that behind the rise of these new approaches was a 
revolt against an “outdated Cold War mentality,” against an American policy 
which, motivated by “blind anti-Communism,” had led the country into 
Vietnam. But it is also true that many members of this third generation of 
Soviet experts were genuinely intrigued by the new “scientific” approaches 
which promised to put the study of Soviet affairs on a secure, objective basis, 
far in advance of the subjective, instinctive, prejudiced (“folkloristic’””) approach 
of the early Sovietologists. 

This was one side of the coin, but there was, as usual, another. The new 
Sovietologists no longer had that instinctive empathy for Soviet policy which 
the Mensheviks and the ex-Communists had possessed. As academic scholars 
who had never been active in politics, moreover, they lacked a sense of power, 
and their interest in ideology was also limited. In fact, their heavy preoccupation 
with methodology sometimes left them only limited time to follow events in 
the real world. ee , 

Nevertheless their ideas, suitably simplified, found their way into the media: 
that far-reaching changes were about to take place in the Soviet Union with 
the rise of a young, more liberal generation; that the rise of these forces was in 
the best interest of America and world peace; and that it was the chief task of 
U.S. foreign policy to support Soviet doves against the Kremlin hawks. 
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Even more important than the academic Sovietologists in shaping the 
image of the Soviet Union both among the intelligentsia and in the media has 
been the work of George F. Kennan. In his most recent book, The Nuclear 
Delusion,* Kennan expresses the belief that he has failed to influence the 
public. But in fact he has been more influential than any other single writer on 
Soviet affairs. Kennan’s influence is partly due to his background as a scholar- 
diplomat and partly to the fact that he writes in a language which is always 
intelligible and at times powerful. 

To Kennan the seemingly inexorable advance of what he calls anti-Soviet 
hysteria in America is more sinister than mere intellectual error; it’ derives, 
he believes, from an unconscious need for an external enemy. It is simply not 
true, he says, that, like the Nazis, the Soviets have intensive and relentless plans 
for military conquest in every direction. In fact, they never even wanted to 
invade Western Europe. Nor, according to Kennan, is it true that the Kremlin 
might be inclined to resort to war as a means of resolving its internal difficulties. 
Those who speak of Soviet adventurism and Finlandization, he asserts, mistake 
Moscow’s concern for military security, its obsession with secrecy, and its 
quest for prestige and influence for something more ambitious and wicked. ` 

Now, it is a little irritating to read about “anti-Soviet hysteria” and about 
the psychological need for an external enemy just when all the papers and the 
television stations are competing with one another to find attractive traits of 
character in Messrs. Andropov, Aliev, and other KGB stalwarts; at the very 
time when most Americans seem to agree that the defense budget should be 
cut; and when President Reagan is-offering the Russians more grain than they 
actually want to buy. But Kennan does have some good points, I believe, in 
what he says about the militarization of American policy. There has been a 
tendency in U.S. foreign policy since World War II to interpret the Soviet 
danger mainly in military terms and to give absolute priority to strategic 
answers. It has always been either peace or war, with little in between. Early 
on during the Carter Presidency, for example, it was decided that the conflict 
was more or less over and done with. When it appeared that this was premature, 
there was the usual fallback on a strategic build-up. Such a build-up might 
have been overdue in any case, but how could it affect the activities of the 
Cubans and the East Germans in the Third World? 

. Kennan is right: the main danger since World War I has not been a Soviet 
military invasion of Western Europe. But this is because the West decided not 
to lead the Russians into temptation by creating a power vacuum and created 
NATO instead. No such effective answer has been found, however, to deal 
with the real challenge of Soviet foreign policy, which has amounted to war by 
other means: secret diplomacy, propaganda, covert action, subversion, the 
use of proxy forces, and so on. i i 

Yet neither is there an answer to any of this in Kennan’s book. Indeed, 
as he sees it, such activities are anyway unrewarding, and if the Soviet Union 
is foolish enough to continue putting pressure on small countries, it will be 
frustrated by the forces of nationalism. Unfortunately the record in countries 


* Pantheon, 207 pp., $13.95. 
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as diverse as Vietnam, Cuba, Yemen, and Angola fails to bear him out on 
this point. 

Nor does the record bear him out on the issue of Soviet nuclear strategy. 
Kennan, like Robert McNamara and many others, argued for years that the 
Soviet leaders would not be so stupid as to go beyond parity or equivalence 
in building up their nuclear arsenal, and in any case could not afford to do so. 
One sincerely wishes these analysts had been right, but they were not. On this 

_ point, it was Richard Pipes and his colleagues in the Committee on the Present 
Danger who were right in insisting that thé Soviets were driving toward nuclear 
superiority. On the other hand, Pipes was wrong in claiming that the purpose 
was to fight and win a nuclear war.* As Adam Ulam writes in his new book, 
Dangerous Relations: The Soviet Union in World Politics, 1970-1982: 


Were Brezhnev and his colleagues to speak frankly when asked why they 
were seeking a margin of nuclear superiority and honing up their civil de- 
fenses if they were not planning to start a war, they would have answered 
that the reasons were obvious: it was of good practical and psychological 
importance to the regime. 


Richard Lowenthal put it even more explicitly three years ago: 


With all respect to [Richard] Pipes, I do not regard morale-building Red 
Army literature that such a war could be “won” as evidence that the present 
Soviet leaders believe in a holocaust as a means of policy.... The real 
political purpose of a Soviet effort for nuclear superiority is clearly to 
deprive the threat of American nuclear retaliation against a conventional 
Soviet attack of all credibility—a goal the Soviets have long pursued by 
many other means, such as their propaganda for an agreement against 
“first use” of nuclear weapons. Nuclear superiority would thus be a means 
to secure the political fronts of Soviet conventional superiority where it 
exists—be it by conventional military action or by political blackmail. 


Some of Kennan’s writings, and those of the new Sovietologists, not to 
mention much of the material published under their influence in the media, 
have been a matter of great bewilderment to the emigrants from the Soviet 
Union. Both intellectuals like Solzhenitsyn and the great majority of new 
arrivals, people from all sections of Soviet society, have reached the conclusion 
that -most Westerners do not have the faintest idea about conditions in the 
Soviet Union or about the true intentions of the Soviet rulers. A recent (un- 
published) field survey shows that of those Soviet émigrés asked, a mere 9 
percent think that Americans understand the essence of Soviet foreign policy, 
only 4 percent think that Americans are familiar with living conditions in the 


* See his article, “Why the Soviet Union Thinks It Could Fight & Win a Nuclear War” in 
the July 1977 COMMENTARY. 
+ Oxford University Press, 320 pp., $25.00. 
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Soviet Union, and over 76 percent grade the competence of U.S. Soviet experts 
poorly.** ` 

Emigrés, let it be readily admitted, are not always the best judges of their 
country of origin. They tend to lack detachment, and there is often an element 
of hyperbole in their comments. In the case of the Russians in particular, some 
have a tendency to believe that one has to have spent a few years in the Gulag 
to understand what the Soviet Union is like. Some of them also tend tọ ex- 
aggerate the importance of their own position in their native land and, con- 
sequently, their information about more than a specific sector of Soviet society. 
Lastly, their knowledge of the world outside the Soviet Union is usually quite 
limited. They are not in a position to compare, and they fail to see that world 
politics is not just what the Soviet leaders want to happen but the interplay 
among various actors on the world stage. Be all that as it may, Soviet émigrés 
have almost unanimously reached the conclusion that in view of the West’s 
inability to recognize the danger facing it, its chances for survival cannot be 
rated high. ; 

Some émigrés attribute this to blindness, others to a softening of the brain 
or backbone. Aleksandr Zinoviev writes in his preface to a new book by Kyrill 
Henkin* that 


the deepest secrets of social life are usually found on the surface. One has 
to be totally blind in order not to see the general position of the Soviet 
Union vis-a-vis the West: by every means to penetrate the West, to use the 
West for its own ends, to sow disunity, to provoke destabilization, to de- 
moralize, to deceive, to confuse, to threaten, in brief to prepare the West 
for utter military defeat. 


These are blunt and unqualified words, the “terminology of the Cold War,” 
and therefore not acceptable in academic (or diplomatic) discussions of Soviet 
politics. This may be why the recent emigration has had so little impact on 
the American conception of Soviet affairs, and why on their side the émigrés 
dismiss the Sovietologists as (at best) “purely academic.” 


Il 


What then is the real state of affairs ? As Andropov takes over in the Kremlin 
‘the domestic situation, while far from rosy, is not remotely as critical as the 
media would have us believe. To be sure, some of the problems are insoluble 
within the framework of the Soviet system. But a modern dictatorship has 
powerful instruments with which to assuage, to suppress protest, to postpone 
the day of reckoning for a very long time. A sizable part of the population has 
a vested interest in the perpetuation of the system. The majority, whatever its 


** Ilya Levkov, Patterns of Adaptation and Acculturation of Soviet Jews in the United States, 
1982. 

* Okhotnik vverkh nogami, Frankfurt, 1980. This book raises a number of disturbing questions, 
but it is certainly one of the most interesting to have been published in recent years. It deals 
to a large extent with the story of Willie Fisher, better known in America under the name 
Rudolf Abel, the Russian spy who was arrested in the U.S. and later exchanged for Gary 
Powers. It has been translated into various European languages but has not been published 
so far in the United States. : 
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discontents, is apathetic and incapable of organizing. 

Among the acute domestic crises which allegedly are pushing the Soviet 
empire to the brink of disaster, the economic situation is usually listed in first 
place. The series of bad harvests is invoked, as are the shortages, the long queues 
in front of the shops, the stagnating living standards, the decaying infrastructures 
(transportation, etc.), the great waste, the decreasing productivity, the growing 
need to support the ailing economies of Eastern Europe, and so on. 

All this is true, but politically it is not very significant, certainly not in the 
short run. The Soviet economy has never functioned well, there have always 
been shortages and queues, and Soviet citizens have learned to live with them. 
Even if there have been several bad harvests, enough grain has been imported 
to provide bread for everyone. (Since the size of the harvest tends to vary 
cyclically, there is always a chance that the next harvest will be satisfactory, 
which would be a boost to the regime and a blow to American farmers for 
whom the misfortunes of Soviet agriculture have become a support system.). 
The growth rates in Soviet industry have steadily gone down—the anticipated 
rise in GNP for next year is 2 percent—but they are still higher than in most 
Western countries. The coal industry is not in good shape, petroleum and steel 
pose difficulties, and the less said about most consumer-goods industries, the 
better. But modern technologies are imported from Silicon Valley, more often 
than not free of charge. There are difficulties in assimilating Western techniques, 
but these are eventually overcome. The long and short of it is that the Soviet 
economy will muddle through. 

Some Western experts have argued that muddling through is no longer 
enough at a time when such great emphasis is put on modern arms. How, they 
ask, can the Soviet leadership insure high-quality weapons if industry is on the 
whole weak and inefficient? But the civilian and the military sectors of the 
Soviet economy are to.a considerable extent insulated from each other. This 
is difficult to accept for Westerners who fail to understand how an economy far 
more backward than today’s could have produced Sputnik before America 
did. In similar fashion,.the Soviet Union can still outproduce the U.S. in the 
military field provided sufficient priority is given to this task. 

The real problem facing the Soviet economy is declining productivity. 
Because of this there is reason to believe that the income of Soviet citizens will 
not merely stagnate, as it has done in recent years, but may actually fall. Indeed, 
some foreign observers in Moscow report that Soviet living standards are now 
back to 1965. This being the case, we are told, just about anything might 
` happen. Not, of course, the emergence of a Solidarity-type independent union, | 
but more absenteeism, strikes of sorts, local labor unrest, and other manifesta- 
tions of discontent. Yet the idea that this could bring down the regime still 
seems exceedingly far fetched. Such problems can be tackled by a mixture of 
reform, propaganda, and the threat or use of terror. 

As to reform, most Western experts agree that much could be improved 
through relatively modest changes within the system. Curiously, successive 
Soviet leaders, while permitting such changes elsewhere (e.g., Hungary), and 
while encouraging an opening up to the West of such client states as Angola, 
Mozambique, and even Cuba, have been most reluctant to take similar steps 
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at home. Some Western observers believe that the Soviet economy is so closely 
tied up with the political system that even minor changes are impossible without 
shaking the foundations of Soviet political power. I do not share this belief: 
economic experimentation can go hand in hand with political repression. The 
` conservatism of the Soviet leaders is largely rooted in their psychology; sooner 
or later there will bè some reforms. If Andropov does not take the necessary 
steps, the generation of younger leaders, succeeding him, will. These reforms 
will be palliatives, unlikely to affect the deeper sources of the evil. But they may 
suffice for getting through yet another decade. 

Meanwhile propaganda will be stepped up. Already every newscast on 
Soviet television opens or concludes with some horror story from the West: 
the Soviet citizen may not be well off, but compare. his lot with the miserable 
downtrodden fate of workers in the West and the growing army of unemployed! 
.While the intellectuals do not entirely depend on the Soviet media for their 
information, the average Soviet citizen is influenced by the endless, systematic 
repetition of distortions and lies. 

If propaganda fails, there remains the repressive machinery, The Polish 
police managed to deal with the Polish workers, and the task of the KGB 
in similar circumstances is likely to be much easier. Violence may not even’ 
have to be used because the knowledge that the state has overwhelming means 
of repression at its disposal usually suffices as a deterrent. There are at present 
in the Soviet Union relatively few political prisoners, fewer than in many old- 
fashioned dictatorships in the Third World. This is not because the Soviet 
Union is a less repressive regime, but on the contrary, because it is repressive 
and effective. Opposition to such a regime seems really hopeless, and few will 
even try it. The apparent paradox that a totalitarian regime may be able to 
manage with less violence than an authoritarian state has been a cause of 
endless confusion to some Westerners who have had the good fortune never 
to be exposed either to the one or to the other. 


In addition to the economy, the other factors that are said to be bringing the 
Soviet Union to the point of collapse are the rising unrest among the nationali- 
ties, the change in the demographic balance, the intellectual dissent, the growing 
lack of belief in Communist doctrine, the cynicism among the younger genera- 
tion. All this is indeed there, but as with the economy, the party leadership 
should be able to contain it. 

Thus, while there does exist tension among the nationalities, for the time 
being it is more under control than similar problems in the U.S. and in Western 
Europe. The Uzbeks are now the third largest ethnic group, but they do not 
like the Tajiks any more than they do the Russians; the enmity among the 
Caucasian minorities is proverbial. Organized intellectual dissent has effectively 
been stamped out, Helsinki or no Helsinki; for the rest, it does not greatly 
concern the KGB that members of the intelligentsia listen to foreign radio 
stations, read books which are on the index of censorship, or admire decadent 
avant-garde Western art. Alcoholism is a problem, and so is absenteeism and 
the crime rate. But alcoholism also has its uses in a political regime which once 
came to power with the ardent desire to mobilize the masses and which now 
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survives partly owing to their demobilization. 

As for loss of faith in Communism and the concomitant loss of the regime’s 
legitimacy, thought to be the indispensable basis of all authority, the rulers 
can always point to the need to defend the country against its outside enemies— 

. the yellow peril, American imperialism, and so on. In any case, when Max 
Weber and Pareto were dealing with the question of authority, they did not 
know about the Soviet Union. Moreover, if unstable regimes like that of the 
Czars and the Ottoman empire could survive a loss of legitimacy for long 
periods, an efficient modern totalitarian regime is all the more able to do so. 


Il 


Nevertheless, things could still go wrong for the Soviet regime. If they do, 
or if there should be persistent splits in the leadership, resulting in paralysis, 
there are safety nets. One is Bonapartism. Marx, it will be recalled, made a 
notable contribution to the discussion of this subject. Trotsky was attacked for 
Bonapartism, so was Lenin, and so, of. course, was Stalin. But Soviet Bona- 
partism in the 1980s means something quite different: it refers to the systematic 
militarization of Soviet society.* 

All knowledgeable observers agree that during the last 15 years the ` 
Soviet military has gained influence. Whereas Khrushchev had stood up to the 
marshals and generals and their exaggerated demands, Brezhnev went out of 
his way to appease them. Soviet propaganda began to devote more space, time, 
and prominence to military themes, such as the army as the embodiment of. 
patriotism and as a means of inculcating order and discipline and other essential 
values in the young generation. An unending stream of books and articles 
praised the glorious role of the armed forces in the Great Patriotic War. 

There is no denying, however, that the direct political impact so far has 
been modest. The army had 18 representatives in the Central Committee of 
the party in 1971, their number grew to 20 five years later, and reached 24 at 
the 26th Party Congress in 1981—out of a total of 319. And on the Central 
Committee Secretariat, which is the real seat of power, the army is only in- 
directly represented—by Epishev, the general in charge of political indoctrina- 
tion. 

Nor is it certain that the term “representation” is correct in this context, 
for the armed forces are not a monolithic bloc standing for a clear, well-defined 
group interest. They do, of course, have certain interests in common, but there 
is no reason to assume that relations among Soviet army, navy, air-force, and 
missile forces are notably more cordial than in other countries. 

On two past occasions army officers were called in for help by the supreme 
party leaders: in 1953 to liquidate Beria because they could not trust the KGB, 
and again by Khrushchev who needed Marshal Zhukov’s help to prevail over 


* This concept was developed in France two years ago in an interesting, if controversial 
book by Cornelius Castoriadis, Devant la guerre; the second volume of his work will appear 
soon. See also an article by General William E. Odom, “The Militarization of Soviet Society,” 
in Problems of Communism, Sept./Oct. 1976. On the other hand, even enlightened Marxists 
(such as Eric Hobsbawm) have continued to maintain until recently that Communist states 
are “passionately civilian-minded.” : i 
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his rivals. But these were exceptions, and Zhukov was soon after demoted by 
Khrushchev. Today the defense minister is a civilian even if he carries the title 
of a marshal; the KGB keeps a watchful eye on the marshals and generals as 
on everyone else in Soviet society. Furthermore, there are several departments 
in the Central Committee Secretariat which take an active interest in appoint- 
ments, party work, propaganda, etc. in the armed forces. Almost 95 percent of 
the officer corps belongs to the party or the Komsomol. 
The army, in short, seems to be under firm party control. If Soviet society 
has been militarized, it is equally true that the armed forces have been politicized, 
and that there has been a great deal of congruence and interpenetration. If 
all goes well, the hold of the party bureaucracy will be in no danger. On the 
. other hand, if the party bureaucracy can no longer cope with the challenges 
facing it, if there is a prolonged stalemate in the struggle for power, or if the 
army has to be called in to support one faction or another in the contest, or 
to suppress challenges to the party’s power, the armed forces would no longer 
be a mere tool and might develop a political will of their own. Paradoxically, 
the Jaruzelski solution, which was adopted reluctantly and as a last resort, 
could one day become a new paradigm. 
Fifteen years ago Soviet observers of the Third World discovered the im- 
portant political role of the army as a carrier of revolutionary ideas (or of 
modernization), and some of them wrote glowingly about generals as revolu- 
tionaries with epaulettes (revolutioneri v pogonakh). What irony if the Soviet 
Union were to draw its inspiration one day from Third World experience. The 
_ Soviet army is not exactly a revolutionary force, but its record as a manager 
and innovator has been reasonably good; it was, for instance, the first (together 

. With the KGB) to use computers on a large scale. Could it teach the bureaucrats 
a lesson or two? In the Third World army officers are substitutes for the pro- 
letariat; in Poland—and perhaps in the Soviet Union tomorrow—they may 
have to act as surrogates for the party secretaries. 

Today all this is no more than possibility, but it certainly seems more 
probable than the emergence—such as was envisaged by some students of 
Soviet affairs only a few years ago—of a new managerial and state elite pushing 
back the influence of the party bureaucrats. But could the army run the country? 
If the party apparatus has become too unwieldy and ossified, the military com- 
plex is also very big and lacks political and economic know-how. The armed 
forces may provide the foot soldiers, but there is no new charismatic military 
leader in the Soviet Union at the present time. There has been no war in recent 
years in which young (or middle-aged) men of talent could have distinguished 
themselves and acquired a national following. 


But if the party bureaucracy should no longér be able to cope, there is yet 
another possibility. Those who have maintained that the Soviet Union faces 
in the long run the choice between petrification and pluralism (or at least 
“peripherization”) may well have stumbled on a real insight which can be of 
help in predicting future developments in the Soviet Union. But one has to 
treat this insight as Marx treated Hegel, by standing it on its head. The new 
pluralism will be based not on managers, regional state officials, and other 
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“liberal” or quasi-liberal technocrats—these may come in on the margins— 
but on a coalition of party secretaries, the KGB, and the army. 

The “‘organs” of state security, as they are commonly called in the Soviet ` 
Union, have been kept on a short leash ever since Stalin’s death and Beria’s . 
execution. The party bureaucracy suffered more than anyone else from the 
terror and the purges, and the last thing it wanted was a repeat performance. 
From 1953 on, state security was held strictly under party control, and the 
heads of the KGB were second-raters. But then, almost imperceptibly, KGB. 
influence increased. In 1973 Andropov became a full member of the Politburo; 
even thé great Dzherzhinski, Lenin’s friend, the founder of the secret police, 
had only been an alternate member at the time, and Beria, Stalin’s crony, 
became a full member only toward the end of his political career. It could be 
argued that Andropov’s elevation had more to do with his personal ability 
or charm, and that it was purely accidental that he has now been ‘joined by 
Aliev, another veteran of the secret police. It is possible that this is the case— ` 
but there are many other equally able people in the Soviet Union who have not 
become members of the Politburo. 

Andropov, for all we know, may disappear soon; he is said to be in indifferent 
health, or he may fall victim to a cabal. But the power of the KGB transcends 
personalities. It is a state within a state, not just an espionage agency and a 
secret police force. It is the keeper of all state secrets, with enterprises in all 
walks of life, and with a little army; it is the agency always entrusted with 
particularly important and sensitive assignments. The Soviet system needs’ it 
to survive, and at the same time it is always a potential threat to the bureaucracy. 
In the 1950s and 1960s, when it was being reorganized and rebuilt, it was in 
no position to make a bid for power. Today it is stronger than ever before and 
self-confident. At a time of crisis it would be the obvious instrument to use. 

A great many people in the Soviet Union have been talking of late about the 
need, as it were, to “get the country moving again.” But the middle and lower 
echelons of the bureaucracy are averse to change; too many vested interests 
are involved. How to carry out changes against such resistance, open and 
secret? Sooner or later a future leader, or possibly a group of leaders, will 
look. for a transmission belt, parallel to the party, to carry out their orders, or 
at least to make sure that their instructions are obeyed. The KGB could fulfill 
this function. 

Certainly the Soviet Union has always been a police state, but the police 
have never run it. During the very first years of the 20th century, the rulers of 
Russia briefly played with the idea of police socialism. It did not come to much. 
Contrary to widespread belief, not even the Stalin period was characterized 
by the arbitrary rule of the secret police; it was the despotism of one man 
who had subjugated the secret police apparatus, used it for his own purposes, 
and ultimately had its leading cadres shot. If, therefore, the KGB were to 
establish itself as a new committee of public safety, it would have to do so from 
within the party. This would be an interesting new stage in the development of 
Soviet Communism. Soviet history during the last two decades has been pre- 
dictable and boring; now there is a chance that the unforeseen may happen: 
police Communism. 
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IV 

Finally, there is the question of the young generation. Everyone who has 
met the products of Soviet society knows that they are in some respects dif- 
ferent from their parents. They were born after World War II, and do not 
remember the most difficult years in Soviet history. Their historical memory 
> usually begins with. the Khrushchev period. It is difficult to find revolutionary 
ideologists among them; the very fact that they have to learn the doctrines of 
Marxism-Leninism (often by heart) in schools and the Komsomol, turns them 
` against.it, or at least induces indifference. The Soviet young are quite sure of 
themselves, career-oriented, very interested in material things; not-for them 
the disdain of consumerism often found among the offspring of the middle class 
in the West. If, by a miracle, freedom of expression and organization were 
restored in the Soviet Union tomorrow, about the last thing the young would 
„be interested in would be a New Left movement or a “Green” party, earnestly 
discussing Marx, Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, Frantz Fanon, and Che Guevara. 

At the same time, they take certain aspects of the system for granted and 
would no more question them than their Western contemporaries would: 
question the right to buy jeans and to frequent discotheques. They are in favor 
of order and discipline, they are on the whole patriotic even though they may 
deride official propaganda. They are family men and women, and those of 
integrity and intelligence among them will look for careers far away from politics 
(leaving politics to the less desirable elements). If they have a personal philos- 
ophy, it is individualism. This may come as a surprise to foreigners who have- 
been told about collectivism, who have read about Pavel Korchagin and the 
other young heroes of the revolution and the 1920s.. But wanting to be left 
alone is precisely a reaction against official theory and practice. The Soviet 
young have come to hold the private sphere of life in high esteem. They want 
“to do their own thing” to the extent that it is possible in a system of this kind. 
(And it is true that in this respect the Brezhnev regime did make concessions.) 

The young, in short, are neither rebels nor reactionaries, but rather apoli- 
tical, even apathetic. They want a change for the better (and certainly an 
improvement in living standards), but by and large they seem reconciled to an 
imperfect order because they see no path to radical improvement. There may 
be small groups of militants among them, but these are untypical. (None of 
this necessarily applies to working-class youth, about whom very little is known 
abroad, and whose reactions may come as a surprise to those in power and, a 
fortiori, to observers abroad.) 

What effect will these generational changes have? The short answer is that 
we do not know. There were those in the West who claimed for a long time 
that everything would change for the better once a new generation came to the 
fore, unencumbered by the heritage of Stalinism. This school of thought took 
it for granted that everything wrong with the Soviet Union was the fault of 
the older generation—first for having created Stalinism, later for having put 
up with it, and lastly for not having done away with its heritage. This, in turn, 
was based on the assumption that Stalinism was an aberration, or, as others 
saw it, a necessary stage of development which Soviet society had outgrown. 
The grain of truth in these assumptions is not very substantial. 
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For what Marx wrote in 1852 about the “enormous French state bureau- 


- cracy” enmeshing the body of French society like a net, “choking all pores 


and stifling innovation,” is equally true of Soviet society today. The “enormous” 
French bureaucracy counted half-a-million people, whereas in the Soviet Union 
their number is 50 times larger. They may tolerate a revolution from above, , 
but only if it does not harm their interests. And yet Soviet society simply cannot 
be streamlined without making many of these bureaucrats redundant. This, 
to repeat, is the dilemma facing Andropov and those who will come after him, 
The alternative is to do little or nothing. 

Some argue that the system must change to remain competitive and pro- 
ductive, to keep pace with the rest of the world, or for whatever other reason. 
But not even such streamlining will necessarily lead to a freer system; the idea 
that despotism cannot accommodate computers and robots is more than a 
little naive. Furthermore, we know from history that political elites can cling 
to power for decades, perhaps even for centuries, even if they have long since 
fulfilled their historical role (assuming they ever had one), even if they have 
lost faith in their doctrine and mission, even if they no longer have the active 
support‘of their followers. 

True, there is no precedent for the Soviet system and no parallel, but this 
alone provides no sufficient reason for optimism. Political systems have changed 
as a result of military defeat, or of revolution, and they have collapsed following 
the radical decay of their foundations. But only over long periods of time. In 
our age war has become impossible and the anti-revolutionary potential, the 
means of repression at the disposal of a modern dictatorship, are so much 
stronger than the would-be rebels as to doom any such attempt from the begin- 
ning. It is not even sufficient for the incumbents to lose their self-confidence; 
a stage has to be reached in which they are no longer cohesive, and no longer 
have the will to defend their privileges. There are no indications that any such 
process has taken place in the Soviet Union. Some Western leaders may have 
lost their nerve; in the Soviet leadership there is no room for hesitation and 
world weariness. The Soviet fin de siécle seems to be as yet a good distance 
ahead. 

The unique character of the Soviet system, a frozen revolution which can 
neither advance nor find its Thermidor, makes prediction dangerous. It would 
be foolish altogether to rule out radical change in the Soviet Union in the fore- 
seeable future. All one can say is that at present it seems unlikely, and that, if 
it should occur, it would be triggered by circumstances and by forces which 
cannot possibly be anticipated today. 


v 


Successive Soviet leaders have stressed the primacy of foreign policy despite 
all the urgent problems facing them at home; as Brezhnev used to say, foreign 
policy is our most important domestic problem. There is no reason to assume 
that this will change under his successors. On the contrary, the successors may 
well be more assertive in pursuing Soviet interests in various parts of the world 
and also more subtle, more adventurous on the diplomatic level, trying to split 
the coalition of their “enemies”—making friendly gestures toward some, 
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` bringing pressure to bear on others, patching up some old, unnecessary quarrels. 

Soviet foreign policy will watch with particular interest events in Africa 
and the Persian Gulf region. The Middle East will remain a trouble zone for 
a long time to come, Iran and Pakistan are unstable, and there may be op- 
portunities elsewhere to give a little help to the forces serving Soviet interests. 
In not a few African countries, the presence of a few hundred proxies can make 
all the difference. Peter Wiles has drawn attention to the fact, disregarded by 
most Western experts on the Third World, that the parallels drawn between 
Angola and Mozambique today and Ghana, Guinea, and Egypt in the 1960s 
are quite misleading, since these latter countries, though they were allied to 
the Soviet Union, never proclaimed themselves Marxist-Leninist, did not found 
and encourage Communist parties, and did not persecute religion: 


The distinction between temporary allies and permanent imitations is of 
great emotional and intellectual importance. When Sekou Touré was young 
and Nasser and Nkrumah were alive, many knowledgeable people lost 
their heads and cried “wolf”: there was no solid empirical justification for 
calling these people or their states “Communist.” Therefore today many 
knowledgeable people refuse to cry “wolf” when the wolf stands in plain 
undoubted view. 


One should add that the issue is not only of psychological and intellectual 
but also of considerable political interest. For it leads to the question of whether 
these advances in Africa and elsewhere are regarded by the Soviet leaders as 
irreversible, to be covered by something akin to a Brezhnev doctrine for the 
Third World. 

It was only to be expected that the Soviet Union under Andropov would 
show more suppleness in its approach to arms control, and Western leaders 
quite obviously have to explore any proposals for the new elements they may 
contain. But it remains the case that although the Soviet Union does not want 
nuclear war, it does want “‘real security,” and this, given the Soviet mentality, 
means that the Soviet, Union has to be the strongest power in the world, not 
just stronger than America but stronger than all its potential enemies taken 
together. It means retaining the initiative in world affairs, and it means expand- 
ing Soviet influence wherever possible. The Soviet Union not only has to be 
the strongest power, it also has to be perceived as such. 

The problem as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, then, is not Reagan’s 
“aggressive language” but America’s power. America would be suspect, a 
potential enemy, even if its President were a member of the Committee on 
East-West Accord. Indeed, even a Communist America would be a potential 
antagonist, perhaps even a more dangerous one, for unimpeded by liberal 
restraints and public opinion, its leaders could pursue a foreign policy with the 
strength commensurate- with its real power. Détente, as many Americans 
interpret it, is possible, but only with an American leadership willing to give 
up its interests outside the Western hemisphere. 

This state of affairs has nothing to do with the Soviet belief in world revolu- 
tion. It has nothing to do with George Kennan’s notion of an unconscious 
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American need for an external enemy. It has nothing to do with “demonizing” 
the Soviet leaders. It has to do with the tendency of a global power unfettered 
by domestic constraints to expand its influence until it reaches determined 
resistance; it has to do with the fact that the Soviet Union is not just Russia 
but the leader of a bloc, and as such has to live up to its “historical mission” by 
maintaining an “irreversible advance,” even if at a slow pace; and lastly, it 
has to do with the fact that the existence of societies of a different kind will 
in itself constitute a threat to a Soviet leadership until these societies accept 
that Soviet‘power is the strongest on earth and adjust their behavior accordingly. 

All this drives the Soviet leadership to expand its sphere of influence wherever 
opportunities arise. It is perfectly true that the impetus behind this drive is not 
as strong as it once was, and that it does not Jead the Soviets into adventures 
except by miscalculation. If the drive continues, it is not because the Russians 
are so strong but because the West, disunited and confused, is even weaker. 
If the West showed firmer resolve, the international situation would be much 
less tense and there would be less reason for fear as the new period of Soviet 
history begins. B® ' a 
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Opportunity in America: 
A Historical Outlook 


By OSCAR HANDLIN 


The obligation to give all its citizens an equal chance to 
compete for success in life is one of the most fundamental 
and challenging responsibilities of a democracy. In the 
United States, since the establishment of the first colonies, 
social and economic forces have favored equality of 
opportunity, largely because of the unique circumstances 
under which the country was formed. Oscar Handlin, the 
eminent historian from Harvard University, sketches the 
development of opportunity in America, pointing out that 
“self-correcting mechanisms,” built into a pluralistic 
society, militate successfully against privilege and 
discrimination. 


PPORTUNITY is the one prize a free society has to offer. It assures 
(dirita the scope within which to make the most of their abilities, 

and it permits the community to profit from the appropriate use of talent 
where it is most advantageous. In that sense opportunity endows a society 
with justice. Everyone gains when the race for position goes to the swiftest— 
the winner from having ambition fulfilled, everyone else from having services 
performed by the best qualified. 

Not by design, but by situation, America became the land of opportunity. 
The first settlers brought with them ideas inherited: from the Old World; most 
of them attempted to build in the wilderness closed corporate communities 
approximating those they had left behind. They expected each person to occupy 
an ascribed place in an ordered society analogous to the one they had left 
across the ocean. 

But unique conditions made a New World of the territory they settled. 
Arriving at an all but empty continent, they discovered an open country, 
perennially in need of labor. Here it was difficult to stay with old conventions. 
Here survival, growth and expansion demanded the full use of everyone’s 
labor; and opportunity transformed society. On the eve of the Revolution, 
Michel Jean de Crévecoeur, a Frenchman who had settled in America in the 
1760s, asked what invisible power had transformed his countrymen from the 
ranks of the poor to those of citizens. He answered, “The laws, the indulgent 
laws, protect them as they arrive.... They receive ample rewards for their 
labors; those accumulated rewards procure them lands; those lands confer on 
them the title of freemen”; and to that benefit was affixed all the dignity that 
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‘men could possibly require. By then the reputation of America was firmly 
fixed in the European imagination. Turgot, Louis XVI’s minister of finance, 
exclaimed, “America is the hope of the human race, and can become its model.” 
“America,” said Goethe in 1831, “you have it better than our continent, the 
old one.” The same sentiment reverberated in the hearts of European im- 
migrants in the 19th century. And it has continued to do so among their more 
recent successors from the oppressed countries of the Caribbean and Southeast 
Asia. 


The Old World and the New 


Americans, who take opportunity for granted, are less likely to reflect 
upon its meaning than are foreigners who are able to contrast it with their own 
lands where such chances in life are but distant goals. Less favored people 
recognize opportunity by its contrast with older societies that rest on establish- 
ment, privilege and status. The absence of those features is a measure of op- 
portunity. 

In the Old World, institutions had hardened into an establishment in which 
numerous linkages firmly supported ‘the whole order. The state, the church, 
the schools and the economy formed a mutually reinforcing pattern. The 
anointed king, the sworn parliament and the church, all supported by power, 
resisted any competitive challenge and blocked off access to outsiders. But so 
too did degree-granting universities, chartered banks and trading corporations, 
and guilds of tradesmen. It was as unlikely that an intruder would break into 
the established crafts or business activities dominated by a guild as that he 
could challenge the authority of the church or the crown. 

All these forms of establishment withered in the New World. True, formal 
loyalty to the king persisted until the Revolution. But by that time, as Thomas 
Paine put it, the faith of kings was no more. With it vanished any inclination 
to create titles of nobility. Vestiges of religious establishment persisted in 
some states into the 19th century, but the intimate connection of church and 
state vanished. It was significant that even before the Revolution, the Episcopal 
Church never ventured to ask for the appointment of a bishop in the New 
World. In the mother country, Oxford and Cambridge jealously guarded their 
established positions; in the New World colleges sprouted without restraint. 

It was the same with economic institutions. Nowhere did the guilds suc- 
cessfully take hold. Everywhere outsiders were free to come in and practice 
whatever trade they could; they had only to find customers. Youths were free 
to acquire whatever skills they wished through apprenticeship or schooling. 
Business corporations spread rapidly (perhaps too rapidly), and once freed 
from the influence of Britain, banks appeared as purely private ventures depend- 
ing primarily upon the contractual relationship between borrowers and lenders, 
between those who emitted currency and those among whom it circulated. 
The resulting pluralism, which permitted anyone to found a business or a 
church, was stimulating, although sometimes costly. It was stimulating to the 
degree that it encouraged expansion and permitted a rapid turnover in places. 
It was costly to the degree that it provided few safeguards against error and 
failure. 
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The Demise of Privilege 

The erosion of establishment made privilege meaningless. For a long time, 
the colonies had followed the time-honored practice of rewarding favorites 
and regulating the economy through privilege. The states attempted to continue 
the practice but failed. Privilege at first seemed an easy way to get a desirable 
function performed. When the government wished to expand settlement, it 
granted huge chunks of land to politically influential speculators. When it 
wished to improve transportation, it set up monopolies that protected the 
profits of favored entrepreneurs. Or the government used licénses to permit 
some individuals to do that which others could not. All these forms of privilege 
restricted opportunity. But all quickly began to disappear, and their dis- 
appearance broadened opportunity substantially. 

Privilege could not take hold in a republic in which popular control limited 
what government could do. The great speculators sat on their worthless titles 
while the settlers either squatted or moved to where land was cheap. The states 
gave monopolies to canal and railroad companies, but competing routes 
drained away their value. Only in a very few professions—like medicine— 
did licenses narrow access to opportunity. 

Finally the meaning of status changed. The world the Europeans left rec- 
ognized stable social orders. It was not only that the nobility, the merchants, 
the landed gentry, the artisans and the peasants had different rights in the eyes 
of the law; in addition, every aspect of behavior reflected those differences. 
In most parts of Europe, people spoke distinctive languages that revealed 
their status. The words employed, the syntax and the pronunciation immediately 
gave away the class of the speaker. Styles of address differed; custom, habit and 
law imposed distinctive forms of behavior on all, and sumptuary legislation 
governed their very appearance and the clothes or adornments they could wear. 
When the English legal system called for judgment by peers, it meant precisely 
that—judgment by those within the same rank. All those distinctions survived 
into the 19th century, in some places into the 20th century. 

They all vanished in the United States, some before the American Revolu- 
tion, others shortly thereafter. Equality before the law meant the equality of 
every person without regard to distinctions of birth, class or social affiliation. 
Each became what he or she was by merit. 

In practical terms opportunity meant social mobility, the chance for indi- 
viduals to rise uninhibited by the shackles of status. Some began life with 
advantages others ldcked—inherited wealth, favored family connections, attrac- 
tive appearance, At the other extreme, poverty, broken families and isolation 
handicapped others. But neither advantages nor handicaps were decisive. Many 
a scion, born into a wealthy home, saw a fortune slip away. Many a lad from 
the slums advanced to a place of distinction in business or the professions. 

More important than the number of rises and declines were the social forces 
that kept American society fluid, preventing the entrenchment of some and 
the exclusion of others. In a mobile country, status never hardened. Before 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia could relax, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
San Francisco were on the scene, then Atlanta, Houston and Los Angeles. 
Once it was shipping in which great fortunes were made, then textiles, then 
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steel and autos, then chemicals and oil. Those who aspired to no more than 
enjoyment of what their ancestors had accumulated, were doomed to dis- 
appointment, particularly after the law and tax system prevented the transmis- 
sion, intact, of wealth from generation to generation. ) 

Finally, education widened opportunity. In the middle of the 20th cintay 
there remained significant inequalities in the availability of schooling—between : 
one region of the country and another, between rural and urban areas, and ` 
between rich and poor families. But genuine as they were, those inequalities: 
paled in significance against the way in which a complex, pluralistic system 
offered outlets to talents of every sort. The public schools and state universities, 
private colleges armed with scholarships, and parochial and denominational 
institutions opened numerous channels through which able persons could 
define and attain their desired life’s goals. 

Social mobility was therefore a more intricate process than the rags to 
riches myth portrayed. Andrew Carnegie did rise from bobbin boy to multi- 
millionaire; and he was not alone in that ascent. Far more important—and 
far more typical—was the rise one rung at a time up the social ladder. So the 
sons of farmers became lawyers; mill workers and day laborers saved to become’ 
property owners; shopkeepers sent their children to medical schools; and - 
youths entered the clerical occupations with a reasonable hope of settirig them- 
selves up in business. As long as the chance existed, striving to put the best foot 


forward made sense. And the chance did exist, fully as much in the 1970s as" ` 


in the 1870s or the 1770s. 
A broad social consensus therefore affirmed the faith in equality of op- . 
portunity. Defenders of the status quo and also many progressive and socialist 
critics long looked toward the identical remedy for existing faults—increase . 
in opportunity. “Not human equality, but equality of opportunity to prevent 
the creation of artificial inequalities by privilege is the essencé of socialism,” 
author John Spargo, then a socialist himself, exclaimed in terms that Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson would have accepted. 


The Destruction of Equality? 


It is true that large groups were long excluded from the full enjoyment of 
equality of opportunity. The foreign born, Catholics and Jews, blacks and other 
colored people, Indians and in some respects women, suffered from the effects 
of prejudice and discrimination that limited their access to the prizes of American 
life. These underprivileged minorities were not confined to castelike inferiority; 
the achievements of exceptional individuals showed that some could indéed 
make their way upward. But opportunity limited to the extraordinary did not 
offset the deprivation of the great majority. 

Americans slowly perceived the contradiction between the soateacs belief 

.in equal opportunity and the actualities of discrimination. Back in 1858 Abra- 
ham Lincoln had stated that the Negro was “entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence.” In “the right to eat the bread, 
without leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal and 
the equal of Judge Douglas [Lincoln’s adversary in 1858 debates on slavery] 
* and the equal of every living man.” It took almost a century to translate those 
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sentiments into practice. Only after 1947, when President Truman clarified the 
implications of the Fair Deal for minorities, did a 30-year struggle succeed in 
forbidding discrimination based on group characteristics in employment, 
housing and education. 

After 1965, the quest for equality entered a totally new stage, based at 
first upon the unsatisfied needs of black Americans. Equality ceased to refer 
to opportunity and came to refer to results. Government was not merely to 
eliminate prejudice and discrimination but also to assure to underprivileged 
groups a distribution of the desirable places in American society, proportionate 
to their numbers. Before long Indians, Asians and Hispanics found manifest 
‘ advantages to identification as minorities, as did Italo-Americans and Polish- 
Americans. Women’s voices rose in charges that sex was as often a source of 
deprivation as was ethnicity or color. And so, too, did those of the elderly and 
the handicapped. Elaborately calculated goals were designed to meet competing 
claims, offset inequality of access and bring about equal results. 

The social effects are incalculable. They include at least the possibility that 
a vast deterioration of competence in tasks vital to all may follow from the 
assignment of places by criteria other than those of merit. They include also 
the danger of narrowing individual opportunity by the privileged status ac- 
corded. favored groups. The attack on objective measurements of competence 
or aptitude reflected the insistence that goals or quotas supersede ability. 

: A democratic society is given to extremes; and that may account for the 

swing from one form of discrimination to another. But in a pluralistic society 
self-correcting mechanisms check the swings to the extremes. The tradition of 
America as the land of opportunity may remind citizens of one source of past 
strength and liberty. Freedom, wrote Zechariah Chafee, the legal scholar, is 
not safety but opportunity. And whatever diminishes one threatens the other. oO 





A Conversation with Michael 
Novak and Robert Lekachman 


A discussion was arranged by Public Opinion editors 

Ben Wattenberg and Karlyn Keene, on the question of 
opportunity in America today. Contrasting viewpoints are 
expressed by Michael Novak, conservative scholar and 
author of The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism (reviewed 

in this issue), and Robert Lekachman, professor of economics 
at the City University of New York, whose latest book is 
sharply critical of current administration policies. 


N 


still the land of opportunity?” Bob, your recent book, Greed Is Not Enough: 

Reaganomics, would imply that we were the land of opportunity, but things 
may be changing. Michael, your book, The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism, 
would say that we were and we are. 
ROBERT LEKACHMAN: Compared to most other countries, America is still a 
land of opportunity. The immigration statistics demonstrate that. But, by 
comparison with the American past, there is much less opportunity than there 
used to be. : 

The prospects of downward mobility are substantial. Many more Americans 
are going to have incomes smaller than their parents. They’re going to live in 
houses with much less space, or apartments instead of houses. They’re going 
to drive smaller automobiles. 

For those people adroit enough to clue themselves in to the new technologies, 
the opportunities are still substantial. 

I teach at a largely working-class public institution. The clientele there is 
lower middle class. From the perspective of their family origins, upward. 
mobility is a reality, but it’s much less attractive than it was. 


Bai Wattenberg: The question we are asking is a simple one, ‘‘Is America 


Wattenberg: Do you attribute this to Ronald Reagan? 

LEKACHMAN: I would like to blame Ronald Reagan for everything that’s gone 
wrong, but that would be unfair. It’s a continuation of a trend which has been 
perceptible for at least a decade. 


Wattenberg: Michael, is this still the land of opportunity? 
MıcHarL Novak: I agree with Bob that you have to begin by saying, 
“Compared to what?” The sound of incoming feet is still heard on our shores. 
and, because liberty is more scarce than oil, we’re going to see larger and larger 
migrations in the future. For millions, the United States is still the land of 
opportunity. 

Even within our own country, and compared to our own past, I see some 
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unusually favorable chances of opportunity. More and more of our economy 
is in the service industries and these are often industries which require or put 
a premium on imagination, invention and attitude, and require only modest 
amounts of technical knowledge. 

Because it is the small business sector of our economy that has provided 
more than 80 percent of the new jobs over the last decade, the opportunities 

are very high. 
Compared to the past, the percentage of those going on to higher education 
in this country is still remarkable. There are also many opportunities for those 
who don’t go to college. 

Finally, the demographic picture is a- hipi one in that the younger age 
cohorts are going to be fewer in number with each year that comes along. The 
economy won’t have to absorb as many youngsters coming out of colleges as 
we did in the last decade. 

One of the characteristics of upward mobility is the belief therein. The 
very belief in possibility is a first step to making the possible real. Today I 
see evidence of renewed belief in the capacity of Americans to invent, start 
their own businesses and run their own 1 lives. 

The trend lines I’ve described were evident before the Reagan Administra- 
tion came into office. The emphasis the Reagan Administration has given to 
invention and entrepreneurship is going to be helpful. 


Karlyn Keene: What are the necessary conditions for opportunity and what 
should government’s role be in creating opportunity? Should there be a government 
role? Is government rigging the odds against opportunity? 

LEKACHMAN: Our economy’s expansion depends on human capital—on men 
and women rising into positions of independent activity. The education budget 
cuts make it harder for people from low and moderate income families to do 
this. Under current fiscal circumstances the state and local governments cannot 
replace the Federal funds. The curtailment of these programs is hostile to the 
flowering of individual talents. 

Novak: Human capital includes the spirit of entrepreneurship, of reliance on 
oneself, of imagining how one is going to be an economic activist, and not 
simply floating on the stream. It remains to be seen whether the Reagan pro- 
gram has stimulated many more youngsters to think more carefully about 
economic realities and to plan their lives accordingly. 

Economic activists don’t have to have higher education or high technical 

skills. Human capital is a tricky business.  wouldn’t argue that it’s fostered 
only in the universities. 
LEKACHMAN: It sounds as though you’re saying that energetic people without 
any particular skills, except a desire for independence, self-improvement and 
self-enrichment, can start a whole series of small enterprises and, in so doing, 
enrich themselves and advance economic progress. That sounds like a whole 
series of low-tech, miscellaneous retail establishments without any very sharp 
reason for existence. This is at variance with the vision of the pro-growth 
people, who foresee a shift toward fiber optics, semiconductors and robots. 

I’m all for individual entrepreneurship, but the vision of it as participated 
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in by comparatively uneducated and unskilled people does not strike me as a 
great opportunity for them or a great hope for the economy. 

Novak: I agree. The new direction does require a high degree of technical 
skill. A lot more of that is often learned on the job than in the universities: 
But the universities play an important role. 

I wanted to emphasize what’s not emphasized often enough, and that is 
the enormous scope there is in building up businesses of many sorts. That 
doesn’t go to the question of the high technology growth of the country, but r 
„ So far as individual and familial opportunity goes, it’s terribly important. 

Tm struck by the fact that those who make the greatest fortunes in this 
country seem so often to do it by starting their own businesses. Ir s not working 
through the corporation that makes one rich. 

A contractor in my hometown of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, receiitly gave 
$7 million to the University of Notre Dame. He didn’t work fora latgè corpora- 
tion. He started a construction firm without benefit of college education. The 
technologies you mentioned are booming. We need to stress other areas. : 
LEKACHMAN: Many of the fortunes that have been made are in the mass market- 
ing and service industries—the froth of the society. I’m not puritanical about 
this. I know that hordes of families have been solaced by taking the youngsters 
to the nearest McDonalds, but those fast-food businesses don’t contribute to 
the growth of the economy. ‘ 

The entrepreneurial spirit has not contributed substantially to economic 
growth. There are exceptions like the semiconductor business. Much of our 
investment is diverted from basic research and development, out of which come 
inventions and their applications and, in turn, rising standards of living. F 
Novak: On this front President Reagan has done more to change the line of 
argument and action in our country than any recent Administration in terms 
of trying to bring down inflation, to increase the rate of savings and the amoun 
invested... 

That change will put American industry on a footing that it wasn’t on when 
the decade began. * i 
LEKACHMAN: The Reagan Administration notwithstanding, corporate invest- 
ment is continuing to decline. The surge of investment which was going to lift 
the spirits of investors has not eceurrees: 


Wattenberg: Do democratic socialists such as yourself believe in entrepreneurial- 
ism as a tool for upward mobility? 

LEKACHMAN: To some extent. Any intelligent socialist has been compelled by. 
experience to recognize the need for some kind of a private market. . 


Wattenberg: Doesn’t this argue Michael’s case that the more W 
you get, the healthier the society is? 

LEKACHMAN: It depends on the kind of entrepreneurial activity. My variety of 
democratic socialism would have a substantial degree of social direction of 
investment and, within it, a large amount of entrepreneurial activity. I would 
allocate credit preferentially. I would give preference to community-based. 
«activities, cooperative activities and labor union-supported activities. 
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- Although I would support entrepreneurial activity, I would widen the ambit 
of it beyond the individual model we’re familiar with. I would grant consider- 
` able scope to the individual model in the interest both of human freedom and 

the efficient allocation of resources. 

Novak: Bob would probably prefet a Federally funded program for putting 
teenagers to work whereas, on the record, McDonalds fast-food outlets have 
probably put more teenagers to work and also involved more families in owning 
‘their businesses. Hundreds of businesses have also started around McDonalds 
in every field of endeavor, in growing potatoes, in raising steers and in packaging. 

That’s a great, creative burst of activity. ; 


` NOVAK: Today I see evidence of renewed belief in the capacity 
of Americans to invent, start their own businesses and run their 
own lives. The emphasis the Reagan Administration has given to 
invention and entrepreneurship is going to be helpful. , 
I would worry about a democratic socialist who thinks that a roomful of 
10 people could discern more wisely than the marketplace what the fruitful 
inventions of the future are going to be and where credit should be allocated. 
A.nation with millions of people turning their minds to what needs doing 
' without waiting for a board to give them approval, is much more likely to be 
successful... 
‘LEKACHMAN: The success ee American agriculture, to use one example, is 
attributable to a very substantial degree of government investment and govern- 
„ment guidance in combination with individual entrepreneurship. _ 
Novak: That’s a perfect example.of why I argue that ours is a democratic capita- 
list society. We do not have a laissez-faire society and we never have had one. 
We’ve long understood that it’s an important function of government to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 
In agriculture, the task is too large for the economic system alone. It’s 
‘ very important that the political system be active in this and other areas. The 
trick is in government not trying to manage it all. 
LEKACHMAN: We’ve always tried to manage it all. Our ideology has departed 
from our practice, which is not unique in human societies. We have picked 
winners and subsidized them throughout our economic history. My selection 
and emphasis might be different from yours, but I’m not sure we differ. 


. Wattenberg: You would allocate credit to farmers to grow potatoes, but make 
it difficult for retail outlets like McDonalds to sell french fries. 

-LEKACHMAN: Yes. We should openly concede that one of our public responsibi- 

‘lities is not only the fostering of individual enterprise, but the selective guidance 
of it. We’ve done this a long time: 
Novak: That smacks too much of corporatism. If we’re talking about upward 
mobility and social mobility, we will be better off if we multiply the centers 
of economic activism and not be too puritanical about one planned order. 
Multiple decision makers producé an order much more creative and inpute 
than one established by only a few people. 
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LEKACHMAN: I admire your emphasis on individual and familial responsibilities 
and group responsibilities. But our economy is dominated by large, unwieldy 
private organizations as well as public bureaucracies. If you’re serious about 
the proliferation of entrepreneurial activity, you have to do something about 
large corporations and large banking institutions which exercise distorting 
effects upon free markets. They restrict freedom. 

Novak: I resist the notion that the big corporations which hire about 15 

million persons out of a workforce of 100 million dominate the environment. 

Banking is still more diffuse here than it is in those countries where a govern- 
ment committee now makes all the credit decisions. 

Planning diminishes both economic and political freedoms. It diminishes 

creativity because you have to rely on the bureaucratic instincts of those few 
making the decisions. 
LEKACHMAN: I can’t help noting the realities of our own society. When the 
Federal Reserve Board pursues a monetarist policy, what they’re doing is 
raising interest rates and allocating credit. They’re allocating credit away from 
the housing industry, away from small businessmen, away from entrepreneurs 
in the direction of very large enterprises. 
Novak: The credit crunch on the major corporations is also severe. Most are 
not about to invest money at current interest rates. But, as I understand it, 
the priority of the Federal Reserve Board is to reduce inflation and get the 
economy started on a much healthier basis than it’s been on for a decade. 


LEKACHMAN: Although I would support entrepreneurial activity, 
I would widen it beyond the individual model we’re familiar with. 

I would give preference to community-based activities, cooperative 
activities and labor union-supported activities. 


LEKACHMAN: You can always reduce inflation by increasing unemployment. 
‘This is not a new experiment. The Reagan Administration thought it would 
be possible simultaneously to reduce taxes, deregulate, increase military ex- 
penditures and pursue a monetarist policy. The recession is a direct SHES 
of President Reagan embracing four inconsistent objectives. 

Novak: Carter started the last three. Reagan cut tax rates. We will see whether 
tax revenues are cut. 


Wattenberg: In recent history is there a model that demonstrates that more 
government planning yields more economic growth and more opportunity? 
LEKACHMAN: No major economy, except for the Japanese, is in reasonably 
good condition today. The Japanese economy is a quasi-planned economy 
which selects winners and channels funds preferentially to chosen instruments. _ 
Novak: The relationship in Japanese society between the political. system, 
the economic system and the cultural system is very different from ours. 
LEKACHMAN: Both the German and the Japanese economies are emphasizing 
in different ways a spirit of solidarity rather than the unbridled SompenHon 
you believe to be an important value. . 

Novak: Both the Japanese and German cultures have long traditions of soli- 
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darity and corporatism of which I am skeptical. They do reap some advantages, 
but those economies also have been spared expenditures for their own defense, 
a burden we have been carrying for almost 40 years. 


Keene: Let’s just shift the focus to a question about capitalism itself. Is the spirit 
behind capitalism altruism or greed? 

LEKACHMAN: It’s a combination of greed, curiosity and sheer impulse toward. 
considerable activity. Enterprise, acquisition, avarice, greed, are synonyms for 
what the British economist Alfred Marshall called the strongest human motive, 
self-interest. 

We overreward our entrepreneurs. The structure of inequality of compensa- 
tion in our economy is repulsive on standard egalitarian assumptions, and it’s 
probably not efficient. This inequality in the way we allocate rewards promotes 
social envy,.and diminishes solidarity between workers and management. It 
is economically inefficient. 

Novak: A fundamental flaw of socialism is its lack of esteem for managerial 
talent. This is its own punishment. 

I thought you were playing on Max Weber in the title of your book because 
he pointed out that greed is not enough to explain the ethos of capitalism. 
He called that idea a kindergarten notion. He went on to say that greed was 
not invented by capitalism, and it isn’t even especially manifest within capitalist 
societies as opposed to other societies. 

Economic activity is only part of the spirit of a democratic capitalist society. 
Political activity is another part. Moral and cultural activity is a third part. 
American economic activists and American economic elites have been remark- 
able in the world for their involvement in affairs of citizenship and their involve- 
ment in affairs of morals and of culture. 
` Oscar Handlin has pointed out that the railroads built north and south in 
the 19th century in the United States all made money. The east-west railroads 
lost money. But it was the romance that drew the railroad men in. Four out 
of five new businesses fail in this country. Given these odds, one has to say 
that there is a desire here to create—to attempt things—that is quite remarkable. 
It has a lot more to do with the human spirit than with greed, acquisition or 
avarice, which tend to make people petty. 

Less than 1 percent of the population makes above $100,000 or $200,000 
a year. Since you are willing to let violinists, basketball players, television 
journalist Dan Rather and economist Paul Samuelson make these sums, I 
presume your only objection is to corporate managers. 

I could live quite comfortably in a society which set a top limit on incomes 
of corporate management if. you could show me that it would produce better 

work and would still bring talent to the top. I am hard pressed to understand 
’ why social envy arises only with respect to managers of corporations. 
LeKACHMAN: I favor a very substantial revision of the tax system in a way 
approved of by John-Stuart Mill. He argued against a progressive income tax 
on the grounds that it would diminish incentive. He favored heavy inheritance 
taxes on the grounds that heirs had done nothing to deserve that bequest and 
that it was bad for their character. : 
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Novak: I’m willing to take that under advisement and come to a pragmatic 
arrangement. But one has to be awfully puritan to think that one can decide 
these things better than changing markets. If an inheritance is bad for an heir’s 
character, the money will be gone in short order, and it usually is. Large fortunes 
take care of themselves in three generations. It’s not easy to preserve a large 
fortune in this society. 

LEKACHMAN: Whether the Rockefeller family has been a benign or malignant 
influence, the family has shaped architecture, public finance and the political 
climate of a great state. I find this undemocratic. 

Novak: Societies which have great fortunes are more beautiful than those 
which have only government gray. Large fortunes gave someone like Nelson 
Rockefeller leverage others didn’t have, but nonetheless, it is highly useful to 
others that from time to time that possibility is present in our society. 


Keene: How do you account for the varying degrees of mobility among groups? I am 
struck by the number of valedictorians at secondary schools who are Vietnamese. 
These teenagers probably did not speak English when they came here and yet 
in a very short period of time rose to the top of their classes. Groups in our society 
are continually going up and down. What accounts for that kind of mobility? 
LEKACHMAN: There are differences in cultural and familial traditions which 
affect the educational and entrepreneurial ambition of different groups. A 
successful society does something to improve the cultural situation and therefore 
the. educational achievements of the children of groups that lack these tradi- 
tions. I believe in an arrangement of preferential subsidies and compensations 
for the disadvantaged, including open admission policies. 


Wattenberg: By ethnic background, color or sex? 

LEXACHMAN: No. The late Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas argued 
that there was a constitutional case for giving advantages to people who were 
disadvantaged, regardless of color, race or so on. 

Novak: A society should do things for the poor.'They should not be race- 
based, sex-based or entitlément-based. You never know where brilliance or 
genius is. 

I would like to talk about opportunity in the context of the Reagan pro- 
gram. If the Reagan Administration doesn’t succeed in putting our economy 
in better shape going into this decade, the Democrats are going to have to do 
it. The program is going to have to include several things. It’s going to have 
to reduce inflation and keep it low. Second, it is important to stimulate savings. 
Third, we have to increase tax revenues which lowering rates may achieve. 
Fourth, we have to cut the rate of growth in public spending. This Administra- 
tion is spending more on social welfare programs than any Administration 
in history—almost $50 billion more than Carter—but it has cut the rate of 
growth. Fifth, the economic program must raise the number of jobs. We are 
already employing a higher proportion of adults than any society in history, 
and the number of adults who want to work keeps increasing. 


Keene: Through private investment? 
Novak: Let me just say “investment,” Finally, we must ‘cut the rates.of growth 
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of public spending by cutting at the top and protecting people at the bottom. 
That’s what President Reagan has been doing. 

On all of these points, Reagan has made some progress. One can argue 
about every one of them, but the Democratic party is going to have to do at 
least as well on each of them. 

LEKACHMAN: We’re not in total disagreement. The Democrats are going to 
have to come up with a credible anti-inflation strategy. The only answer I see 
is an incomes policy. One proposal is a social contract, German-Japanese 
style, between unions and management. Many economists would like a “‘tax- 
based incomes policy” which rewards corporations and unions which behave in 
noninflationary ways, and penalizes them if they depart from suitable behavior. 

Our savings rate must go up. But I would qualify that: To shift a substantial 
amount of investment into the public sector you need to use the tax system. 

On the matter of tax revenues, we have to address the issue of equity. Our 
tax system is wildly inequitable from the standpoint of vertical equity—that 
is that the rich may not pay enough—and of horizontal equity—that is, people 
with similar incomes are paying widely divergent taxes on those incomes. 


Wattenberg: Do you support flat-rate taxation? 
LEKACHMAN: You can make a flat tax as progressive as your heart desires by 
indicating the sum you’re exempting from taxation at the bottom. With that 
caveat, I wouldn’t mind a flat tax system. 

The increase in government spending has not been as alarming as Michael 
said. Spending as a proportion of GNP has risen only two or three points in 
the last decade. By comparison with other successful economies it is not high. 


Wattenberg: Aren’t people objecting to the intrusiveness of government? It is 
not always the cost. 

LEKACHMAN: Derek Bok at Harvard complains about the intrusiveness of 
government regulations there. I do, too. But the public is deeply ambivalent 
about government activities. They argue for less spending. Yet you find majority 
support for programs. 

Americans have a peculiar attitude toward government. There is a mixture 
of reliance on and disdain for government. Business groups run to Washington 
when they’re in trouble—everybody does. And yet we like to think of govern- 
ment as.bumbling, incompetent, corrupt and bureaucratic. 

Part of the intrusiveness the business community feels is their own fault. 
The business community has been so busy litigating against government regula- 
tions that reams and reams of red tape have resulted. i 
Novak: Government on a continental scale like ours is involved in inherent 
practical problems. The rules which apply to a state like New Jersey may be 
absurd in a state like Iowa. The problem of continental scale is something 
that’s not taken into account in the animosity toward big government. 

Our government is constituted to promote the general welfare. People take 
that literally. When people are in trouble, they try to promote the general 
welfare in their case. But they also lose some respect for the government which 
does it. John Dewey made the argument in the 1930s that we should stop 
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regarding government as the enemy and regard it not only as a neutral force, but 

as a force for good. He carried classical liberalism from being anti-government 

to being pro-government. But like every argument, his now runs to the other 
` extreme. i 


Wattenberg: Has government stifled opportunity in this country in the last 50 
years? 

Novak: Yes and no. The money spent on education, on college campuses, has 
benefited millions. Adam Smith was right about the-source of. wealth. The 
source of wealth is intellect. The land-grant colleges did something for agricul- 
ture in the United States which didn’t happen in South America. 

But on the other hand, government infatuated with its own ability to do 
good begins to become morally arrogant and offensive. 

‘LEKACHMAN: Government has increased opportunity ,by widening education 
opportunities. That’s one of the reasons I’m so distressed about recent cuts in 
education. 

Government has restricted opportunity in the last decade or so by doing 
insufficient good. Full employment creates more opportunity than anything 
else. High rates of nnemployment narrow opportunites, particularly for the 
less advantaged. 

Novak: The number of jobs created in the United States since 1970 is staggering. 
It’s been a jagged but steady upturn. If our adult population wanted to work 
at the same proportions as earlier, we would have done brilliantly.. But the 
beauty of it is more people want to work. That puts an extra burden on the 
system. 

LEKACHMAN: I wish I could be as happy about that phenomenon as you are. 
The increase in labor force participation is largely the Consequence of increasing 
female representation. Families who wish to improve thet situation have relied 
upon additional wage earners. 

Novak: The fact that families still want to keep doing better and will work 
more to do it is great. 

LEKACHMAN: I don’t disagree, but it involves taking unpleasant jobs solely for 
the sake of the additional income, not for work satisfaction. l 
Novak: Poll figures show that about 80 percent of Americans express keen 
satisfaction with their jobs. If work is supposed to be “by the sweat of your 
. brow,” and if it’s supposed to be more painful than leisure, it’s astonishing how 
many people are satisfied. 


Wattenberg: What about taxes? 
, LEKACHMAN: The Brookings Institution has écneinded that—in terms of total — 
tax burden—the American tax system is roughly egalitarian from top to bottom, 
with two qualifications. If you’re at the bottom of the income scale you pay 
a slightly higher percentage of all taxes, and, if you’re at the top of the scale, 
you will also pay a slightly higher percentage. 

Novak: The. wealthiest one-fifth of the population already pays 50 percent ‘of 
_ all the taxes. They pay taxes not only for themselves but for the whole bottom 
50 percent of the population, who pay about 6 percent of the income tax load. 
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There’s a very good chance that the wealthiest quintile of the population will 
pay a larger proportion of taxes in this year and in next year than ever before—. 
and that a very substantial amount of the income that they have is going to be 
going into more savings and investment than before. That’s what the Reagan 
program is about. That is likely to be good for the poorer people because that’s 
the only source new investment in jobs is going to come from. 

Therefore, I expect social mobility to open up, opportunity to open up, 
before the end of this decade. This is going to be very good. We’ve made a new 
beginning and must do better. 

The Reagan Administration has turned the country’s attention to savings 
and investment, to tax policy, in a way unprecedented in my lifetime. We’ve 
learned more about these things in the last year than ever before. The right 
problems have been identified and the country is tackling them. 

I see the end of this decade as being one. of more opportunity than we’ve 
had in two or three decades. The ’80s are going to be one of the most prosperous 
decades that we’ve had in quite a long time. a 
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The Emerging Information Age: 
No Significant Limits 


By LJ. RANKINE 


Fundamental changes are taking place in the way human 
societies operate and the way they relate one to another. 
The catalyst of change is intangible and all pervasive— 
information can circle the globe faster than the speed of 
light. In all its forms, from raw data to refined knowledge, 
it raises questions of privacy, security, ownership, free _ 

` flow. The answers will partially depend on how well the 
unique characteristics of information are understood and 
accepted. This article explores some important aspects of 
this complex phenomenon: its instant, worldwide availability 
and the subsequent problems this raises, as discussed by L.J. 
Rankine, a top IBM official. 


` revolution, one would need a very large and clear crystal ball possessed 

of many capabilities. The best I can do is to reflect first on the technological 

progress which has brought about the so-called information society; and based 

on the social and economic reactions to date, suggest what may happen in 
the future. 

Twenty-five years ago digital computers were, for the most part, isolated 
and unfamiliar devices. They were usually kept in special rooms which they 
tended to fill. The media liked to refer to them as “giant brains.” Those who 
used them had to learn the particular “machine language” by which each 
operated and so instructed the computer to process the particular problem 
at hand. The great benefit was that once instructed, the computer could execute 
a task over and over again in a fraction of the time that it took humans. Fur- 
thermore, it became possible to change the tasks to be performed by the com- 
puter simply by loading the proper sequence of instructions and data for each 
task. Thus, the general-purpose nature of the digital computer was realized 
and exploited by its users. It could work for engineers or scientists on a mathema- 
tical problem and then, when the accountants arrived with their data and 
instructions, it could produce a payroll, inventory report or a record of accounts 
receivable. 

The basic principles by which digital computers operate have not changed 
radically over the past 25 years. However, almost everything else governing 
their manufacture and applicability has changed. First, the computer of a 
quarter of a century ago was physically large. It contained hundreds of kilo- 
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meters of wires and thousands of vacuum tubes, which generated heat and 
needed frequent replacement. Getting information into and out of the machine 
involved multiple steps and required punched cards, paper, tape and other 
electromechanical devices that by today’s standards seem clumsy. The ability 
to perform computations in fractions of seconds often was squandered due to 
the slowness of input and output devices. 

All of this has changed drastically. Most of the logical and computational 
capability of the computer can now be placed on a silicon chip no larger than a 
fingernail and placed at the disposal of anyone, anywhere—a travel agent in 
Brooklyn or a flood control engineer in Bangkok. The circuitry is now composed 
of “wires” whose thickness and spacings are measured in millionths of centi- 
meters and are comparable, in some cases, to the breadths of molecules and 
the size of viruses. Computer-switching operations which once took thousands 
of seconds to perform now occur in millionths, billionths and even trillionths 
of a second with a degree of accuracy and reliability unimagined a quarter of 
a century ago. Information which used to be stored on thousands of cards or 
hundreds of reels of magnetic tape can now be contained in a small handful 
of microelectronic components. Thus, the contents of an encyclopedia can be 
contained in the volume of a wineglass or the contents of an entire library in 
the space of a single bookcase. 

Equally dramatic is the fact that with parallel progress in communications 
technology, information collected almost anywhere can be accessed, updated 
and made available in fractions of a second to any point on earth in many 
formats, aural or visual. Perhaps the most dramatic realization of all is that 
this incredible leap forward in technological achievement does not seem to 
have any apparent limits. We can expect the progress in information technology 
to expand into the foreseeable future offering greater capabilities at even lower 
costs, From a technological viewpoint, the limits of the information society 
appear unbounded. 

But we cannot afford to assess things only from the technological view- 
point. We must consider the significance of the past 25 years of development 
in human terms. And in this context I believe we are now witnessing a period 
in human history that overshadows the discovery of the lever and the wheel, 
both of which vastly extended our physical capabilities. What we are witnessing 
is the development of a hitherto unimagined capability to extend human 
intellect. ` 

Man, it has been argued, has a unique capability to store information ex- 
ternal to himself and to use that information for his advancement and well- 
being. The technology of the information society extends this human capability 
far beyond any level thought to be possible a quarter of a century ago. It is 
already possible to capture the thinking, experience and creativity of the best 
scientists, doctors, educators, engineers, economists, chess players, composers, 
choreographers, linguists, etc., and to make their special knowledge and abilities 
available to those who need them when they need them wherever they may be. 

Today information systems are watching over the critically ill, helping to 
educate the slow learners, providing guidance to firefighters and other emergency 
groups, training medical specialists, optimizing fuel consumption and minimiz- 
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ing pollution, assisting choreographers, controlling traffic lights, machine tools 
and microwave ovens, providing career counselling to students and making the 
most efficient use of resources on all fronts. 

Already the technology of the information society is an integral part of our 
daily lives—commuting to work, shopping at the supermarket, cashing a check, 
making a train or plane reservation, buying a theater ticket, or just making a 
telephone call. Every day all of us use the technology of the information society 
without, for the most part, even being conscious that we are doing so. 

And yet, only the surfaces of the fields of application for information technol- 
ogy have been scratched. The socioeconomic consequences of the information 
revolution are, I believe, overwhelmingly more for better than for worse. 
Perhaps the best way to substantiate this conclusion is to imagine where we 
would be without today’s capability for handling information. To subtract the 
current level of technological advancement from today’s society would make 
the world very quickly a powerless, less healthy and enjoyable place with severely 
restricted employment opportunities and drastically reduced efficiency. Try, for 
example, to envision making flight reservations for a world-spanning itinerary 
if the airlines did not have computer systems. 

If we can accept that the socioeconomic aspects of the information society 
are, for the most part, good and that we are not limited by technological 
capability in the foreseeable future, are there then any limits to the information 
society ? My answer is that there are no significant limits but there are some key 
dependencies which will have to be addressed in order to bring the benefits of . 

. the information society to more and more people. The main dependencies that 
could lead to an artificial slowdown in the beneficial spread of information 
technology are: 

the inability of communication facilities to keep pace with demand; 

too hasty or too slow adoption of international standards; 

parochial regulatory attitudes of governments; 

excessive fears of job loss by workers; 

inadequate policies relating to individual privacy; and 

misguided efforts to overcontrol international data flows. 

I would like to spend a moment on each. For example, the information 
society is dependent on the general availability of high quality, reliable, fast 
communications facilities of all kinds offered to users on a non-discriminatory 
basis at charges-predicated on the cost of providing the communications facilities 

„rather than on the nature of their use. Without expansion of such facilities, 
the benefits of the information society cannot be spread to current and 
potential users. 

The question of developing international standards is another potential 

. source of problems. Standards are needed to make information-processing 
equipment and services compatible with national and international communica- 
tions networks. Close cooperation is required among governments, telephone 
and telegraph administrations, users, manufacturers, and the national and 
international standards bodies—governmental as well as nongovernmental— 
to ensure timely, intelligent development of standards. Standards that are 

` forced into place too early or that inhibit technological innovation do not serve 
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the long-term interests of the users, while total lack of appropriate standards 
can cause chaos. 

Also, if a government’s regulatory climate permits the widest possible range 
of information services to be made available on competitive terms with mini- 
mum regulation, it is likely that the application and numbers of users of in- 
formation services will continue to expand at a much faster rate. If the climate 
is restrictive or overly nationalistic, the benefits of innovation will not be passed 
on to the users. 

The possible loss of jobs, the invasion of individual privacy, and the “need” - 
felt by some nations to control information flowing across their national 
boundaries are very human concerns, similar to those following the invention 
of the printing press, a major breakthrough in extending human intelligence. 
I am sure it was feared then that the printing press would end the need for 
scribes in the same way as computers were thought by some to eliminate the 
need for office workers. The facts are that both the printing press and the com- 
puter have created whole new areas of human endeavor and industry, and have 
created more jobs for more people, including scribes and clerks. While these 
tools may have disrupted or temporarily diminished the need for some people 
in certain functions in specific enterprises, the overall effect has been to expand 
existing areas of activity and create entirely new ones offering both traditional 
and new job opportunities. As an example, the current technology of the 
information society has brought an entirely new dimension and potential for 
opportunity to medicine, education, transportation, banking and countless 
other areas. Whole new industries, such as electronic games, have developed, 
_ bringing new jobs and opportunities. 

With regard to the protection of individual privacy, history may well record 
that the computer has done us all a great favor. Early concerns that the com- 
puter would spell the end of privacy for the individual have greatly sharpened. 
our thinking on the subject. We now understand that privacy is a valid and 
enduring issue which must be addressed in the context of human rights. The 
fundamental questions are: “What must a society know about the individual 
in order to function—and what can and should be considered private?” These 
are policy matters, not susceptible to technological solution except in so far 
as today’s information technology offers better means of keeping private 
information private than ever existed in the past. 

Concern for protecting individual privacy in the information society has 
caused at least a score of nations to develop privacy protection laws dealing 
with the rights of individuals. It has, in many cases, caused governments and 
organizations to examine and curtail the amount of information kept about 
individuals, and it has encouraged many individuals to challenge those who 
would ask unnecessary questions. The concerns about privacy also have led 
suppliers of information technology to develop data security devices and 
techniques such as passwords, scramblers, voiceprints and programs which 
require identification of an authorized individual, nacre he or she can obtain 
protected information. 

Furthermore, in the event that information might fall into unauthorized 
hands, it is now possible to scramble it so thoroughly that an intruder could 
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spend a thousand years deciphering it. These cryptographic techniques may 
be further strengthened by developments in the fields of signature and voice 
recognition. 

The concern for the need to protect individual privacy has initiated and 
become a component of a broader subject commonly called “transborder data 
flow” by some and “international information flow” by others. This socioeco- 
nomic consequence could become a severely limiting factor if it is not: intel- 
ligently addressed. 

To date, there has been essentially a free flow of information across nadouat 
boundaries throughout much of the world. After all, international information 
flow is fundamental to the arts, science, media and commerce. No nation has 
a monopoly on inventiveness and creativity, ‘and ‘all nations have benefited 
significantly from information exchange of all kinds. 

For example, neither the United States nor European aerospace industries 
could have progressed as they have without a high degree of information ex- 
change, thus ushering in a whole new era in air transportation. Similar ex- 
amples exist in medicine, education, communications, energy, information 
processing and consumer services. 

Some people have come to view information as an asset, a resource, a 
commodity with social, economic and political value. In some countries that 
realization has grown into a concern that international information, if not 
“properly” controlled, could adversely affect the national economy, as well 
as individual privacy and national security. These concerns need to be kept 
separate. A country which has laws to protect individual privacy obviously 
would be concerned when data on its citizens is being moved to another country. 
In the national security arena, a nation may believe that it should have access 
to information it perceives to be necessary to its security, but which is stored 
in another country. More generally, people in one country may need information 
available only from a data bank in another country. The country which does 
not possess the data bank may feel that it is being denied a resource that has 
social, economic and political value, offering job eee and greater 
-control of its own destinies. 

In addition to these problems with data there are others that relate to the 
process of communicating data. One is the cost of transmitting data across 
international boundaries. In many countries telecommunications charges are 
decided by the government or by government-controlled telephone authorities. 
If these charges are predicated on considerations other than the cost of providing 
the communications service, the result could be a barrier to information flow. 
A technical factor to be watched out for is the development of national standards 
that could inhibit the flow of information by restricting the degree of inter- 
connection between different kinds of networks and ator mie non epang 
equipment. _ ` 

I believe that it is entirely possible to Gibas the valid concerns of dbi 
authorities in all these areas with the requirements of the arts, science, media 
and commerce for the free flow of information across international boundaries. 
For this reason, the work of international organizations and international 
standards bodies is of great interest. . - 
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The dialogues going on are generally constructive and well intentioned. It 
is possible, however, that some will be tempted to use the valid concerns of 
protecting the privacy of individuals and national security to gain greater 
control over organizations or information not currently within their scope. It is 
essential, therefore, that the private sector be fully informed on this issue to 
protect its vital interests. If this subject is not approached carefully and with a 
considerable degree of foresight and common-sense, unnecessary and restrictive 
practices will result. The volume of information flow is bound to increase 
dramatically and the temptation to interfere with it may mount. Such inter- 
ference could come in the form of discriminatory charges for telecommunica- 
tions facilities, restrictions on movements of certain types of information, reg- 
istration or other forms of control of data bases and so forth. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the dialogues with which I am familiar have 
emphasized the evils that might theoretically, under some remotely imaginable 
circumstance, result from a flow of information across national boundaries. 
Too little emphasis has been placed on the substantial benefits that have ac- 
crued and will continue to accrue from such information flows. For example, 
we can look forward to more efficient multinational economic transactions, 
improved international transportation and navigational systems, and quick 
and easier access to important scientific data or discoveries. Without the ability 
to freely access knowledge across national boundaries, how will developing 
nations be able to expand their knowledge in high technology areas? They 
must be able to capitalize on the best know-how wherever it may be located. It 
is only by carefully addressing the issues in the proper perspective that we shall 
arrive at common sense conclusions on this subject. 

Finally, it is important from a national viewpoint to realize that the benefits 
of international information flow stem from not only business and technical 
data, but from the whole range of information provided by the graphic, record- 
ing and publishing industries, by printed and broadcast journalism, both within 
and among countries; and this involves the interrelated issues of privacy, eco- 
nomics, national sovereignty, national security and cultural independence. 

This kind of effort obviously requires cooperation at the national and 
international levels between the public and private sectors. Out of it will come 
a variety of solutions, including, I am sure, some regulatory activity. But if it 
is not to be self-defeating, the regulation must be based on analysis of what can 

. be controlled, what must be controlled, and what is best left uncontrolled. 
The answers to these questions are likely to be different in different countries, 
and they may also be different in the same country at different times. Insistence 
on answering the question once and for all in every circumstance is somewhat 
like tailoring the man to fit the suit of clothes. Nations which take that course 
are likely to get fewer results from information processing than they are hoping 
for. ` , j o 
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The Anatomy of Earthquakes 


By GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Sharing both data and hypotheses, seismologists from the 
United States and several other countries are exploring 

new approaches to earthquake prediction, and in the process 
are raising new questions of geophysical theory. In fact, 
says science writer George Alexander, scientists can now 
interpret more pre-quake phenomena, which could lead to 
accurate forecasting and better understanding of the earth 
and its activity. 


HESE are anxious times in California. After only a handful of modest 
T eraai in almost 25 years, the state has crackled with tremors in 

the last two. Ominously, instrument networks along the San Andreas 
fault, the fracture zone knifing from Mexico through San Francisco into the 
Pacific Ocean, betray a crust that is creaking, heaving and wheezing like an 
old engine. 

The seismologists and geophysicists watching the San Andreas are some- 
what apprehensive. Great earthquakes registering 8 or more on the Richter 
scale may not happen often in this area, but the scientists know that they will 
happen. The northern segment of the San Andreas has been quiet since the 
1906 San Francisco earthquake. The central-southern segment, including Los 
Angeles, last broke in a giant shock in 1857. And the southernmost leg ap- 
parently has not cracked for at least 600 years. 

Since those great tremors, California’s population, its cities, industries and 
economy have all grown spectacularly. And with future great earthquakes 
assured, it is important to know when, where, how big and how likely the next 
“big event” (to use seismology’s passionless language) might be. Help may 
have arrived in the form of a new theory proposing long, slow waves rolling 
beneath the crust that cause earthquakes hundreds or thousands of kilometers 
away. Detecting these waves, or “deformation fronts,” may allow scientists to 
predict quakes in their path, much as meteorologists track weather fronts. 

The first sense of this new theory resulted from a dramatic earthquake 
prediction in China. Following an intensive national program of earthquake 
prediction begun in the mid-1960s, the Chinese anticipated a 1975 earthquake 
that devastated Haicheng but, thanks to the warning, caused little loss of life. 

The Chinese approach disconcerted Western seismologists. Hammered by 
quake upon quake, the Chinese seemed willing to consider any possible warning 
sign. Along with some conventional geologic monitoring, they noted animal 
behavior, eerie lights in the sky and strange-smelling well water. ‘They rejected 
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the Western notion that predicting earthquakes requires knowing what causes 
them. 

Above all, Westerners were perplexed by reports from the Chinese that 
some of the geologic disturbances used in accurate predictions had occurred 
hundreds of kilometers from the rupture sites. As U.S. seismologists had under- 
stood the seismic process since the early 1970s, earthquakes and the disturbances 
-preceding them should be confined to a local area. _ 

In 1976 Christopher Scholz of Columbia University’s Lamont-Doherty 
Geological Observatory in New York, and other U.S. seismologists, visited 
China to explore the Haicheng prediction. When the team learned the seismic 
history of Liaoning province, where Haicheng is located, the prediction of the 
magnitude 7.3 quake became more astounding. Over the preceding 3,000 years, 
only two large shocks had struck the area. Nothing in the last century suggested 
that Liaoning province was headed for a major earthquake. 

But the preceding 10 years had given the Chinese their first important clue: 
a pattern of shocks migrating out of the southwest toward the northeast and 
Haicheng. In 1966 two powerful temblors, one of magnitude 6.8 and the other 
7.2, slammed Hebei province. Three years later and almost 500 kilometers to 
the northeast, another large shock—this one of magnitude 7.4—struck. Chinese 
seismologists drew a line through the epicenters—the points directly above the 
foci of the earthquakes—and extended it on to the northeast. The line fell 
right across Liaoning province, yet another 500 kilometers away. 

In 1974, the Chinese predicted that a medium-sized earthquake would jolt 
Liaoning sometime in 1975 or 1976. Then, alerted by swarms of small tremors, 
numerous reports of erratic animal behavior, variations in radon—a short-lived 
and naturally occurring radioactive gas—in well water and wildly fluctuating 
well water levels, in January 1975 they narrowed the time window to the first 
six months of the year. 

On February 4, following several days of smaller tremors, the quake erupted 
near Haicheng. More powerful than predicted, it was terribly destructive. But 
most residents had been evacuated from buildings before the quake, so few 
lives were lost. f 

The 1974 forecast largely relied upon the apparent migratory pattern noted 
in the 1966 and 1969 seisms. In principle it made sense. Especially in Central 
America, earthquakes have been known to trigger a delayed second shock on 
an adjacent segment of a fault, and the second a third. 

The trouble with this idea was that the China earthquakes seemed to migrate 
to different, distant faults and were too disjointed in time and space to be each 
other’s cause. “The more you studied the data,” says Scholz, “the more you 
were forced to propose that some kind of ‘deformation front,’ perhaps in the 
mantle, went across China from the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s and triggered 
each event in turn.” , 

In 1977 he unveiled the deformation front concept in the scientific journal 
Nature. He was a somewhat reluctant author; a source of stress creeping along 
at only 110 kilometers per year was a decidedly unconventional notion. 

But even as he was working out his thoughts, Japanese scientists revealed 
that five geophysical stations at the northern end of the island of Honshu had, 
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one by one, recorded a peculiar “strain” signal on their instruments. It would 
appear at one station, persist for four or five months, and then fade out before 
showing up at the next station along the line. It apparently traveled at about 40 
kilometers per year. l 

Then came the turning point for U.S, seismology: the earthquake in Cali- 
fornia’s Imperial Valley east of San Diego on October 15, 1979. It was much 
like magnitude 6 to 7 events that had hit the valley in 1914, 1915 and 1940. 
But what was different this time was a series of strange goings-on in the southern 
California crust, months earlier and far from the rupture—just where U.S. 
seismologists and geophysicists least expected to see them. 

In the summer of 1979, physicist Mark H. Shapiro, a Visiting professor at 
California Institute of Technology (Caltech), checked two “wells” near Pasa- 
dena, about 300 kilometers from Imperial Valley, that had been monitored for 
more than a year. Such wells are boreholes, generally 10 to 15 centimeters across 
and up to 100 meters deep, drilled specifically to sample radon. Shapiro found 
that the flow of radon in the water of the two wells was much higher than normal. 

Radon is one of the “anomalies” that Chinese and Soviet researchers regard 
as a reliable seismic precursor. The gas comes from the radioactive decay of 
traces of radium present in all rocks. But both the Soviets and the Chinese have 
reported that in regions where stresses are building, the radon level builds for 
weeks or months to a peak and then takes about the same time to decline to 
its original level. The Chinese say that an earthquake typically occurs when 
. radon readings are almost back to normal; the Soviet researchers say it often 
happens after the radon has bottomed out and begun to rise again. 

The initial radon increase has several possible explanations. The one most 
commonly accepted is that layers of rock beneath the surface, subjected to 
mounting tension as the landmasses on opposite sides of the fault try to move 
past each other, begin to crack. This increases their surface area and opens 
numerous tiny pores, allowing more radon to escape. i 

It was this hypothesis that Shapiro was testing in 1979 near Pasadena. 
Radon levels around Pasadena began climbing in June, peaked near the end 
of July and returned almost to normal by the start of October. That month 
the Imperial Valley quake struck, and afterwards Shapiro and his colleagues 
wondered whether the change they had observed in radon levels could possibly 
have been related to an earthquake 300 kilometers to the south. 

If the radon fluctuation had been the only oddity that coincided with the 
1979 Imperial Valley tremor, scientists might well have dismissed it as a fluke. 
But there was also clear evidence that the southern California crust had under- 
gone a cycle of deformation—bunching up slightly and then stretching out— 
in 1978 and 1979, 

The deformation was recorded at five of seven networks of very precise 
electrooptical devices called Geodolites that the U.S. Geological Survey uses 
to track small movements along California’s major faults. A typical network 
consists of 30 to 80 measuring lines, each about 16 kilometers long, covering a 
fault and the surrounding area in a grid pattern. 

Survey scientists set up a Geodolite on a brass plate embedded in rock at 
one end of each line and peer through the device at a reflector mounted on a 
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tripod at the other end. The speed with which a pulse of light flies to the reflector 
and back is then converted to a distance accurate to within five millimeters 
over the 16-kilometer length. The lines contract, remain constant or lengthen, 
reflecting the crustal deformations taking place as the two continental plates 
on opposite sides of the San Andreas drift in opposing directions. 

From 1973 to the end of 1978, only north-south contraction appeared on 
all lines. This meant that the Pacific plate, carrying the California coastline, 
was pressing due north, while the North American plate, bearing the remainder 
of the United States, Canada and Alaska, was driving straight south. The San 
Andreas, the boundary between the two plates, was being squeezed tighter. 

But then in 1978, two of the southern networks in the vicinity of Imperial 
Valley registered a change: the north-south compression had eased somewhat, 
and the lines were now unmistakably stretching east to west. Even as scientists 
were puzzling over this curious “strain event,” the east-west extension dis- 
appeared, and the previous north-south contraction reestablished its. viselike 
hold on that part of the San Andreas. 

The strain event then reappeared elsewhere. When scientists examined three 
Geodolite networks farther north in October 1979 in the Los Angeles area, they 
saw clear signs of east-west extension. The measurements were almost carbon 
copies of those made a year earlier in the south. 

Many geophysicists concluded that a disturbance of an unknown kind 
hdd slipped across the southern California crust like some seismic ghost. 
There were few significant earthquakes prior to the strain event, none during 
its passage, and many afterwards. Was there a connection with Imperial Valley? 

Don L. Anderson, director of Caltech’s Seismological Laboratory, felt 
there was “just too much of a coincidence.” The only way that he could tie 

‘these disparate anomalies and the October 15 earthquake together was by 
positing a very long “earth wave” beneath the crust. Slowly rolling under the 
30-to-45-kilometer thickness of the crust, the earth wave would cause the rock 
layers to flex over a wide area, undetectable to human senses but perceptible 
to instruments. Where the layers expanded, more radon would bubble to the 
surface; where the layers were squeezed more tightly, tiny tremors would be 
suppressed. Where the crust heaved and then subsided to accommodate the 
passage of the wave, strain patterns would change; at a fault weakened by 
decades of strain, the result could be an earthquake. 

Anderson suggested that this wave might be linked to spreading sea-floor 
ridges—long fissures in the ocean basins where molten. magma is forcing itself 
to the surface, forming new ocean crust and pushing the plates on either side - 
of the ridges apart. 

“It’s always been assumed that the flow of magma is smoothly continuous,” 
says Anderson. “But maybe the flow just oozes for 100 or 200 years, and then 
there’s a big squirt over just a few years, which sets off a cycle of compressional 

. and extensional waves in the crust. They cause the regional anomalies that 
we've seen and, where faults are already heavily stressed, earthquakes. Then 
we go back to the slow oozing for another couple of hundred years, That sort 
of fits with the recurrence intervals we think we’re seeing for great earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions.” 
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Anderson’s notion is a little too global for most of his colleagues. If such — 
compressional waves are being generated at the mid-ocean ridges, says Caltech 
geophysicist Brad Hager, “I would think they would be damped within 400 
or 500 kilometers—it’s hard to see how they could reach the plate edges.” 

Hager’s speculations center on a short-lived change in the currents of thick, 
hot material that rise slowly from the depths of the earth’s mantle, bump 
against the overlying crust, creep along the underside of the crustal plates like 
some subterranean river and then sink once again to the depths. This flow is 
thought to drive sea-floor spreading and the drifting of the continental plates. 

If that material, for some yet unexplained reason, suddenly became hotter, 
it would thin out. Following cooler, thicker material, the surge of thinned 
magma could, as Hager and others see it, cause a wave to undulate slowly 
through the crust. 

Whichever model eventually proves more nearly correct, the basic concept 
appeals to many scientists. “I like the idea of earthquakes being part of some 
all-encompassing process,” says Kerry Sieh, a Caltech geologist. “It. could 
explain the apparent correlation between California earthquakes and volcanoes 
in the Cascade Range that stretches from northern California into Canada.” 
In fact, a more precise understanding of this slow-motion_impulse under the 
crust could become the heart of a more profound theory of the earth and its- 
activity, just as the so-called grand unification theories have for physics. 

Not everyone is rushing to embrace deformation fronts. Thomas Heaton, 
a U.S. Geological Survey researcher, cautions that attractive seismic models 
proposed in recent years all have been found wanting in various ways. ‘This 
idea of a moving stress source really isn’t well defined. It has been suggested 
over several size scales: a fairly small region like southern California; a bigger 
region like the entire state; even globally. So what are we talking about? 
Most people are waitiig for more data before entering a debate about the 
merits of the idea.” 

Data are what both government and academic scientists are now trying 
to gather. Waves, or deformation fronts, observes Anderson, “‘may be marching 
up and down California all the time, but with annual surveys we’re going to 
catch them on a hit-or-miss basis. We have to measure a lot more frequently 
than we did in the past.” 

If more Pouca monitoring does reveal such waves, earthquake prediction 
could become “more like weather forecasting,” says Anderson. “With frequent 
readings, we might be able to report that we’re seeing an increase in regional 
crustal deformation, and that we’re more likely to experience a strong earth- 
quake somewhere within that region.” 

With a time window. in mind, seismologists then will have to figure out 
which faults within that region aré under more stress than others and therefore 
more likely to rupture as the strain wave slowly rolls through. Such a broad- 
brush forecast is not at all what many American scientists had anticipated for 
seismic predictions, but it could well be the way things are done in the future. 0 
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Why J ohn Irving : 
Is So Popular 


The world of best-selling novelist John Irving is one where 
bizarre accidents are followed by happy endings—where, 
as one critic has written, ‘‘the grotesquely dark and the 
sunny and solid’’ are conjoined. Here Joseph Epstein takes 
a close look at Irving’s juxtaposed world and analyzes 

why his vision has caught on ‘‘so epidemically’’ with the 
reading public, Further on is an excerpt from Irving’s 
latest novel, The Hotel New Hampshire. Joseph Epstein 

is author of several nonfiction books and has been editor 

of The American Scholar since 1975. 


FTER publishing three novels, John Irving rang the best seller gong with 

his fourth, The World According to Garp (1978), and then again with 

his fifth, The Hotel New Hampshire (1981). These books have not been 
best sellers merely but thunderous best sellers. Three-and-a-half million paper- 
back copies sold of The World According to Garp, weeks and weeks atop the 
best seller lists for The Hotel New Hampshire, Garp now a movie.... 

Yet all this is matter best left to the accountants. What is more interesting, 
what distinguishes John Irving’s recent novels from the regular run of even 
thunderous best sellers, is that they are not books meant for entertainment 
alone. They are written out of serious intentions, and by and large they are 
read in a serious way by their varied audience. My sense is that this audience 
is fairly youthful, Irving’s readers ranging preponderantly between their early 
40s and their early 20s, though not exclusively so. 

John Irving’s admirers take his novels seriously, he most certainly takes 
them seriously, but how seriously ought serious people to take them? On 
questions of serious art large audiences generally are wrong. Yet they need 
not necessarily be. Right or wrong, however, the wide readership for John 
Irving’s novels—mainly youthful, mainly middle-class—is itself a phenomenon 
worth considering in its own right. But before considering the phenomenon of 
Irving’s commercial success, let us consider the products that made the success 
a phenomenon—the novels themselves. 

“Jubilant” is the word novelist Mordecai Richler used to describe the 
quality of John Irving’s talent. “America’s most jubilant best seller” reads the 
blurb atop the paperback edition of Garp. Jubilation, surely, is one of the effects 
Irving seeks as a novelist—a sense of joyousness, of exultation. Fittingly, he 
is a high-energy writer, who works in heavy brushstrokes, goes in for colorful 
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effects, does not write the kind of careful novel in which, as Virginia Woolf 
once said of the novels of Jane Austen, “one slip means death.” 

In the contemporary novel, jubilation also implies comedy, comedy of a 
somewhat manic kind, and Irving, from the very beginning of his career, has 
been a comedian. The character T.S. Garp says, “Why did people insist that 
if you were ‘comic’ you couldn’t also be ‘serious’ ?” I am not sure that many 
people do insist on this, for it is fairly common knowledge that there is a 
comedy that is at bottom highly serious. More about the quality of John 
Irving’s comedy presently, but for now let it suffice to say that, as with the 
work of so many contemporary American novelists~Thomas Pynchon and 
Donald Barthelme, Stanley Elkin and Philip Roth, Robert Coover and John 
Barth—Irving’s is riddled, is fairly bristling, with comic scenes. 

Sex, too, is.central to the Irving novel. Comedy and sex often combine, 
and the result is generally scenes that are frenzied, hysterical, madcap, shading 
into slapstick in which lust leads to an Irving hero being caught in flagrante 
delicto. The centrality of sex in these novels is curious, in that Irving often 
goes well out of his way to make plain his hatred of the sexual exploitation of 
women and his sympathy for the general tendency of their liberation from the 
old regime under which, presumably, women were treated as sexual objects. 

The physical side of life generally gets a great deal of play in the novels of 
John Irving. Sweat, smells, bumps, lumps, rumps—all come in for their share 
of descriptive prose. Although Irving is fecund in imagining incidents for his 
characters to run through, it is apparently a bit more difficult for him not to 
create a narrator or at least one principal character who is, as they say in the 
locker room, “in shape.” Wrestling, running, weight lifting, physical condition- 
ing of one strenuous sort or another is, in a way that is not quite made explicit, 
connected to spiritual conditioning. But then perhaps the joggers of our day 
do not need to have the connection made any more explicit. ` 

One needs to be in a certain shape oneself to read a John Irving novel; 
rather a strong stomach, specifically, is required for the violence that is integral 
to his novels. Characters are set upon by bears and other wild animals; body 
parts drop off people with a more than fair regularity; bombings and rapes 
are provided. John Irving is not unaware of the heavy dosage of violence in 
his novels, and in his latest, The Hotel New Hampshire, his narrator remarks 
of the book’s ending, “I know it’s not nearly violent enough to please some of 
the friends and foes from our past.... 

It was only with the fourth of his novels, The World According to Garp, 
that John Irving began to talk thus to his readers, to refer to his own works 
within his works. Roughly three-quarters of the way through Garp, for example, 
Garp, the narrator, tells us that he is planning to write a novel called My 
Father’s Illusions, which turns out to be not the title but one of the principal 
themes of Irving’s next novel, The Hotel New Hampshire. In Garp, too, the 
narrator is supposed to have written an earlier novel entitled The Second Wind 
of the Cuckold. Irving never wrote such a novel, though the phrase—“‘If cuckolds 
catch a second wind, I am eagerly waiting for mine’—is found embedded in 
the last line of Irving’s previous novel, The 158-Pound Marriage, One autobio- 
graphical parallel follows another in Irving’s recent novels, and these are often 
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followed by little sermonettes about the need to disregard “autobiographical 
associations that make those rabid readers of gossip warm to an occasional 
fiction.” And again: “Usually, with great patience and restraint, Garp would 
say that the autobiographical basis—if there ever was one—was the least 
interesting level on which to read a novel.” Setting down a rug, then pulling 
it out from under a reader, this is what academic literary critics, who are 
infinitely patient men and women, like to call novelistic playfulness. 

Although no doubt Irving would detest the notion, there is a strong sense 
in which he is an academic novelist. He is a former student at the University 
of Iowa Program in Creative Writing. Two of Irving’s five novels—The Water- 
Method Man and The 158-Pound Marriage—have academic settings. But more 
is involved than scenes and settings. In the very first of Irving’s novels, Setting 
Free the Bears (1969), which has to do with freeing the animals from the Hietz- 
inger Zoo in Vienna, one already senses certain school-learned touches, bits, 
ironies. Irving often goes in for Chinese-box effects—characters are writing 
books or shooting films within his books—and. this game-playing, rather than 
telling a story straight out, is one of the standard marks of the academic novelist 
at work. i . 

More important than John Irving’s academic roots, however, is that his 
writing seems very much of a special generation. In Setting Free the Bears, 
Siegfried, the hero of the novel, who in 1967 is 21 years old, remarks: “What 
I mean is, we’re at an interim age at an interim time; we’re alive between two 
times of monstrous decisions—one past, the other coming.” This quotation 
may make John Irving seem a political writer, but he isn’t, at least not in any 
obvious or direct way. What he is, I think, is a generational writer—a writer 
attractive to readers of a certain age. It is the young—or rather the youngish— 
to whom he appeals. His novels exert their greatest pull on those people who 
are undecided about growing up; they are college-educated, getting on and 
even getting up in the world, but with a bit of the counterculture clinging to 
them still. A friend who is a law school professor, for instance, recently told 
me that many of the younger law professors among his colleagues are nuts about 
the novels of John Irving. I have never before heard of young law professors 
being nuts about any novelist. Why ? What’s the attraction ? 

Irving’s second novel, The Water-Method Man (1972), is about a graduate 
student in German at the University of Iowa, who only reluctantly accepts 
the roles of husband and father. Fred “Bogus” Trumper is his name, extreme 
passivity his game. The passive hero, or hero as passive, has by now become a 
tradition of sorts in contemporary American fiction. We have had Saul Bellow’s 
Dangling Man and Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, and to these Irving adds a 
Water-Method Man. (The title refers to a method of treatment that the novel’s 
hero undergoes for the difficulty he has in urinating: drinking lots and lots of 
water). The Water-Method Man is the most convoluted of Irving’s novels— 
his hero is doing a translation of an old German epic for his dissertation, while 
at the same time a documentary film is being made of his life—and also easily 
the most boring. 

Certain elements appear in the pages of The Water-Method Man that will 
be hallmarks in John Irving’s novels to come: the broad joke is carried a bit 
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beyond much too far; the rather persistent dropping off of human -body parts 
_ begins in earnest; the hero turns out to be a wrestler; the main characters arrive, 
as they invariably do in an Irving novel, in Vienna; adorable children appear 
who must be protected from the world’s cruelty; and, finally, there is a celebra- 
tion of the flesh (the last clause in the novel reads, “Bogus Trumper smiled 
cautiously at all the good flesh around him”). And, too, as with all of Irving’s 
novels, whatever the suffering and death that have gone before, the ending is 
somehow upbeat. But then wasn’t it William Dean Howells who said that 
what the American public wanted was above all a tragedy with a happy ending?’ 

The 158-Pound Marriage (1974) is Irving’s best formed novel. Its subject is 
wife- and husband-swapping, with an occasional bout of ménage à quatre and 
a single detour into lesbianism. It is the most sex-ridden of Irving’s novels, even 
though at one point its narrator says that “sex is only a temporary cure.” In 
the pages of The 158-Pound Marriage it has to do until something better comes 
along. Nothing better does. Something new has been added for the first time in 
Irving’s work, an element that will henceforth appear in all his novels; for the 
first time discussions of fiction appear in his fiction. “Edith and I agreed,” the 
narrator says, “that when the subject of fiction became how to write fiction, we 
lost interest...” 

Mutilation of various kinds continues in The 158-Pound Marriage. Men 
without legs, a man with a hole in his face, a dancer with a part of her foot 
missing supply some of the novel’s notable subtractions; children are also , 
wounded in a shower door accident, but afterward, if memory serves, all parts 
are present and accounted for. At this point in one’s reading of John Irving’s 
novels one begins to wonder about all these rips, tears, broken bones and 
vitiated organs. 

The question did not arise too urgently because john Irving’s standing as 
a novelist was not itself an insistent question. His first three novels gave him 
the reputation of an interesting but minor writer. (““Garp,” thinks the hero of 
Irving’s next novel, “hated the reputation of ‘small but serious.’ ”) Com- 
mercially, he appeared to be one of those novelists who would eventually have 
to be published by a non-profit outfit. Then, in 1978, along came The World 
According to Garp, a success both critical and commercial. People not only 
bought Irving’s fourth novel, they read it; they not only read it, they loved it. 
“Joyous and outrageous,” wrote the critics, “full of vitality and grace,” “rich 
and humorous,” “brilliant,” “overwhelming,” “superb,” “wonderful,” “ab- 
solutely extraordinary.” 

Extraordinary The World According to Garp is. So loaded down with incident 
and invention is the novel that its plot beggars recapitulation. Briefly, it is an 
account of the life and times of a youngish novelist, T.S. Garp, the fatherless 
son of a well-born woman who, quite. without consciously wishing it, becomes 
a feminist leader and heroine. Garp’s wife is a university teacher, who teaches 
among other things a course in narrative technique. ; 

` The World According to Garp is not so much salted as drenched in sex and 
violence, but so is the world drenched in sex and violence, and so, too, in recent 
years have a large number of novels been drenched. The sex and violence in 
Garp do not, in any case, go very far toward explaining the’ novel’s immense 
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popularity, for these are to be had in ample supply elsewhere. In The Water- 
Method Man a passage runs: “You should always tell stories... in such a 
way that you make the audience feel good and wise, even a little ahead of you.” 
This implies that a best seller can be rigged, but there are reasons for doubting, 
for if it were so easily doable it would be done more often. 

' No, when a book such as The World According to Garp, a book with serious 
literary pretensions, catches on so epidemically with the public, something 
else, something deeper than pat formulas for constructing best sellers is in- 
volved. In the recent book Best Sellers, which investigates the popular fiction 
of America and England during the 1970s, John Sutherland makes the point 
that vastly popular novels need to be considered from two points of view, the 
economic and the ideological. The economic has to do with the way a book is 
marketed. Of the ideological, Sutherland writes: “The best seller expresses 
and feeds certain needs in the reading public. It consolidates prejudice, is 
therapy, offers vicarious reward or stimulus. In some socially controlled cir- 
cumstances it may also indoctrinate or control a population’s ideas on politically 
sensitive subjects. In other circumstances, especially where sexual mores are 
concerned, it may play a subversive social role.” 

“Ideological” has to be understood here in its loosest sense; certainly it 
does in considering the case of John Irving, for Irving is not in any reasonable 
sense of the term a radical or ideologue. On the contrary, in his novels he has 
demonstrated real disdain for people whose lives are controlled by their politics. 
The ideological freight carried by John Irving’s recent novels is not political 
in the strict sense, but is instead to be found in Irving’s attitudes, point of view, 
what he himself calls his vision. 

The young T.S. Garp, considering his own early writing, thinks: “What I 
need is vision, he knew..It will come, he repeated to himself...” Has John 
Irving’s vision come? His novels are an extraordinary jumble, of the senti- 
mental and the violent, of the cute and the loathsome; reading them one some- 
times feels orie is reading a weird collaboration between J.D. Salinger and John 
Hawkes, a strained effort to be, simultaneously, adorable and gruesome. In 
Best Sellers John Sutherland says that best-selling fiction tends to divide ideo- 
logically between the emancipated: and the traditional. In a strange yet 
evidently commercially successful way, John Irving’s latest novels tend to 
combine the emancipated and the traditional, the effect of which is to make 
his readers feel advanced in their views yet fundamentally sound in their emo- 
tions. 

For instance while disdaining the wilder side of women’s liberation in 
Garp, Irving views it very kindly. As a writer, T.S. Garp stays home, does the 
cooking and cleaning, and is generally, not at all to his displeasure, the model 
househusband. John Berry, the narrator in The Hotel New Hampshire, plays, 
quite comfortably, a roughly similar role in that novel. Yet the one character 
is an ardent wrestler, the other a serious weight lifter—traditionally masculine, 
one might even say macho, types. John Irving prides himself on his endless 
invention, but his real invention is in the creation of these heroes. They are 
extremely sensitive (Garp lies down next to his young son to smell the freshness 
of the boy’s breath in his sleep), yet when it is required of them, brutally tough 
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(John Berry, in The Hotel New Hampshire, kills a man with-a bear hug). These 
John Irving heroes are also permanently puerile young men whose chief ex- 
perience occurred in adolescence and who have been able to arrange things 
so that, whatever their chronological age, they never quite have to leave ad- 
olescence. 

The Hotel New Hampshire has ridden high upon 1 the best seller lists for better 
than half a year. The New York Times, in a capsule comment on the book in 
its best seller list, describes it as “Life with an eccentric family.” That description 
as aptly fits The Brothers Karamazov, so perhaps a better one might be, “Win- 
ning formula well in hand, John Irving strikes again.” Although Lily Berry, the 
daughter of the family in this novel who is herself a best-selling novelist says, 
“My God, the next book has got to be bigger than the first,” in fact The Hotel 
New Hampshire is not quite so vast in its canvas as The World According to 
Garp. It is about a family whose father harbors utopian illusions about running 
a hotel that will provide perfect hospitality, hospitality with slight psychological 
overtones. “People have to grow their own way,” Father says. ““We. provide 
the space.” Many of the same symbols and themes, incidents and concerns, 
appear here as in Garp and Irving’s earlier novels. The appeal, too, is similar. 
At the heart of this novel, as of The World According to Garp, is the allure of 
family. 

As in Garp, so in The Hotel New Hampshire, family becomes a fortress of 
a kind into which one withdraws with one’s children for protection against the 
cruelty of the world. Rape, in both novels, is a big item. Rape is indeed at the 
very center of The Hotel New Hampshire; the rape and recovery from rape 
and revenge for rape of Franny Berry are the incidents that bind the novel 
together. 

The Hotel New Hampshire is pro-family and anti-rape. If these views do 
not simply take your breath away, let me go on to say that in all of John Irving’s 
novels, discerning good from evil is never a problem; like every other moral 
question, it never really comes up. There are good folks and there are bastards 
in these novels, and one hardly needs a program to tell one from the other. 
Good folks can go under, but bastards get it in the neck. As the narrator of 
The Hotel New Hampshire puts it: “The way the world worked was not cause 
for some sort of blanket cynicism or sophomoric despair; according to my 
father and Iowa Bob, the way the world worked—which was badly—was just 
a strong incentive to live purposefully, and to be determined about living well.” 


Now here is advice your local young law professor and a happy few million 


others can live with comfortably. o 
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An excerpt from 
“The Hotel New Hampshire” 


By JOHN IRVING 


Ñ | HEN my father saw the man dismount from the motorcycle under 
the ballroom porch, he wondered at the cheers from the veteran 
members of the staff; when Freud helped the figure from the sidecar, 
my mother’s first thought was that the passenger was an old, old woman— 
the motorcyclist’s mother, perhaps (a stout woman wrapped in a dark blanket). 

“State o’ Maine!” yelled someone in the band, and blew his horn. 

My mother and father saw the bear begin to dance. He danced away from 
Freud on his hind legs; he dropped to all fours and did a short lap or two around 
the motorcycle. Freud stood on the motorcycle and clapped. The bear called 
State o° Maine began to clap, too. When my mother felt my father take her 
hand into his—they were not clapping—she did not resist him; she gave back 
equal pressure, both of them never taking their eyes from the bulky bear per- 
forming below them, and my mother thought: I am 19 and my life is just | 
beginning. 

“You felt that, really?’ Franny always asked. 

“Everything is relative,” Mother would say. “But that’s what I felt, yes. 
I felt my life start.” 

“Holy cow,” said Frank. 

“Was it me or the bear you liked?” Father asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” Mother said. “It was the whole thing. It was the start of 
my life.” 

And that line had the same fix-me-to-the-spot quality of Father’s line about 
the bear (“He was too old to be a bear anymore”). I felt rooted to the story 
when my mother said that this was the start of her life; it was as if I could see 
Mother’s life, like the motorcycle, after long revving, finally chunk into gear 
and lurch forward. 

And what must my father have imagined, reaching for her hand just because 
a bear was brought by a lobster boat into his life? 

“I knew it would be my bear,” Father told us. “I don’t know how.” And 
perhaps it was this knowledge—that he saw something that would be his—that 
made him reach for my mother, too. 

You can see why we children asked so many questions. It is a vague story, 
the kind parents prefer to tell. 


- That first night they saw Freud and his bear, my father and mother did not 
even kiss. When the band broke up, and the help retired to the male and female 
dormitories—the slightly less elegant buildings separate from the main hotel— 
my father and mother went down to the docks and watched the water. If they > 
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talked, they never told us children what they said. There must have been a 
few classy sailboats there, and even the private piers in Maine were sure to 
have a lobster boat or two moored off them. There was probably a dinghy, 
and my father suggested borrowing it for a short row; my mother probably 
refused. Fort Popham was a ruin, then, and not the tourist attraction it is 
today; but if there were any lights on the Fort Popham shore, they would 
have been visible from the Arbuthnot-by-the-Sea. Also, the broad mouth of 
the Kennebec River, at Bay Point, had a bell buoy and a light, and there might 
have been a lighthouse on Stage Island as long ago as 1939—my father never 
remembered. 

But generally, in those days, it would have been a dark coast, so that when 
the white sloop sailed toward them—out of Boston, or New York: out of the 
south west and civilization, anyway—my mother and father must have seen 
it very clearly and watched it undistracted for the time it took to come alongside 
the dock. My father caught the mooring line; he always told us he was at the 
point of panic about what to do with the rope—tie it up to something or tug 
it—when the man in the white dinner jacket, black slacks and black dress shoes 
stepped easily off the deck and climbed the ladder up to the dock and took 
the rope from my father’s hands. Effortlessly, the man guided the sloop past ' 
the end of the dock before he threw the rope back on board. “You’re free!” 
he called to the boat, then. My mother and father claimed they saw no sailors 
on board, but the sloop slipped away, back to the sea—its yellow lights leaving 
like sinking glass—and the man in the dinner jacket turned to my father and 
said, “Thanks for the hand. Are you new here?” 

“Yes, we both are,” Father said. 

The man’s perfect clothes were unaffected by his voyage. For so early in ` 
the summer he was very tanned, and he offered my mother and father cigarettes 
from a handsome flat black box. They didn’t smoke. “I’d hoped to catch the 
last dance,” the man said, “but the band has retired?” 

“Yes,” my mother said. At 19, my mother and father had never seen anyone 
quite like this man. “He had obscene confidence,” my mother told us. 

“He had money,” Father said. 

“Have Freud and the bear arrived ?” the man asked. 

“Yes,” Father said. “And the motorcycle.” 

The man in the white dinner jacket smoked hungrily, but neatly, while he 
looked at the dark hotel; very few rooms were lit, but the outdoor lights strung 
to illuminate the paths, the hedgerows, and the docks shone on the man’s tanned 
face and made his eyes narrow and were reflected on the black, moving sea. 
“Freud’s a Jew, you know,” the man said. “It’s a good thing he got out of 
Europe when he did, you know. Europe’s going to be no place for Jews. My 
broker told me.” 

This solemn news must have impressed my father, eager to enter Harvard— 
and the world—and not yet aware that a war would interrupt his plans for a 
while. The man in the white dinner jacket caused my father to take my mother’s 
hand into his, for the second time that evening, and again she gave back equal 
pressure as they politely waited for the man to finish his cigarette, or say poe? 
night, or go on. 
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But all he said was, “And the world’s going to be no place for bears!” His 
teeth were as white as his dinner jacket when he laughed, and with the wind 
my father and mother didn’t hear the hiss of his cigarette entering the ocean— 
or the sloop coming alongside again. Suddenly the man stepped to the ladder, 
and only when he slipped quickly down the rungs did Mary Bates and Win 
Berry realize that the white sloop was gliding under the ladder and the man 
was perfectly in time to drop to its deck. No rope passed hands. The sloop, 
not under sail but chugging slowly under other power, turned southwest 
(toward Boston, or New York, again)—unafraid of night travel—and what the 
man in the white dinner jacket last called to them was lost in the sputter of the 
` engine, the slap of the hull on the sea, and the wind that blew the gulls by 
(like party hats, with feathers, bobbing in the water after drunks had thrown 
them there). All his life my father wished he’d heard what the man had to say. 5 


» 
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A Genetic Library 
for Agriculture 


By ARTHUR FISHER 
From Mosaic 


As a result of both national and international concern 
regarding the genetic vulnerability of food crops, American 
scientists are collecting and preserving germ plasm from 
thousands of varieties of plants. The aim is to conserve 

the present genetic diversity of crops and to develop 
improved, disease-resistant plants that could be offered to 
farmers whose crops fail. Science editor Arthur Fisher 
reviews the historical precedents of agricultural disaster 
and assesses current measures to safeguard the world’s 
food supply. 


LMOST overnight, during the warm, wet summer of 1846, every potato 
Ape in Ireland was lost. The resulting catastrophe—the great Irish 

potato famine—brought on the death of perhaps 2.5 million people and 
the desperate flight of more than two million others across the Atlantic and 
the Irish Sea. This is the most dramatic example of a famine caused by loss of 
genetic diversity in a food crop. The genetic base of the Irish potato had been 
narrowed to the point where it had very little resistance to the blight fungus. 
But it was neither the first such instance nor the last, and many scientists fear 
that it may not prove to be the worst: the scenarios for a disastrous interruption 
of the world’s food supply are being played out at a dangerous pace. The 
danger is intensified not only by overreliance on a meager handful of crop 
strains but by the rampant obliteration of wild plant habitats that could yield 
new strains or new characteristics for old strains. 

The problem is getting the kind of attention scientists have long thought it 
needed. In 1981, for instance, the U.S. Department of State asked the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to convene a special panel to 
report on the foreign policy and other implications of genetic engineering. Of 
all the recommendations made in this complex and fast-growing area, the 
panel’s top priority was to preserve germ plasm. 

“Ten thousand years ago,” says Jean Mayer, noted nutritionist and president 
of Tufts University, “the human population was about five million, according 
to estimates by paleoanthropologists. They were hunter-gatherers, and there 
were about 25 square kilometers per person. Worldwide, they subsisted on 
some 5,000 food plants. Today, with more than 4,000 million population, there 
is a density of 25 persons per square kilometer and fewer than 150 food plants 
enter world commerce.” 

According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, there are now only 15 
or so species which stand between mankind and starvation: five cereals—trice, 
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wheat, corn, sorghum and barley; three root crops—potato, cassava and sweet 
potato; three seed legumes—bean, soybean and peanut; two sugar crops— 
sugar cane and sugar beets; and two tree crops—banana and coconut. “This 
concentration on a few species... at the expense of crop diversity,” says 
Mayer, “makes us extremely vulnerable to catastrophic interruptions in the 
food supply, through natural or engineered disaster.” 

This vulnerability stems from the delicate balance between food crops and 
their pathogens and insect pests. The insects and pathogens—fungi, viruses 
and others—are constantly changing their genetic makeup as natural selection 
operates. Their response may be to a new insecticide or to the specialized 
breeding of a new disease-resistant crop. 


- Faustian Bargain 


If a pathogen with a new genetic makeup appears suddenly on a previously 
resistant plant, it may spread rapidly through the entire genetically uniform 
population. Fortunately, there are still parts of the world, mainly in the less 
developed nations, where such a uniform population might be limited to one 
field, village or district. Elsewhere, the threat of widespread crop failure exists. 

Examples are not hard to find. In the 1860s, phylloxera, an insect, destroyed 
almost every vineyard in Europe. A wheat-stem rust eradicated 25 percent of 
bread. wheat and 75 percent of the pasta wheat in the United States in 1958. 
Then in 1970, an epidemic of southern corn leaf blight cut a swath through 
North America’s corn belt. At least 15 percent of the crop was lost, with damage 
estimates ranging between 500 million and several thousand million dollars, 
For reasons of economy, during ‘seed-corn production’ corn breeders had 
switched to a special hybrid strain, with an offspring of the green revolution, 
the Texas male-sterile line, as the seed-producing parent. But this strain, in- 
corporated almost universally in hybrid corn by 1970, proved defenseless 
against the new fungus mutant. (If the blight had struck Guatemala or Kenya, 
where corn provides half the daily calories of the people, the result would have 
been a major national disaster.) 

A narrow genetic base is the inevitable result of the Faustian bargain for 
uniformly high-yielding seeds that must be developed over a short time. After 
the 1970 corn blight, the National Academy of Sciences surveyed American 
food crops. It found, for example, that in 40 percent of the area devoted to 
hard red winter wheat just two varieties and their derivatives were planted, 
and that the genetic base of soybeans was limited to just six seed collections. 

` A similar survey done in 1980 by a leading commercial seed company 
found that a mere six cultivars, or varieties of domesticated plants, accounted 
for 38 percent of wheat hectarage, 43 percent of corn hectarage and 42 percent 
of soybean hectarage in the United States. Seventy-two percent of U.S. potato 
production depended on only four varieties, and just two types supplied the 
nation’s crop of peas. 

Only four varieties of wheat produce 75 percent of the Canadian prairie 
crop, and more than. half of those wheatlands are sown with a single variety— 
the Neepawa. Coffee is Brazil’s biggest export, yet almost every Brazilian coffee 
plant is descended from a single individual. Further, more than half of all 
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vegetable seeds in the world come from California. 

Preserving the germ plasm of as many species and strains as possible prom- 
ises, among other things, the ability to overcome a crop epidemic. During 
the 1970 corn blight, U.S. seed companies hastily turned to lines they knew to 
be blight resistant and started producing seed in winter nurseries in Hawaii and 
Florida. They got enough new, resistant seed to replant almost all the blight- 
stricken areas in the spring of 1971. Even the Irish potato was eventually re- 
stored by crossbreeding with strains from the Andes Mountains of Peru, the 
original home of the wild potato. 

The immense diversity of genetic material in both domesticated plants and 
their wild relatives is important in breeding programs. It provides improved 
yield, nutrition, flavor, hardiness, resistance to pathogens and adaptability to 
differing soil and climate conditions. It is also critical to the survival of food 
crops themselves; farmers must have preserved for them a reservoir of still 
evolving possibilities contained in the genetic material of the widest possible 
diversity of plants. Thus the continued existence of wild and primitive varieties 
of the world’s crop plants is the best insurance against destruction of the human 
food supply. ; . 

The fact, however, is that plant species and varieties are being lost at an 
accelerating rate. The pressures of an expanding population are already causing 
the destruction of vast areas of native and wild plant habitats through forest 
clearing, conversion to monocrop agriculture (such as sugar cane in Cuba), 
soil erosion, desertification and pollution. By the year 2000, the world popula- 
tion will have increased by almost half, to just under six thousand million. 
According to the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources, if the present rate of land degradation persists, a third of 
the world’s arable land will be lost to agriculture by that time, and the remaining 
area of unlogged, productive forest will be halved. 

Until very recently geneticists have been able to return to places, mainly 
in the Third World, where genetic diversity was maintained in both native 
agriculture and the wild. There they could collect germ plasm for their breeding 
programs. Today, however, Mexican farmers increasingly plant hybrid corn 
from the American Midwest, Tibetans sow barley from Sweden and Turkish 

‘farmers plant wheat from the Mexican wheat program. This is invariably at 
the expense of local varieties. 

A botanist at the University of Texas estimates that 30 to 70 percent of 
the earth’s plants will become extinct in the next 100 years. In areas of the 
United States, vast majorities of certain plant species have been eliminated in 
recent decades. Many prairie species of the Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin corn 
belt have been especially hard hit. In addition, some 95 percent of the wheat 
strains native to Greece have become extinct in the last 40 years. 

“When the Indian farmers in Bolivia and Peru adapt newer, more productive 
varieties of potato, as they will,” says Mayer, “the older potato varieties will 
die out, and nowhere will we have the genetic diversity that restored the Irish 
potato crop... unless we act.” (And more than diversity is at stake; nutritive 
value is being lost as well. The protein content of the endangered Peruvian 
potatoes is- reported at between 3 and 6 percent; that of United States 
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varieties is 1 percent or less.) 

According to Edmund O. Wilson, the Harvard entomologist and socio- 
biologist, people are wiping out species at a rate that threatens the environ- 
mental stability of the earth: 1,000 species of plants and animals a year now. 
By the late 1980s, that figure could rise to 10,000. And during the next 30 years, 
fully a million species could be erased. 


Useful Properties 


Do we really need to worry about every plant species? “In the overwhelming 
number of cases,” says Thomas E. Lovejoy of the World Wildlife Fund, ‘it 
is impossible to speak of the direct-use benefit of a species—often there is none. 
But our inability to predict which species may prove to be useful is the reason 
for not losing a single one.” 

A useful property might be something other than food value. Mostly by 
trial and error, people have discovered plants useful for their medicinal or 
toxic effects, for fiber and for lubrication. In the past 25 years, more plants 
have been screened for nonfood uses than in all the human race’s previous 
history—for seed oils, waxes, antitumor agents, gums, corticoid compounds 
and other products. In the United States alone, screening programs have looked 
at more than 30,000 species. Still, there are 350,000 or so of higher plants still 
to be screened. Many of these are as yet undescribed; many, if not most, are 
restricted to small geographic areas. 

At Tufts University, the school of nutrition is studying a native Amazonian 
palm, the babassu; its oil is similar to olive oil, and its protein value is 40 
percent higher than that of the soybean—equivalent to the best animal protein. 
At the University of California at Berkeley, Melvin Calvin has drawn from the 
milky sap of the arid land plant Euphorbia lathyrus an equivalent to diesel fuel 
that could compete with fossil fuels—if enough of the plants could be grown. 

Hugh H. Iltis, a Czech-born botanist who is director of the herbarium at 
the University of Wisconsin, discovered a previously unknown and promising 
form of teosinte, the wild ancestor of modern corn. Corn, or maize, Zea mays, 
is an annual; it must be planted anew every year and has 20 chromosomes. A 
40-chromosome form of the wild grass teosinte (Zea perennis) had been found 
- in 1910 near Ciudad Guzmán in Mexico, but all efforts to locate it in the wild 
after 1921 were futile. : 

In 1976 Iltis mailed his colleagues cards carrying a drawing of this apparently 
extinct-in-the-wild perennial. One card went to a botanist at the University of 
Guadalajara, who challenged her students with it. One of them, Rafael Guzmán, 
found a small stand of grass that proved to be Zea perennis near the original 
site. A second stand, which proved to be an annual, was later found near a 
remote village in the Manantlan Mountains. While there, Guzmán was told 
“by an old man” of “hectares of such grass” growing in the heart of the moun- 
tains, a day’s travel to the east. There Guzman found a third stand. 

When [Iltis and his colleagues grew plants from these seeds, they made a 
stunning discovery. Unlike Zea perennis; the new plant had 20 chromosomes, 
the same as modern corn; the two could be bred. Now there were prospects 
of a perennial corn, one that would persist year after year without replanting. 
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Later work by the U.S. Department of Agriculture determined further that 
this plant, called chapule in Mexico and dubbed Zea diploperennis by botanists, 
will resist five of the seven major viruses that attack domestic corn growing in 
wet soil. 


Preserving Germ Plasm 


The system of plant germ plasm preservation that now exists is an often- 
confusing complex of interlocking national and international entities, some 
governmental, some private, some educational. In the United States, there is 
the National Plant Germ Plasm System, a loose cooperative of Federal, state, 
university/college and private organizations. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has a National Plant Germ Plasm Committee, and there is also a 
National Plant Genetic Resources Board. 

On the international front, the principal coordinating agency is the Inter- 
national Board for Plant Genetic Resources, with a secretariat at the United 
Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organization in Rome. Then there is the Con- 
sultative Group for International Agricultural Research headquartered at the 
World Bank in Washington, D.C., the United Nations’ Environmental Program 
in Nairobi, Kenya, and the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources in Switzerland. 

The natural biology of plants decrees that there are a limited number of 
options available for preserving plant germ plasm, depending on how a parti- 
cular plant is propagated. For a great many species of food plants, preserving 
seed is a practical solution. The preeminent U.S. seed bank is the National 
Seed Storage Laboratory in Fort Collins, Colorado. 

According to director Louis N. Bass, the laboratory houses some 250,000 
refrigerated accessions, or seed samples; some two-thirds of them have been 
cataloged so far. Each sample represents a genetically different strain of food, 
fiber or forage crop, and each contains an average of 5,000 seeds. This husband- 
ing of some 1.25 thousand million seeds includes varieties of every major world 
crop—corn, wheat, cotton, soybeans, sorghum, millet, pasture and turf grasses, 
ornamentals, vegetables of all kinds. 

Seeds come not only from the United States but from all over the world. 
The laboratory is cooperating with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
‘and the International Board for Plant. Genetic Resources to serve as a backup 
for other worldwide plant germ plasm centers. “For example, we’re storing a 
duplicate of the world’s rice collections,” says Bass. “We recently received a 
shipment of several thousand accessions of rice from the International Rice 
Research Institute of the Philippines.” 

Additionally, there are four regional plant-introduction stations, which 
store materials introduced from outside the country, a few interregional stations, 
and a number of special curators. These are all part of the National Plant 
Germ Plasm System. Samples from these sites are duplicated and sent to the 
Colorado laboratory. 

Most seeds are stored at —15° to —20° C. The aim is to preserve seeds 
whose initial viability—the proportion that will regerminate—is more than 
80 percent. Plant scientists test seed samples every five years. When germination 
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rates decline to 70 percent or so, the laboratory arranges to have a new crop 
field grown in an appropriate geographical area. By excluding moisture and 
lowering the storage temperature to below freezing, storage life has been doubled 
or tripled for some crops, 

The next step is cryogenic storage. “We're doing research on storing seeds 
in liquid nitrogen at a temperature of —196° C,” says Bass. “We anticipate 
that this will extend storage life greatly. Our present studies show that seeds 
of many food crops, including onions, lettuce, tomatoes, sorghum and beans, 
can be stored successfully in liquid nitrogen. We’ve germinated seeds after 
three years of such storage, and they show no loss of viability.” 


Storing Clones 


There are, however, many perennial food crops—notably fruits and nuts— 
including those whose inheritance patterns have been made so complex by 
agricultural manipulation that their genetic traits cannot be accurately trans- 
mitted through their seeds. Apples and other fruits, such as citrus, are grown 
by cloning, or grafting cuttings from a parent onto root stocks. 

The Northwest Germ Plasm Repository in Corvallis, Oregon, was dedicated 
in 1981 as the first of 12 proposed facilities to preserve living plants of clonally 
propagated species, thus filling an important gap in the National Plant Germ 
Plasm System. It will house collections of small fruits, including strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, as well as pears, filberts, hops and mint. 


Tissue Culture 


There is a possible alternative to these conventional preservation methods— 
especially for clonally propagated plants—although its potential is just be- 
ginning to be explored. That is tissue culture, the growing of tiny plant frag- 
ments in a nutrient solution. It has been possible to regenerate whole plants 
of some species from such cultures; orchids are being cloned commercially 
using this technique. But it is also possible to interrupt the growing process 
and store the cultures, or the very small plantlets they have formed, for varying 
periods of time. 

Even more promising is résearch on the cryogenic storage of food-plant 
tissue cultures. The advantages of cryogenic storage of tissue cultures could be 
particularly striking for fruit and other plants that are vegetatively propagated, 
including some forest trees. 


Freezing the Genetic Landscape 


Despite all the research and all the advances, there is a growing band of 
ecologists and botanists who believe that germ plasm banks—whether seed, 
clonal or tissue culture—will never be adequate to ensure the world’s food 
supply. Hugh Iltis is perhaps the most vehement. “I think germ plasm banks 
are tremendously important for crop improvement and scientific research, but 
they will not save the genetic diversity of plants for the next 2,000 years,” he 
declares. 

For one thing, Iltis and others say, the banks are vulnerable to accidents, 
power failures, even deliberate destruction by terrorists. Moreover, species in 
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storage do not evolve, while their enemies in the real world continue to do so. 

What Iltis and many others would like to do is what he calls “freezing the 
genetic landscape” by setting up national and international preserves. These 
would not only protect the habitats of wild species but would preserve the 
ancestral genotypes of cultivated plants in the regions that originally nurtured 
them. These would include, for example, regions rich in strains of corn in 
Mexico, or potatoes in Peru and Bolivia, or wheat and barley in Turkey’s 
Anatolia. Deliberate introduction of extraneous cultivars of particular species 
would be discouraged, and the growing of primitive, unimproved races would 
be encouraged—perhaps even subsidized. : 

“The protection of specific regional genetic landscapes should get top 
priority in international agricultural and environmental planning,” Iltis declares. 
“Only by the prudent protection of all the earth’s biotic resources may we be 
able to preserve the vast array of potentially valuable genotypes and phenotypes 
and give crop breeding a solid future. - . 

“To make sure that nature’s diversity survives, its protection and preserva- 
tion must become sanctified and codified in law.” The world’s researchers as 
well as the world’s governments, he declares, “have here a crucial and in- 
dispensable role.” Qo 
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Master Of Form 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


In an era dominated by free verse, poet Richard Wilbur 

is set apart by his 35-year fidelity to rhyme and meter. 
His award-winning work ranges from light verse and 
theatrical lyrics to meditations on timeless philosophical 
questions, all subjected to the rigors of form. As writer 
Brad Leithauser says, ‘‘In a glum and occluded poetic age, 
Wilbur has kept his eyes open to acclaim beauty and the 
dignity of ‘the thing done right.’ ’’ Leithauser’s first book 
of poetry, Hundreds of Fireflies, was published to critical 
acclaim in 1982. 


ORE than a third of a century has elapsed since publication of Richard 

-Wilbur’s broadly praised first book of poems, and now, at 61, with five 

more volumes of poetry behind him, he is almost unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be one of the few living American masters of formal verse. Such 
unanimity is unusual in a world as diffuse and factional as that of contemporary 
poetry, and it not only bespeaks a deserved admiration but perhaps also suggests 
that the role is not widely coveted. In a world in which free poetic forms loudly 
prevail and rhymed, metrical verse is commonly perceived as old-fashioned, 
Wilbur’s eminence as a formalist can be conceded generously and without 
envy. It is a somewhat singular position, then, that Richard Wilbur occupies— 
a monarch in a realm which in the last few decades has grown increasingly - 
depopulated. . 

A great many of Wilbur’s near contemporaries who now work chiefly in 
free forms—among them, W.S. Merwin, Louis Simpson, Donald Hall—began 
as formalists and carried their formal training into their freer explorations. 
This is generally not the case with poets 20 or 30 years younger than Wilbur. 
Free verse and its various half-disciplined siblings have of course been around 
a great many years, but it’s only now, for better or worse, that we are witnessing 
the ascendancy of the first generation in the history of English-language verse 
never to have worked seriously in form. Poets have always rightly resented the 
way critics can, because they have little firsthand experience with the demands 
of form, condescendingly dismiss as “‘mere artifice” or “tour de force” what 
was achieved only by dint of vast emotional as well as mental labor. This 
unhappy gap now undergoes a poignant widening when poets themselves may 
have difficulty grasping how much love and skill have gone into the formalist’s ` 
craft. 

Because his long fidelity to form makes him something of a rarity, Wilbur is 
also beset by critics who scan the contents for the package, or equate a “con- 
servative” use of old forms with a conservative or narrow outlook. Yet for 
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all his prominent mastery of form, he has, in the vernacular of a plain-speaking 
poetic age, “something to say” as well. Indeed, however one may ultimately 
evaluate his work, a careful. reader must come away from it convinced that its 
creator is a man of large, lively and mettlesome intellect. 

When I visited Wilbur at his home, I found him in the happy state of having 
recently completed a new translation from 17th-century French drama. After 
four Moliére comedies he has turned to tragedy, Racine’s Andromaque, render- 
ing it, as he did the Moliére, in rhymed couplets. Having the play completed 
left him feeling ready to begin his fall teaching duties at Smith College, not 
far from his home in Cummington, Massachusetts, and also to work with 
greater absorption on his next volume of poems which he hopes to have amassed 
in two or three years. Five years have passed since the appearance of his last 
book, The Mind-Reader (his Walking to Sleep appeared in 1969 and Advice 
to a Prophet in 1961); he tends to work slowly. 

Critics of Wilbur who have faulted his verse for not showing enough of 
the ravages of our age might also, and now somewhat jealously, note that 
these have not touched him physically either. He is a very handsome and 
youthful-looking man, large and slim, his reddish-brown hair all but untouched 
by gray. He likes daily exercise, for which his house is well equipped. Located 
beside a dairy farm, this is a modern house in what remains a somewhat rural 
landscape. But the house, too, has its rural touches, including a large vegetable 
garden and a structure which, for a writer, is at once romantic and practical: 
a renovated silo, a kind of miniature and homely Yeatsian tower, where Wilbur 
can work in isolation. 

Since his discharge from the army after World War II, Wilbur has chosen 
a life of great stability. He has passed nearly all these years in academia, mostly 
at New England colleges. In this, as in many aspects of his poetry, he bears 
comparison with Robert Frost, who was an early friend. His wife Charlee’s 
great-aunt was Susan Hayes Ward, the woman who first published Frost and 
offered him encouragement during the long gestation before his first book 
materialized. Frost as an elderly man once confided to Charlee that she’d 
made a good choice in marrying Wilbur, but that she should guard against 
his going mad. To readers who find in Wilbur the triumph of a dry rationality, 
this admonition may seem needless, but a close reading shows that for Wilbur 
as for Frost (who lived in such unsettling proximity to madness) the ordered 
form of a poem represents a “‘stay against confusion.” Indeed, it may be tempting 
to see in Wilbur a desperation that probably is not there, for in fact Wilbur 
appears to have kept over the years not only his wits but most of his composure. 
Yet it is significant that the major tension in his work is the contrary, dissociative 
tug between the ideal and the actual, and the shuttling role the mind must play 
- between the spirit’s hunger for visions and the body’s physical hungers. 

It is a tension to be found in Wilbur’s first book, The Beautiful Changes 
(1947), though not predominant there. Indeed, one characteristic of that book 
is that little—save perhaps an affection for rhymed verse—predominates; it 
is a wise and expansive young man’s miscellany, in which one encounters 
war poems and nature poems, religious meditations and light verse. The lan- 
guage ranges from a plunging colloquial toa formal rhetoric weighted by archaic 
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inversions. The poems openly display a multiplicity of influences: E.E. Cum- 
mings in some of the diction (“Any greenness to deeper than anyone knows’’) 
and in the penchant for odd and often neologistic compound words (“‘here- 
hastening,” “‘fineshelled,” “‘lightcaped,” “‘muchtouched”’); Marianne Moore 
in the many quirky leapings, linked only by “and,” between the general and 
the concrete (““There’s classic and there’s quaint, / And then there is that devout 
intransitive eye / Of Pieter de Hooch’’); Frost in some of the apothegmatic, 
seasonal reflections (“And doubtless it is dangerous to love / This somersault 
of seasons; / But I am weary of / The winter way of loving things for reasons”). 
Remarkable in The Beautiful Changes is the deft way such debts are acknowl- 
edged and paid; by means of a transmuting wit and affection, what might have 
been mere echoes become tributary extensions of beloved voices. Few of the 
poems in The Beautiful Changes are among Wilbutr’s best, I think, but the work 
is flush with such bountiful promise as to leave little doubt of his future ac- 
complishment. l 

It was a promise in large part met with the publication of Ceremony three 
years later. A cleaner and more robust line had emerged, with no loss of the 
technical complexity and intricate music Wilbur had already unveiled in The 
Beautiful Changes. This second book offered new fields of competence—dramatic 
dialogue, narrative, some fine translations from the French and an epigrammatic 
concision whereby large observations are delivered in compact boxes. Take 
for example this couplet, one of two under the title “Epistemology”: “We milk 
the cow of the world, and as we do, / We whisper in her ear, “You are not true.’ ” 
In two lines Wilbur has evoked and wryly commented on that schism with 
which the philosopher must live—at once insisting that all surrounding objects 
may be illusions, and yet drawing from these illusory bodies his mundane but 
essential daily livelihood. (Wilbur may also be taking an off-hand slap at men’s 
impossible demands on women.) 

With his second book, Wilbur had manifested both so much promise and 
such achievement that even Randall Jarrell, a critic who found much to censure 
in Wilbur’s early work, granted that “he seems the best of the quite young 
poets writing in this country.” Other critics had fewer reservations; Wilbur 
was praised warmly by Louise Bogan, M.L. Rosenthal and T.S. Eliot—heady 
applause for a man who had published both volumes before turning 30. 

In one of his later poems, ‘‘Seed Leaves,” Wilbur examines the philosophical 
implications of a plant recently erupted from the soil’s “crusty rubble.” It 
has not yet taken on any distinguishing characteristics, any “sure and special 
signature,” and hence serves as a kind of universal vegetation—an everyplant. 
As such, it wields a mystery and potentiality it can never sustain once it has 
identified itself: 


This plant would like to grow 
And yet be embryo; 

Increase, and yet escape 

The doom of taking shape... 


In the personification of the plant’s dilemma we find a ready analogy to Wilbur’s 
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own poetic evolution. A variety of voices and tones sounded in his first two 
books, leaving his future development, like the plant’s, unclear; with the ap- 
pearance of his third, however (Things of This World, 1956), a favored tone, a 
distinctive voiceprint, had emerged. This is hardly to suggest that Wilbur 
hasn’t altered since the mid- 1950s, for he has indeed changed and, in some 
ways, gotten even better. Nonetheless, the poems of Things of This World are 
far closer kin to his most recent work than to hiš two earlier books. 

What traits, then, can we say are characteristic of Wilbur ? Most immediately 
evident is a breadth of language which comprises many sorts of words regarded 
suspiciously by most of his contemporaries. He is fond of long words, often 
latinate, that might be considered “overly poetic”; he employs a number of 
terms whose range of meaning has all but vanished behind their commercial 
connotations (“franchise,” “‘office,” “promotion,” “revenue’’);.he plucks from 
the litter of advertising slogans a number of wayworn enhancers (“‘lovely,” 
“gorgeous,” “beautiful,” “superb’’). These salvages are not always successful,. 
but the effect of such “tainted” language when fed into a matrix dense with 
music and wordplay can be aerating: one feels that a language’s musty corridors 
have been purified. 

Characteristic, too, is what might be termed an elevated grandness of both 
subject and style. In powerful, fair-spoken lines Wilbur confronts absolutely. 
enormous questions, both timeless (the mediation of body and soul, the past’s 
claims on the present) and temporal (nuclear weapons, the Vietnam War). His 
approach is usually direct, or as direct as a complex subject matter will permit, 
and he does not flinch from words like “death,” “love,” “blessed” or “ecstasy.” 
His comment in a radio broadcast regarding his poem “Love Calls Us to the 
Things of This World” is revealing: 

Is it possible... to speak intelligibly 

of angels in the modern world? Will 

the psyche of the modern reader 

consent to be called a soul? The poem 

I have just presented was a test of 

those questions. 
Though Wilbur has often spoken of his inability to write poetry on order for 
specific occasions, he has managed to bring his elevated style to bear on a 
range of events, both personal’ and social.. There are elegies for poets W.H. 
Auden and Dudley Fitts, a couple of Vietnam War protests, a wedding toast 
for his son, a birthday poem, a Christmas hymn. Just as Wilbur’s language is. 
broad, so is the scatter of events on which he has focused his talents; his verse, 
though elevated, is flexible enough. to encompass an impressive sweep of life: 
(And it should be noted that in Wilbur all is not elevation; no one.in America 
writes finer light verse.) 

Implicit in much of this elevated verse is a repudiation of Auden’s claim 
that “poetry makes nothing happen.” A poem like “Advice to a Prophet” is 
not merely—though this would itself be ambitious—an attempt to portray 
something of the horrors of nuclear war;.in contriying to set it in the form of 
advice to a doomsayer, Wilbur with unspoken optimism suggests that it is 
possible—through prophecy,. through. poetry—to transform the way people 
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perceive the threat of world destruction. About this poem he has said, “It 
made it possible for me to feel something beside a kind of abstract horror, a 
puzzlement, at the thought of nuclear war; and it may so serve other people. I 
hope so.” Wilbur advises the prophet to speak not of mankind’s. destruction, 
which we can hardly conceive, but of the destruction of the natural world, 
which through spoliation of the environment we know all too well. Nature, 
the poem says, has helped give us our humanity—and hence, the poem speaks 
of mankind’s destruction after all: 

Ask us, prophet, how we shall call 

Our natures forth when that live 

tongue is all 
Dispelled, that glass obscured or broken 


In which we have said the-rose of our - 
love and the clean 
Horse of our courage, in which beheld 
The singing locust of the soul unshelled, 
And all we mean or wish to mean. 
Here warning blends, in a passage as affecting as any Wilbur, into celebration. 

Formal, elevated utterance is of course a hazardous enterprise that easily 
balloons into bombast, a danger Wilbur evades by a variety. of techniques, 
perhaps most importantly through a punning lightness and a continual use of 
the colloquial. Lines dip frequently into bare and simple statement (e.g., “And 
all we mean or wish to mean”); as Wilbur has put it, “I don’t like to stay aloft 
too long.” 

Wilbur’s success with elevated verse also derives from something harder 
to define and isolate, and which might best be termed a sense of proportionality. 
Stanzas fit together; asides remain subordinate to the thoughts they spring 
from. This is a talent Wilbur has used from the outset, as Louise Bogan observed 
in her review of The Beautiful Changes: 

[He] can contemplate his subjects 

as without nervousness, explore them 

with care and let them drop at the 

exact moment that the organization of 

a poem is complete. This ease of pace, 

this seemingly effortless advance to a 

resolute conclusion, is rare at his age; 

the young usually yield to tempting 

inflation and elaboration. 
The feats’ is that Wilbur conveys a sense of a mind whose supervisory inner 
eye has seen the poem as a whole. Or, to phrase this differently, one almost 
always senses that he is in control of his poem. 

This control may put off those readers searching for a headlong spontaneity 
rarely present in Wilbur. To return to the image of the plant in “Seed Leaves,” 
one must in fairness ask what losses he incurred in “the doom of taking shape.” 
A reader who turns from later Wilbur to his first two books is apt to feel that 
a wilderness has been tempered, an exuberance curbed; his poetry has lost 
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none of its energy (Anthony Hecht, a poet of prodigious energy himself, has 


_ written that Wilbur’s is “the most kirletic poetry I know”), but the poet who 


7 


once placed a full stanza in capital letters, coined neologisms with a counter- 
feiter’s abandon and wildly prised words out of their fixed parts of speech, has 
grown more circumspect. And with this circumspection has come, perhaps, 
some loss in the capacity to surprise. 

Linked to this loss is Wilbur’s tendency. at times to be too articulate about 
what he confesses is ultimately ineffable. To analyze a mystery, even in a spirit 
of humility and praise, is sometimes necessarily to diminish it. Wilbur is fond 
of excursions to the edge of the knowable (such as “‘the pitchy whirl / At the 
mind’s end” in “The Beacon,” “the buried strangeness / Which nourishes the 
known” in “A Hole in the Floor”). The reader may be left with a feeling that 
such attempts, though admirably bold, are finally disappointing—that in terra ` 
incognita obliquity and implication are the poet’s only satisfactory map and 
compass. 

On balance, such reservations must be muttered tentatively, while praise 
should be sung in full voice; for in a glum and occluded poetic age, Wilbur 
has kept his eyes open to acclaim beauty and the dignity of “the thing done right / 
From the clay porch / To the white altar” (“A Plain Song for Comadre’’). 
And his work—though in recent years it comes with regrettable slowness— 
shows little sign of depletion; some of his more recent poems belong beside his 
best. 

Questions of depletion, of roads taken and not taken, arise naturally as 
a poet moves into his 60s. Wilbur now looks forward to working more on his 
own poetry, but has set no new goals for himself other than a desire “‘to find 
out if there is anything I’ve been avoiding writing, and to write that.” g 
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By JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH 





The reviewer, a former Ambassador 
to India, is now teaching at Harvard 
University. 


ET there be no doubt: this isa 
J ronas achievement. Magni- 

ficent is a word that rises readily 
to one’s lips. Later I will have quibbles; 
as an amateur in film matters I must 
show that I am not without critical 
judgment. But no nitpicking can de- 
tract from the superb evocation of the 
Indian scene, the compelling character 
of the story, and the scale; intricacy— 
and success—of the organization and 
effort that were back of this enter- 
prise; or the way, as audience, one 
becomes involved with the result. 

One matter deserves a special word. 
Not everyone will appreciate the 
length, incredible complexity, , and 
pure tediousness of the negotiations— 
political, bureaucratic, and otherwise 
—that were needed to win Indian 
government and financial support for 
this film. I have some sense of what 
was required; I am devoutly happy 
that it was someone else’s task, and 
J am profoundly admiring of those 
who carried it through. 





The story begins in South Africa, 
where Gandhi, as a young and very 
bright Inns of Court attorney, en- 
counters rigorously indignant and 
violently imposed segregation: he is 
kicked, quite literally, out of the first- 
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class railway compartment in which, 
with a wholly proper ticket, he is 
riding, and off the train. He is moved, 
in consequence, to lead resistance to 
the pass laws and to the mass finger- 
printing of the Indian minority; 
eventually he encounters Jan Smuts 
and the continuing ambiguity of 
British justice. The latter, as in India, 
sought to combine effective systemic 
repression with an underlying com- 
mitment to the rule of law. It was a 
conflict that, over a lifetime, Gandhi 
was a genius at exploiting. Under — 
more modern arrangements and rulers, 
an enduring solution would have been 
found: Gandhi would have been dis- 
patched into permanent exile or he 
would have been summarily shot. He 
believed and said that his methods 
would only have been successful—or 
as successful—against the British. 

The story moves from South Africa 
to India, to the rise of the Congress 
Party, the growing and eventually 
massive popular influence of Gandhi, 
to noncooperation, to violence coun- 
tered by Gandhi’s commitment to 
nonviolence whatever the provocation, 
to the fasts, the Great War; jail, the 
round-table conference in London, 
prison again, another war and then 
Partition and Independence and the 
horrible resulting explosion in the 
Punjab and Bengal. The film ends (as 
it also begins) with an evocation of the 
evening of January 30, 1948, in the 
garden of G.D. Birla’s house in New 
Delhi, where Gandhi, shot by a Hindu 
fanatic, says, “My God! My God!” 
and dies. He had just announced his 
intention of going to Pakistan to try 
by his presence to ease the continuing 
communal anger in the wake of the 
partition that he had so devoutly op- 
posed. 

As I noted, the film is wonderfully 
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valid on the Indian scene and sounds; 
never, watching it, are you away from 
the cities, villages and countryside. It 
is even more compelling on the great 
episodes of the Gandhi era. The 
Amritsar Massacre on April 13, 1919, 
is, perhaps, the high point. This is 
superbly portrayed, with a special eye 
on the Gurkha troops who, in a dis- 
ciplined way, fired all their available 
cartridges into the helpless and en- 
trapped crowd. (By modestly more 
precise calculation than that in the 
film, 379 persons were killed that day 
and 1200 left wounded.) There are 
many who think that, after Amritsar 
and the courtly rebuke of General 
Reginald Dyer here also implied, 
eventual British departure from India 
was inevitable. 

The long lines of Hindus filing into 
India.from Pakistan and the reverse 
flow of Muslims into the Pakistan 
Punjab after Partition are also memo- 
rable. So is the riot that breaks out as 
the two columns clash. The great 
march to the sea for salt is admirably 
organized (although I have always 
imagined that the Indians proceeded 
at a slightly more leisurely pace than 
here depicted). So is the response of 
the police. It cannot be doubted that 
Richard Attenborough is a master of 
the riot as an art form. 

Where India is concerned, there is 
always a terrible tendency for the 
scene and the throngs to dominate; 
_ here the cows and water-buffalo as 
well as the crowds are-entirely under 
control, and the trains, another Indian 
cliché, are only slightly overused; 
these are all very much the servant of 
the story. The temptation, in‘turn, to 
skimp on the history, especially to 
straighten out or evade the puzzles 
and seeming contradictions in the 
Gandhi mystique, was also resisted; 
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the Gandhi story is told, if not in all 
its length and complexity, at least with 
an honest commitment to important 
detail, subtlety and contradiction. I 
do not suppose that films are ever 
perfect history by the more somber 
academic standards. Books can be of 
any length; lectures can extend.to a 
term; films cannot go much beyond 
three hours. But the effort here is 
wholly serious. 

There is a yet further achievement, 
and that is in the handling of time. It 
was, I have heard, Richard Attenbo- 
rough’s belief, prevailing against some 
skepticism, that Gandhi could be por- 
trayed from youth to death in strict 
chronological sequence, He was right 
but partly because he has kept the 
audience brilliantly aware of the 
moment, Something, but not much, is 
accomplished by artifacts—along with 
costumes and press headlines, auto- 
mobiles of appropriate vintage keep 
showing up on the screen. Mostly the 
effect is achieved by Gandhi himself; 
he ages in harmony with the history, 
and with manifest skill and conviction. 

There are, needless to say, grounds 
for complaint. And there is one at the 
very beginning. Gandhi is brought on 
stage too suddenly in South Africa; 
one knows nothing and is told nothing 
about this mannered young man in his 
exceptionally precise English attire. It 
is hard to argue that a three-hour film 
should be even longer, but some later’ 
history could have been sacrificed to 
Gandhi’s youth as the son of a some- 
time Indian official, a member of a 
culturally rigorous family in one of the 


. lesser princely states. On the lasting 


effect of this background—including 
an adolescent marriage and children— 
Gandhi was eloquent in his autobio- 
graphy. There was something, many 
will think much, from this period that 


helps explain the young man on the 
South African train and that adds to 
the understanding of the later years. 

At some juncture someone also con- 
cluded that the film should have a 
gesture to the hoped-for American 
audience. In consequence, Margaret 
Bourke, the noted Life photographer 
(played by Candice Bergen), is brought 
onto the scene to take pictures of 
Gandhi and engage him in sprightly 
conversation. It is an embarrassing 
intrusion. A couple of Americans on 
the salt march have the same ir- 
relevance. Were something needed to 
engage American interest, there could 
have been a reference to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his great-hearted com- 
mitment to Gandhi’s campaign for 
Indian independence. It was one 
matter on which he was wholly willing 
_ to challenge Winston Churchill, who 
had strongly opposed earlier con- 
cessions to Indian self-rule and in the 
war years was proud to say that he had 
not become the King’s first minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire. 

However, it is. on the relationship 
between the British rulers and the 
Indian leaders that the film most 
seriously fails, most of the failure 
being in its treatment of the British 
side. The Indians have a love/hate 
relationship with the British—as 
noted, there was much about the 
rulers and their civilization that 
Gandhi and Nehru admired and even 
loved. This, on the whole, is evident 
in the film. But the attitude of the 
British toward India was also complex. 
They had come, in some sense, as 
liberators to a land of petty, exploitive, 
incompetent and sometimes incohe- 
rent despots; they were far better than 
what had gone before; Marx in the last 
century, as has often been remarked, 
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thought the British Empire in India a 
strongly progressive force. Thousands 
of Englishmen devoted their lives (and 
frequently gave them) to India and 
were justly proud of what they did. 
All things, including imperialism, are 
in their own time. 

Little of this emerges from the film. 
The rulers range in role from the disci- 
plined, certain, self-assured awfulness 
of General Dyer to run-of-the-mill 
military idiots to confused and 
frustrated British civilians in New 
Delhi, along with an occasional man 
of intelligence emerging oddly on the 
scene. Only Mountbatten, coming to 
proclaim the independence of India, 
redeems the Raj. The truth on the 
relationship of rulers to ruled is more 
kindly as well as more complex. 
Notice might have been taken, in- 
cidentally, that by the end of the 
British era, India was extensively ruled 
by Indians. These British-trained offi- 
cials were to continue to govern India 
(as also Pakistan) in the years to come. 

Finally I was troubled, as will be 
audiences in general, by the handling 
of the death of Gandhi. The face of the 
murderer appears in the crowd, ap- 
pears again, and then he raises his gun 
and shoots. There is no explanation, 
and even though there is no very good 
explanation of the action of this 
Hindu fanatic and those who sup- 
ported him—even though it was a 


‘wholly mindless action, in the manner 


of Sirhan Sirhan—this needs to be 
told. Many who see these scenes will 
ask, “Why don’t we learn why he did 
it?” . 

Coming to character authenticity 
and acting, no one should doubt that 
my view has all the value of a rigor- 
ously average member of the audience. 
I thought Gandhi true to the original 
and Ben Kingsley extraordinary at 
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making him so. Notably present was 
Gandhi’s recurrent touch of sardonic 
humor, something that might easily 
have been overlooked or lost. As a 
passing thought, it was too bad that 
the script missed his deathless observa- 
tion on Lord Irwin, later Lord Halifax 
and here John Gielgud. Irwin was a 
churchly man, and one of Gandhi’s 
acolytes once defended him to the 
Mahatma, saying Lord Irwin never 
took a decision without praying over 
it first. Gandhi reflected on this intel- 
ligence for some moments and asked, 
“Then why do you suppose the Lord 
so consistently gives him the wrong 
advice?” 

I was much less impressed by 
Roshan Seth as Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Through the film I felt I was in the 
presence of Gandhi, both old and, as 
one could imagine him, relatively 
young. I never quite thought that 
Seth was Nehru. This was also the 
response of my wife. Partly this was 
because we knew Nehru well, loved 
him much and did not know Gandhi 
at all. If one knew the original well, 
he adheres in the eye and mind even 
through the best acting. But also the 
film does not do full justice to Nehru. 
Here he is a slight, slightly diffident 
figure standing only a bit above the 
other members of Gandhi’s entourage. 
In fact, by the time of Gandhi’s death, 
Nehru was a major figure in his own 
right—with Vallabhbhai Patel, one of 
- the two men who, none could doubt, 
would guide India through the in- 
finitely complex tasks of the early 
independence years. He had qualities 
for this job—the patience, tempera- 
ment and administrative commitment 
for heading a government—that 
Gandhi’never possessed. (Patel, who 
achieved the incorporation of the 
princely states and was also an ex- 
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ceedingly practical operator, died a 
couple of years later.) If Nehru isn’t 
quite right in the film, it is because in 
the scenes dealing with the last years, 
he isn’t accorded nearly the emphasis 
that he deserves. 

The depiction of the British civilians, 
Gielgud inevitably apart, I thought 
rather unsatisfactory. That is partly 
again because, as with Nehru, the 
history is not quite right. They were 
better men than they here appear. I 
was, however, briefly attracted to one 
official, Pm not quite sure who he was, 
who bore a striking first-glance re- 
semblance to our former and only 
moderately lamented Secretary of 
State, Alexander M. Haig. 


The temptation in any form of re- 
viewing is to dwell on the flaws. How 
else can one establish one’s superior 
knowledge as compared with that of 
the author, playwright or producer? 
This, no doubt, is my tendency here; 
obviously I cannot leave anyone in 
doubt as to my knowledge of India, 
Indian history and of the life and 
influence of Gandhi. So let me plead 
with the reader: do not be restrained 
by this criticism. If the film weren’t so 
good, I wouldn’t be indulging myself 
by so criticizing it. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was one of the supreme figures of the 
century. He was also one of the great 
political innovators of all time. In the 
usual dialectic of power, force is 
countered by force, money by money, 
propaganda by propaganda. There is 
a basic symmetry between action and 
response: men always fight fire with 
fire. It was Gandhi’s genius that he 
saw the strength that lay in asym- 
metry. Had he fought the armed power 
of the Raj with armed force, his move- 
ment would not have survived a week. 


Meeting violence with committed 
nonviolence, repression with carefully 
conditioned disobedience, he was in- 
vulnerable. It was a lesson later to be 
used with similar effect by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Gandhi brilliantly 
portrays this design—the asym- 
metrical response to violence is the 
central theme from which the film 
never deviates. Everyone will under- 
stand Gandhi (and India) better for 
seeing it. ; i o 
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saw Gandhi, I felt the way the 

British must have when they left 
India: exhausted and relieved. Di- 
rected by Richard Attenborough, the 
film (which runs three hours and eight 
minutes) has no dramatic center; per- 
haps in compensation, the action all 
seems to take place in the dead middle 
of the screen. In his interviews, At- 
tenborough appears to have an in- 
stinct for the telling detail,the anecdote 
that reveals character, but that’s part 
of what he lacks as a moviemaker. 
Gandhi is reverential and holy, like 
the pictures that used to be made 
about Jesus. Gandhi, too, goes by ina 
cloud of serenity, and evéryone who 
sees him knuckles under (with the ex- 
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ception of a few misguided fellows, of 
course). Ben Kingsley, the English 
actor of half-Indian extraction who 
plays the Mahatma, looks the part, 
has a fine, quiet presence, and conveys 
Gandhi’s shrewdness. He has also 
mastered a smile that’s part com- 
passion, part wince of pain. Kingsley 
is impressive; the picture isn’t. It isn’t 
a disgrace—it just isn’t much of any- 
thing. The first half builds up con- 
siderable interest in Gandhi; the 
second half is scattered—as if it had 
been added to or subtracted from at 
random. And Kingsley can’t give his 
role a core, because it has been written 
completely from the outside. During 
the picture, we never feel that we know 
Gandhi, and when it’s over we still 
have no insight into what went on in 
his head. All we get to take home is 
the shine in Kingsley’s eyes. 

Members of the press have been 
congratulating Attenborough for 
making an old-fashioned movie, but 
that was hardly a matter of choice for 
him. Attenborough works in the tradi- 
tion of orderly, neat imagery: in his 
India even poverty.is clean and 
barbered. His sensibility is conven- 
tional, like that of the studio heads of 
three or four decades ago. The picture 
is respectable. It skitters over some of 
the principal events in Gandhi’s public 
life and tidies up his rather kinky 
domestic’ relations. Spanning 55 
years, it’s a schoolbook Life of Gan- 
dhi, and can be regarded worshipfully. 

There are many famous performers 
in the cast: the British brigade {n- 
cludes John Gielgud, Trevor Howard, 
John Mills, Michael Hordern, John 
‘Clements, Ian Bannen, Ian Charleson, 
and villainous Edward (twisty-face) 
Fox; Athol Fugard plays General 
Smuts, Candice Bergen is supposed to 
be Margaret Bourke-White, and 
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Martin Sheen is a reporter, though he 
can’t have much to report, because 
when historic encounters are going on 
in front of him he’s looking down at 


his feet. Several of the Indian actors 


are look-alikes for the figures they’re 
playing, but the Nehru look-alike 
(Roshan Seth) doesn’t have Nehru’s 
elegant presence, and Gandhi’s enemy 
Jinnah (Alyque Padamsee), who wants 
India to be divided into two countries 
(as indeed it was), is too obviously a 
decadent bad guy. There are some 
amiable people on the screen, such as 
the round-faced Saeed Jaffrey as 
Patel, but except for Gandhi there are 
no characters of any consequence, and 
the material is unshaped—you ‘can’t 
tell what goes on in anybody’s head. 
The film’s Gandhi is a one-man in- 
dependence movement; he doesn’t 
discuss nonviolence with other Indian 
leaders or with his own aides—he lays 
it down as a decree. And the only 
drama is in his courage and the 
courage of his nameless followers, as 
they carry out acts of civil disobedience 
and allow themselves to be beaten, 
maimed, killed. Nonviolent resistance 
can be very appealing to movie 
audiences—nonviolent rebels pose no 
threat to us. And, of course, audiences 
here can make the association and 
recall that this policy worked for 
Martin Luther King, Jr. It worked for 
King as it had for Gandhi—because 
he, too, was able to publicize the con- 
frontations, and thus to shame white 
Americans, as Gandhi shamed the 
British. But in countries where move- 
ments for freedom don’t have access 
to television and the press, nonviolent 
resistance isn’t a political maneuver— 
it’s just a morally superior way of 
getting yourself mangled. (The soldiers 


„~~ Who attacked the refugees in the 
“Lebanese camps were probably de- 
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lighted that their victims were un- 
armed, and the Nazis who ran the 
death camps took pains to insure that 
theirs wouldn’t put up a fight.) 
There’s a great subject here—a man 
without any public. office, or even a 
clerical title, who becomes the leader 
of a nation by sheer force of spiritual 
authority. But can Gandhi’s story be 
told without a trace of irony? Gandhi 
didn’t use his fasts and his emaciated 
body just to embarrass the British; he 
used them against his own people, too. 
And here is his replica on the screen 
using his own martyrdom as.a tactic— 
pushing guilt on everybody and getting 
his way. Basically, he’s using the same 
diabolical tricks as the Jewish mothers 
that TV comics complain about. And 
Gandhi had a manipulative genius for 
timing and publicity. He made a virtue 
of what was practical. He was also 
often rigidly impractical—a side of 
him that, understandably, is omitted 
from the film. Many scenes break off 
as if they’d been cut before they were 
played out. Possibly, the script, by 
John Briley (there was an earlier ver- 
sion, by Gerald Hanley, and another, 
by Robert Bolt, and some rewrite 
work by Donald Ogden ' Stewart), 
suggested more of what formed Gan- 
dhi and set him apart. Still, it must 
have been written basically as the life 
of a saint. When the film’s Gandhi 
says things like “All through history, 
the way of truth and love has always 
won,” we must be meant to take them 
straight, be uplifted, and burn incense. 
Attenborough himself is no slouch 
when it comes to publicity—the Times 


alone has had at least eight articles 


and news stories about the movie— 
and the accounts of his 20 year 
struggle to get it made sit heavy on 
reviewers’ heads. I don’t think these 
accounts are necessarily false, or 


exaggerated; he has probably gone 
through some gruelling bad times to 
make this movie, and the subject may 
very well have become an obsession 
with him. But that doesn’t mean that 
he’s an obsessive artist. He steered a 
middle course so that the picture 
wouldn’t offend people. What this 
amounts to is an empty, schoolboy’s 
(or actor’s) form of hero worship. 
Attenborough seems, more than any- 
thing else, infatuated with Gandhi. 
(Attenborough to a Newsweek cor- 
respondent: “I adore courage.) The 
movie is, as he hoped, generally 
inoffensive, but, apart from those 


scenes in which the unarmed Indians - 


wait to be attacked by their armed ad- 
versaries, it’s also, I think, unaffecting. 
This has to do with the kind of movie- 
maker Attenborough is. He has scenes 
with crowds of perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, but his images are less 
expressive than the footage we could 
see on television every night when 
masses of Iranians gathered in the 
streets to do obeisance to Ayatollah 
Khomeini. You have to read about 
Attenborough’s deep commitment to 
the subject, because you couldn’t guess 
it from what’s on the screen. There is 
no trace of a point of view; the film 
feels as if it were directed by a com- 
mittee. The movies that Satyajit Ray 
has made and the ones that Louis 
Malle shot in India in the late ’60s— 
the feature-length documentary Cal- 
cutta and the seven-part series 
Phantom India—bave the spiri- 
tuality that this officially approved, 
laundered Gandhi doesn’t have. 
When I’ve seen the Satyajit Ray films 
or those by Malle, I’ve felt that I was 
beginning to perceive something of the 
torpor and beauty of India; Gandhi 
makes me feel that I’ve been on a state 
visit. - oO 
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CHILD OF 
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Hunger of Memory: The Education 
of Richard Rodriguez. By Richard 
Rodriguez. David R. Godine. 195 pp. 


HIS book is an example of that 
very modern phenomenon—a 


treatise, in this case by a Mexi- 
can-American opposed to bilingual 
education, combined with a memoir 
that reverberates beyond the polemical 
point. One may disagree with Rod- 
riguez’s opinions on the subject and 
yet be entranced by his own story. 
Not many writers have the audacity 
to undertake an autobiography in 
their mid-30s. But the author’s life 
contains a drama that has been com- 
pleted—an education that remade his 
whole identity, taking him from an 
ethnic childhood to an adulthood in 
the mainstream of Western culture. 
Although Rodriguez is painfully 
honest in his confrontation with the 
alienations and guilts that have led to 
his mature position, he has been de- 
nounced for identifying with white 
society, as well as for betraying his 
roots by the very public act of writing 
about them. Even as a child, when his 
every advance in English was seen as 
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a loss of familiarity with Spanish, 
some relatives referred to him as 
pocho or pochito—colorless, bland, on 
the hygienic Anglo-Saxon model. 

Later, others accused him of having 
made himself into what whites would 
like all Hispanics to become. To add 
to Rodriguez’s. troubles, the attitudes 
that he developed as a consequence of 
his rich experience were seized upon by 
right-wing politicians to buttress their 
positions. 

Many of Rodriguez’s views certainly 
do clash with popular radical ideology. 
Nevertheless from his own past he is 
convinced that one cannot be equally 
open to everything; choices have to be 
made. He therefore: contends that 
bilingual schooling is a misguided 
attempt to retain the magical closeness 
of childhood and postpone the coming 
to terms with impersonal realities, 
which puts the minority student at a 
disadvantage. The nonprogressive, 
nonpermissive Rodriguez says that 
education should hardly be a “‘natural 
and delightful nurturing process”: 


schools must prepare students for the ` 


marketplace. 

He further argues against bilingual 
education because he believes most 
young people cannot master two 
languages with equal success at the 
same time. Given the choice between 
English and Spanish, Rodriguez opts 
for accommodation to the Anglo 
world, declaring that citizens can 
exploit their rights and opportunities 
only when they are comfortable in the 
language of the majority. 

For the young Rodriguez, each step 
toward maturity was a step away from 
his family. While his parents en- 
couraged him to speak English, he 
came to share less with them. His 
teachers emerged as his new authority 
figures—in the eyes of today’s Chi- 
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cano consciousness-raisers, a betrayal. 
indeed. an 
But as Rodriguez viewed matters, 
once he was able to respond in English 
in the classroom he no longer shared 
the fate of a disadvantaged minority. 
Acting on his convictions, he sub- 
sequently rejected the fruits of affirma- 
tive action—preferential treatment— 
lavished upon him in the form of 
fellowships, grants, teaching assistant- 


- ships. He maintained the same stance 


when seeking employment, spurning 
many choice job offers that were 
prompted by his ethnic background. 

Instead of an affirmative-action ap- 
proach that he is convinced thrusts ill- 
equipped students into colleges and 
thereby merely lowers those institu- 
tions’ general standards, Rodriguez 
would revolutionize learning at the 
primary level, in school and at home. 
On the basis of his personal success, 
he recommends a natiorial literacy 
campaign for children of the poor and 
otherwise hobbled as the beginning of 
a nationwide educational plan. 

The merits of his scheme aside, 
what Rodriguez does exceptionally 
well is convey the pain of the sort of 
transformation he would encourage. 
He points out that people born into 
the indigenous culture do not appre- 
ciate the sheer loneliness involved in 
an outsider’s cultivating habits of 
reading and writing. Lacking anyone 
to communicate with, Rodriguez softly 
whispered the words he read to him- 
self as a consolation. He graphically 
describes the ebbing of ease at home, 
comparing the achievement of literacy 
in these circumstances to speaking to 
oneself in a room newly emptied of 
furniture. And in writing his book, he 
says, he repeated the childhood ordeal: 
companionship was again banished. ` 

Rodriguez senses the deeper mean- 


` 


ing behind the loss of what he calls 
his “family language.” “Intimacy is 
not created by a particular language; 
it is created by intimates.” The real 
trauma, he suggests, is not so much 
linguistic as social—leaving home for 
impersonal city life—and it occurs no 
less in an American than in an ethnic 
. context. Besides, it is the nature of 
intimacy to be fleeting. “The truth is 
that intimates leave the room. Doors 
close. Faces move away from the 
window. Time passes. Voices recede 
into the dark. Death finally quiets the 
voice. And there is no way to deny it. 
No way to stand in the crowd, uttering 
one’s family language.” 

Rodriguez’s education was thor- 
oughly classical, deeply civilized, hu- 
mane and based on an oral tradition— 
the ancient method for conveying 
wisdom. This style of learning has 
lately been eroded by audiovisual 
gimmicks replacing people as teachers, 
to the utter impoverishment of our 
society. Rodriguez was lucky enough 
to be tutored by nuns he respected, 
and who revealed to him that his 
solitude might be assuaged by the 
relationship between writer and reader. 

In dwelling on gradations in hu- 
man communication from the most 
private to the most public, Rodriguez 
takes: music for his metaphor. -His 
memoir reaches beyond a mere love 
of language to an appreciation of 


preverbal modalities; he recognizes 


the power of certain chants, of childish 
noises, of a “song without words” to 
stir us as pure outpourings of the 
heart. He cites the example of the 
Catholic Church managing to unite 
the private and public worlds—to give 
deeply held feelings of worship formal 
expression—through its musical 
liturgy. 

Eight editors rejected Rodriguez’s 
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manuscript, finding its polemical as- 
pects dominating at the expense of 
the reminiscences. As one of them 
put it, “There ought to be more ethnic 
color, more grandma.” The point 
is not well taken, though. Narrative 
forays into ethnicity are less prevalent 
as the book moves along because they 
play a diminishing role in the author’s 
life. In other words, here form cor- 
responds to content. More important, 
it is not ethnic color that gives The 
Education of Richard Rodriguez its 
value. In exploring his own past, he 
lays bare a situation that confronts 
everyone who becomes an adult in . 
modern America. . oO 
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Beyond the Ivory Tower: Social Re- 
sponsibilities of the Modern University. 
By Derek Bok. Harvard University 
Press, 318 pp. 


N Beyond the Ivory Tower Derek 
[x presents an extremely well 

written, thoughtful and cogent 
analysis of some of the most complex 
and emotional issues before higher 
education today. Since the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, colleges and uni- 
versities have been grappling with the 
thorny problem of defining their rela- 
tionship to the broader society, trying 
to determine whether they should take 
positions on issues of social concern, 
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and, if so, how. 

Bok, president of Harvard, asks all 
the hard questions which have grown 
out of that debate: should academic 
institutions engage in preferential 
treatment for minorities and women 
in admissions and hiring policies? 
Should they have consulting relation- 
ships, patent procédures and research 
agreements with individual corpora- 
tions? Should they enter into entre- 


preneurial ventures with members of - 


their own faculties to exploit dis- 
coveries in recombinant DNA? What 
should the role of universities be with 
respect to research in the modification 
of human behavior? Should universi- 
ties provide technical assistance 
abroad? And should they refuse 
monetary gifts from certain individuals 
or firms? 

Bok recognizes that universities 
cannot, even if they wish, isolate 
themselves from society; they have a 
social role. The challenge is to define 
that role in ways that keep faith with 
the basic academic mission of provid- 
ing a place for free inquiry and the 
pursuit of truth. 

Bok brings to Beyond the Ivory 
Tower careful reasoning and balanced 
judgment. This is clearly the work not 
only of a university president but of a 
lawyer. He has a pragmatic respect 
for the legal implications involved in 
these questions as well as for their 
more obvious moral ramifications. He 
emphasizes concepts such as due pro- 
cess and applies judgmental tests ‘such 
as the views of the “reasonable man.” 
These guidelines serve Bok well as he 
navigates through the series of prickly 
questions which he poses. 

He evaluates each question by pre- 
senting the full spectrum of ideologies 
surrounding it and then returns to a 
fundamental touchstone, namely: is 
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the university’s involvement with the 
activity in question supportive of and 
consonant with the university’s basic 
role of providing a place, indeed a 
haven, for free inquiry and the pursuit 
of truth in which academic research, 
teaching and learning may flourish? 


_If the answer is no, then Bok con- 


cludes that the university should not 
participate in the enterprise. Con- 
comitantly, any activity not in har- 
mony philosophically with the role of 
a university or the academic mission 
will lead to serious administrative 
problems in its implementation and 
supervision. ‘Universities,’ he con- 
cludes, “have an important responsibi- 
lity to address social needs through 
their normal academic functions, such 
as teaching programs, research or 
technical assistance.” 

Further, he says, “Universities must 
constantly address moral issues and 
ethical responsibilities in all their rela- 
tions with the outside world.... 
Within this framework of basic social 
obligations, universities also have ob- 
ligations to uphold certain academic 
values that are widely considered 
essential to the progress of learning 
and discovery. These responsibilities 
include a commitment to maintain an 
atmosphere within the institution that 
leaves every member as free as possible 
to learn, to search for knowledge and 
to express his own individual beliefs.” 

This approach justifies, in his view, 


- university responsiveness to social in- 


equality by preferential admission 
policies, but does not justify formal 
statements on political issues. If such 
relative neutrality is disappointing to 
some who would urge that universities 
assume a more active and activist 
posture in matters of social signifi- 
cance, it is undoubtedly equally dis- 
turbing to those who would counsel 


strict neutrality. 

The key to understanding the wis- 
dom of Bok’s position is an under- 
standing of the role of the liberal arts 
themselves. Training in the liberal 
- arts encourages the intellectual and 
personal qualities necessary for deal- 
ing with the most important issues of 
the day. The liberal arts are basically 
concerned with the fundamental ques- 
tions of human existence. They il- 
lustrate and draw upon the wisdom 
of the past; they foster an awareness 
of the continuity of cultural tradi- 
tions; they actively promote our at- 
tention to basic human values, ethics 
and civic responsibility. They assure 
that other men and women in other 
times have coped with problems as 
weighty and grave as our own:'And it 
is the liberal arts which teach one to 
think and to learn and to call upon 
one’s imagination and heart. 

As Bok implicitly, if not always ex- 
plicitly, suggests, those skills and 
sensitivities, and the university en- 
vironment which supports them, them- 
selves foster the social dynamics and 
value system to produce the kind of 
society many activists seek. It is not 
the university’s role to articulate posi- 
tions on specific issues, but rather to 
promote social responsibility by pro- 
viding a place and atmosphere in 
which those skills and sensitivities can 
best be developed through normal 
academic undertakings.. 

The appropriate functions for higher 
education today are enormous under- 
takings and carry with them a great 
trust: the duty to help define and com- 
municate our value system while 
seeking to discover the broader truths 
of life. If, along the way, the posture 
of relative institutional neutrality 
yields an inconsistency or two, or, on 
occasion, what may be recognized by 
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all concerned as a less than fully 
satisfactory solution to a particular 
problem, that may simply be the in- 
evitable by-product of higher educa- 
tion’s having assumed an inherently 
inconsistent role of providing a pure 
environment for the pursuit of truth 
while simultaneously being a parti- 
cipant in the affairs of society. If this 
is candidly acknowledged, if we ap- 
preciate the value of the special 
environment which the university 
provides and the fact that its academic 
mission is supportive of a social role, 
and if we can bring to each issue the 
kind of cogent and humane analysis 
that Derek Bok suggests; then the 
formula should prove eminently work- 
able and satisfactory. o 
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The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism. 
By Michael Novak. Simon &Schuster. 
433 pp. 


ICHAEL Novak, a resident 
M cions atthe American Enter- 

prise Institute, has written the 
most remarkable and original treatise 
on the roots of modern capitalism to 
be published in many years. Over the 
past 10 years, of course, we have not 
lacked books purporting to explain 
how capitalism “really” works. On 
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the left we hear that capitalism is 
based on greed or unfettered power; 
on the right we are told that it has its 
roots in individual freedom or. even 
altruism. But in The Spirit of Demo- 
cratic Capitalism Novak rejects these 
explanations, maintaining that they 
do not get at what is really funda- 
mental about life under capitalism. 

What we in the West have, Novak 
-writes, “is not just a system but a way 
of life,” and that way of life can best 
be described by the term democratic 
capitalism. It is made up of-a com- 
mercial economy, democratic politics 
and a Judeo-Christian view of morals 
and culture, but is more than the sum 
of its parts. Indeed, what fascinates 
Novak, and is the central theme of his 
book, is the relative harmony of 
Western economics, politics and reli- 
gious culture in our “bourgeois lives” 
under democratic capitalism. 

Most writers about capitalism see a 
tension between Western politics, eco- 
nomics and religious culture. People 
. go to work and try to make a profit, 
but they also attend church. or 


synagogue; they participate in local. 


politics, but also reserve a special 
attachment to their families; they want 
a growing economy for their families, 
but also want a welfare state to pro- 
‘tect them. The left :has lately de- 
scribed this situation as “the contra- 
dictions of capitalism” ; on the right it 
has beai called “the crisis of de- 
mocracy.” 

Novak, bowser, taking a cue from 
Adam Smith and Max Weber, finds a 
central animating spirit to this way of 
life rather than contradiction or crisis. 
He argues that daily life in the West 
is based on central yalues—progress, 
compassion, self-reliance, freedom, 
community, charity, frugality—which 
seem at -various times to contradict 
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each other. But together, properly 
ordered under democratic capitalism, 
the values support one another and 
allow individuals simultaneously to 
be good providers, good citizens and 
devout worshippers. 

The son of Eastern European im- 
migrants, Novak once thought that 
the communitarian religious ethic of 
his heritage was under attack by the 
ethic of commerce.. He is now con- 
vinced that the Judeo-Christian virtues 
seem to survive, even flourish, under 
democratic capitalism. He argues that 
the driving forces of democratic 
capitalism are “communitarian indi- 
viduals,” who worry about much more 
than their self-interest and satisfying 
insatiable desires; they work mainly 
to support a family and to become 
esteemed members of their com- 
munities. 

For Novak, religious and cultural 
life is therefore fundamental to every- 
thing else in Western life, not merely 
complementary. When our culture is 
strong, it can strengthen our economy 
and political system; when it is weak, 
everything suffers. To understand 
democratic capitalism, one must un- 
derstand the “sport” which makes it 
possible, 

Novak’s emphasis on the primacy 
of religion puts him somewhat at 
odds with the group of writers labeled 
for better or worse “neoconserva- 
tives,” with whom he is generally 
associated—among them Irving Kris- 
tol, Daniel Bell and Peter Berger. 
Social life, in their view, becomes a 
balancing act between the realms of 
politics, economics and religion. Reli- 
gious claims are not to take over the 
political system; political demands 
are not to wreck the economy; and 
the market must not be allowed to un- 
Ja religious and family values. 

f iat. 
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But Novak recognizes that this 
view of religion and culture is too 
secular, too despairing, too middle- 
aged. Everyday life is not a balancing 
act between work, religion and poli- 
tical beliefs; for most people they 
hang together in a way that makes 
perfect sense. And religion is not 
something people believe in because 
it is a sociological necessity, a fiction 
they support because it has certain 
side. benefits. People believe because 
they believe, and once they do, it is 
bound to affect everything in their 
lives, including their politics and 
economics. 

In the second half of his book, 
Novak takes issue with the anti- 
capitalist tradition in so much modern 
theology. Trained as a Catholic theo- 
logian himself, he argues that libera- 
tion theology, European Christian 
socialism and the political activities of 
many priests in Latin America are 
based on a fundamental misunder- 
standing of capitalist values. And he 
makes a valiant effort to provide a 
theology of democratic capitalism to 
correspond with the spirit animating 
Western life. 

Novak’s attempt to put in order the 
confusion in theological political eco- 
nomy is the least successful in his 
book, and one almost wishes he had 
been more circumspect in the final 
chapters. But though his work is far 
too speculative, it is important as the 
first contemporary work of theology 
to look favorably on ‘democratic 
capitalism. 

The great irony is that while demo- 
cratic capitalism is rooted firmly in 
our religious and cultural traditions, 
it is ‘our religious and cultural leaders 
who are most critical of our eco- 
nomics and. politics, We are told that 
“bourgeois values” are “repressive,” 
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“vulgar,” “base,” that they support a 
system of “inequality and injustice.” 
Novak’s achievement lies less in con- 
tributing directly to theology than in 
pointing out how it has been under- 
mined by unclear thinking about the 
world it seeks to improve. He writes 
that “for two centuries, democratic 
capitalism has been more a matter of 
practice than theory.” This is a luxury 
we can no longer afford if theology, 
and the moral-cultural system at 
large, is again to supplement and 
enhance our everyday lives. o 


A DECADE 
IN THE 
LIMELIGHT 
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Ms., the national feminist magazine, 
is 10 years old. Yet when the preview 
issue came out early in 1972 (at first 
an insert tucked inside New York 
magazine) broadcaster Harry Reaso- 
ner was one of the many who said the 
magazine wouldn’t make it. He went 
on his radio show and gave them five - 
months—they had said all there was 
to be said in the first little issue, he 
predicted. Five years later he took it 
all back, with grace and well wishes, 
even permitting Ms. to use his re- 
marks for promotion, saying “Ms. 
has shown us... there is literally no 
subject feminism does not affect and 
transform.” 


© 1982 Los Angeles Times. Reprinted by 
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Now Ms.’s circulation is upward of 
450,000; in 1980 it changed its status 
to nonprofit, as the Ms. Foundation 
for Education and Communication; 
it has published eight books—an 
anthology of fiction, a collection of 
nonsexist, nonracist children’s stories, 
a guide to women’s health; it has pro- 
duced several television shows. 

A look at Ms, over the past 10 years 
is a look at the women’s movement, 
though it is not the official organ of 
some monolith called Women’s Move- 
ment. It does not speak ex cathedra, 
with infallibility, on behalf of feminists 
everywhere, certainly not women 
everywhere. It has no party line. “It’s 
a national forum,” says one of its 
editors. “It’s a forum for new ideas, 
political theory, literature, art, humor 
that springs from hope for, or plans 
for, equality.” 

Since the beginning, Ms. readers 
have tended to treat the magazine as 
a forum and have made its letters-to- 
the-editor section unique. Letters are 
not confined to commentary on the 
magazine. Women write in describ- 
ing how they are working out the 
household chores with their husbands, 
sharing their triumphs at work and 
their frustrations, charting successes, 
failures, dilemmas. The letters are 
history in the making, a decade of 
consciousness-raising and; having seen 
them as such, Ms. has deposited them 
at Radcliffe College, Gas 

Even women who confess them- 
selves personally bored with Ms., and 
conversations or rap sessions on fem- 
inism in any form, will often mention 
the letters column as an indication: of 
a crucial role the magazine continues 
to play as a lifeline to women “out 


there” in areas where they would 
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otherwise be alone. “It’s the portable 
friend aspect of it,” Ms. editor Gloria 
Steinem says. 

It is not everybody’s friend, of 
course. Many groups condemn it as 
being too radical. Among those who 
generally support the same values 
and goals for women, there is also 
criticism. Ms. has some demanding 
frierids, or sisters who are not friends. 

“Basically we’ve made the deci- 
sion,” an editor says, “in our few 
pages to tell women stuff they won’t 
find anywhere else.” By Ms.’s own 
count this includes first-published 
articles (and/or consistent coverage) 
on issues and topics such as reproduc- 
tive freedom, rape as an act of vio- 
lence, battered wives, childbirth 
among older women, child care in the 
workplace, alternatives to radical 


-mastectomies,- older women returning 


to school and to the workforce, 
welfare as a feminist issue. 

“Right from the beginning,” says 
Steinem, “the kinds of articles we 
always have done have tended to focus 
on groups, not individuals... The 
message has always been that there’s 
no way to bea token, not a movement, 
and win. Even when we cover women 
as individuals, we're consistent. 
They’ve succeeded through other 
women, either as individuals they 
confide in, or through organiza- 
tions.” 

The people at Ms. seem to be for 
the long haul, with the magazine and 
with the movement. As far as they are 
concerned, its been a hard but suc- 
cessful journey, a 10-year one that 
Steinem, on assessing the past 10 
years in her piece in the anniversary 
issue, calls “the end of the beginning. 


The stage is set.” g 
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